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From the Time of its 


Firſt Invaſion by the Romans, 4 


Fifty-four Years before the Birth of CHRIST, 
To the PRESENT TIME. 


COMPREHENDING 


Its Ancient State under the Britons, Romans, 
Saxons, and Danes. 


With a particular Account of each Rei Va, from the 
Norman Conqueſt in 1066, to the Vear 1756. 


The Whole divided into Nine PARTS, containing 
the Grand Periods of the HISTORY. | 
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4 avi has 


VL. III. 


— 


The Reſtoration of the STEWART Line. 
AVI. CHARLES II. the forty- 


fixth Monarch of England, and the third 
of Great-Britain; he twenty-/ixth from the 
Norman Conqueſt, and the third of the 
Stewart Line. 


and flouriſh, muſt have its Riſe from a due Re- 

ſpe, and Obedience to be paid by the whole 
People, to that Authority with which the Laws have 
veſted the different Parts that compoſe this Government : 
as firſt the Prince who is Head of the Republic; and 


T HE Harmony that is to make England ſubſiſt 


chen the two Pillars ſupporting the Royal Dignity, 
38 which are the Houſe of Lords, and Houſe of Commons. 


When, by the Arts of wicked Men, the Multitude are 
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brought to ſlight the regal Power, in a little Time Sedi- 
tion begins; which is ſoon followed by civil War; and 
the Exgliſb Hiſtories are full of ſuch popular Com- 
motions. In the laſt civil Wars, the Multitude were 
incited againſt the Houſe of Lords, who were excluded 
from their Seats in Parliament ; and, as ſoon as that was 
done, the Sceptre was wreſted from the Prince : But it 
was never known, till a little before the Acceſſion of 
Queen Anne, that the People were ſtirred up to lop off 
the other Branch of the Conſtitution, by. trampling upon 
the Rights and Privileges of a Houle of Commons. 
Yet it is not difficult to foretell, what would be the 
Conſequence of ſuch an Attempt, if ever it ſhould pre- 
vail ; for it muſt either terminate in the abſolute Rule 
and Tyranny of a ſingle Perſon ; or it muſt end in Anar- 
ehy, or the wild Dominion of à Rabble. 

From leaving a Scene of Madneſs and Confuſion, 
we are now to open one full of Splendour and Majeſty. * 
The Engliifh, like the ancient 7h:bans and Celenians, 2 
mentioned by Pauſanias, having renounced Monarchy * 
for a Commonwealth, were at laſt ſenſible of their egre- 
gious Error; and unanimouſly concurred in the Reſto- 
ration of their King. 'Their Zeal now to the exiled 
Charles, was like that which the Weſt Sax:ns had ſhewn 
to his Anceſtor the great Egbert, 841 Years before, whom 
they recalled from his Exile at Rome, and elected their 
King ; though he might have claimed hereditary Right, 
which he wiſely relinquiſhed for the E/e&#10n of the People; 
for his Virtues were deſerving the Throne. 

Inis Similitude of Fortune between theſe two Princes 
has been hitherto unobſerved by all Hiſtorians; who have 
alſo ſorgot, that Siwward Earl of Northumberland, reſtored 
Malcolm the Son of Duncan, to the Throne of Scotland, 
in the Reign of Edward the Confefſor ; much in the fame Þ 
Manner as General Monk reſtored Charles the Second to 


the Throne of Great-Britain, 605 Years after ; who, as 
well as Malcolm, was deſcended from Fergus, the Foun- 
der of the Kingdom of Scotland; and alſo, as well as 
Egbert, was deſcended from Cerdic, the Founder of the 
Kingdom of the Weſt Saxozs. But it is plain, that tlie 
Englith 
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Ergliſb were not always attached to hereditary Right: 
For, beſides other weaker Examples, Edgar Atheling, 
who was Grandſon to King Edmund. Ironſide, and Nephew 
to Edward the Confeſſor, whereby he was undoubted Heir 
to the Crown, was removed from the Succeſhon, not 
only by the Uſurper Harold the Second, but alſo by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror : However, the Niece of Edgar Athe- 
ling was married by Henry the Firſt, which cauſed the 
Union of the Norman and Saxon Lines; in the ſame 
Manner as the Marriage of Henry the Seventh, with the 
Daughter of Edward the Fourth, cauſed the Union of 
the two Houſes of York and Lancaſter. 

IT is amazing to think what Streams of Blood were 
ſhed in England from the Invaſion of Julius Ceſar, to 
the Reſtoration of Charles the Second. It is impoſſible 
to make an exact Calculation of what happened during 
the 443 Years that the Romans were in Poſſeſſion of the 
IMand : But we know, that in the Wars between the 
Danes and Saxons, which continued 200 Years, there 
were 54 Battles by Land, and 38 Engagements at Sea, 
beſides Skirmiſhes; in which no leſs than zoo, ooo 
Men periſhed on both Sides: As alſo that, in the thirty 
Years War between the Houſes of Yori and Lancaſter, 
moſt of the Nobility were ſlain, with about 150,009 
common People. The Wars between King Charles the 
Firſt and his Parliament were alſo very bloody ; for 


at the ſeveral Battles were killed, on both Sides, as 
follows. | 


The firſt Civil War. 
| King's Parliament's 
A. D. Party. Party. 
1642 At Edgebill . 2600 2400 
At Lanſdoaun — 1s 400 
At Roundway-down 2000 6000 
16430 At Newbury — 1400 600 
At Horn-Caftle ——— 1500 500 
Iri/b Troops in Chefhire-- 4800 400 
13,800 10,300 
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King's Parliament”s 


AD. Party. Party. 
Brought over 13,800 10,300 
At Selby —— 1500 800 
At Marſton-Moorꝛæya yq]ꝗſh 4000 5OO 
16440 At Alresford——— —— -— 600 300 
At Cropedy ——= ——— — 200 800 
Second Battle at Newbury 3000 2500 
At Naſeby 600 1000 
(5000 Priſoners) 
At Langport oo 200 
1645 4 At Torrington — 3000 400 
| At Routon-Heath — 600 500 
(1000 Priſoners) 
Under Digby in the North 1 500 
1646 At Stabo — — 800 200 
The ſecond Civil War, 
At St. Fagon's 1500 G00 


( 3000 Prifoners) 


1648 C Scotch at Preton 5000 | 
T 


— at inadicſ 5000 
(10,000 Priſoners) 


The Republic, 
| In Scotland under Montroſe - 300 
At Dunbar- m— 4000 300 
1650 (10,000 Priſoners) 
In Fife — — 2000 400 


| (1500 Priſoners) 


i651 Scotch at Worceſter 
* Priſoners) 


16 . 8 


3000 300 


18, 0 20, zoo 
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Bes1DEs theſe Battles, there were many bloody Skir- 
miſhes, and Sieges, as well in England, as in Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. The Cruelty of Cromwell upon the 
Iriſb Papiſts, was equal to what they had committed up- 

Proteſtants. There were alſo ſome Diſputes be- 
tween the Royaliſts and Republicans in the America 
Colonies : And much Blood was fhed on Account. of 


Inſurrections. 


In theſe Commotions there were ſlain on the Side of 
the King, in the firſt Civil War, the Earls of Linadſey, 
Northampton, Denbigh, Sunderland, Carnarvon, King ſtor: 
and Litchfield; Lord Viſcount Falkland ; with the Lords 
Aubigny, Grandiſon, Widdrington, two of the Name of 
Stewart, and the Marquis of Vieuville a French- 
mam: But, on the Side of the Parliament, the 
only Perſons of Diſtinction killed were the Lord 
St. John, Lord Brooke, and Mr. Hampden. In 


the ſecond Civil War, the Royaliſts had the Lord 


Francis Vililers killed: And, in the Time of 
the Republic, Lord Libberton, another Lord Widarington, 
and Villiam Duke of Homiltcen, All theſe Noblemen 
periſhed in the Field: But many other Royaliſts were 
taken Priſoners, and executed, after the Death of the 
King. In Exgland, James Duke of Hamilton, the Earl 
of Holland, and Lord Capel, were beheaded; as alſo 
were the Earl of Derby, Sir Alexander Carew, Sir Fohn 
Hotham and his Son, Sir Timothy Featherſtone, Sir Henry 
Sling ſby, Colonel Penruddock, and ſome others of inferior 
Rank: Sir George Liſſe and Sir Charles Lucas were ſhot ; 
and many others died by the Hangman. In Scotland, 
the Marquis of Montroſe was hanged : As alſo were the 
Biſhops of Roſs, and Clogher, in Ireland. The behead- 
ng of the Earl of Strafford, and Archbiſhop Laud, was 
ſtill remembered; nor was it forgot that the Princeſs 
Elizabeth died a Priſoner at fifteen Years of Age: So 
that nothing leſs could. be expected, than that the Re- 
ſentment of the Nation would fall heavily upon the Re- 

icides; and that thoſe Perſons ſhould be brought to 
Faltice, who had been inſtrumental in enſlaving the 
Kingdom, 
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Tnus England ſuffered greatly by theſe inteſtine Com- 
motions; which were no ſooner ended, than ſne was 
plunged into a bloody Quarrel with the Dutch ; when 
ſeven very deſperate Battles at Sea were fought, in little 
more than fourteen Months: And, when Cromwell granted 
Peace to the Dutch, he carried on a War againſt Spain. 

ALL theſe Wars were as expenſive as they were 
bloody to England; for the Proſecution of which, it is 
computed that the Parliament raiſed above ninety-five 
Millions, five hundred, and twelve thouſand Pounds ſter- 
ling ! Therefore, the People were weary of their Yoke, 
which they had put upon themſelves ; and were ſo fond 
of reſtoring the King, that they almoſt forgot the Con- 
ſtitution of the Kingdom. Though there were ſome 
Perſons in this Exceſs of Joy, who conſidered, that as 
all the conſtituent Parts of Government, aggregately 
conſidered, ought to have their due Weight; jo no one 


Part is to invade the Rights of the other. When they 


reſpect ane another, they become awful to the People, 
whom they ought to lead, and not to follow. Where 
there is this Agreement in all the Parts, the State is ſound 
and perfect; being capable of acting with Vigour, both 
at 5 and Abroad: But, when they claſh, every 
Thing muſt ſtand ſtill; the executiyxe Power remains 
impotent, and unregarded ; there is a Kind of Break or 
Chaſm in Government, whereby one Wheel of the great 
Engine is frſt ſtopped, and then another, till the Whole 
is in Conſuſion. The State of England was now revert- 
ing to its ancient Conſtitution; according to which, 
Tze King is head of the Commonwealth, and has 
his Prerogatives : The Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
have their ſeparate Privileges : The Houſe of Commons 
have their Rights : And theſe altogether are what ſome 
have ſtiled the Three Eftates Parliament: Which the 
Fate of Charles the Firſt might have convinced his Child- 
ren it would be dangerous for them to.invade. For if 
Britons once come to loſe the diſtinguiſhing Mark which 
makes them happy above the Reſt of Nations; if the 
Bounds are removed; if the Conſtitution is altered; and 
Parliaments are laid afide, or their Authority — 

ed z 
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y ed; we are no longer a free Country; and that regu- 
lar Building will be thrown down, which our Anceſtors, 


at the Expence of ſo much Blood and Treaſure, have 
erected. | 
ISOCRATES, the Athenian, in his third Oration, 
elegantly and ſufficiently proved, that Monarchy is the 
beſt Form of Government; obſerving, < that, in Ariſto- 
cracies and Repablics, Perſons in great Employments, 
frequently make the Public ſuffer, by their Envy and - 
Ambition : But Monarchs have no Cauſe of envying 
any in the State, and therefore conſult and put in 
Practice the beſt Methods of Government.” This ex- 
cellent Orator was born in, and lived under, a Repub- 
lic; which made him deliver this Oration in the Perſon - 


of Niocles, King of Salamis in Cyprus, who enjoyed the 


Throne which his Anceſtors had loſt, and kept it by ad- 
hering to the noble Virtues of Temperance and Juſtice. 
He not only mentions the ancient Opinion, that the 
Gods themſelves were governed by a Monarchy : Bat 
ſays, that the Perſian Empire was grown to its yalt 
Extent ; not fo much upon Account of the Superiority 
of Genius in that Nation, as becauſe they honoured the- 
Royal Dignity more than other Nations. It was this 
natural Power of Monarchy that rendered Dionyſius ca- 
pable of reſtoring Sicily, and making his own Country 
one of the moſt flouriſhing States of Greece, The Car- 
thaginians and Lacedæmonians, who had the beſt go- 
verned Cities, were ſubje&t in Peace to a Kind of 
Ariſtocracy ; but always obeyed one ſupreme General 
in Time of War. It may alſo be obſerved, that the 
City of Athens, which had the utmoſt Averſion for Mon- 
archy, was generally unſucceſsful whenever it commiſſion- 
ed ſeveral Generals; but was always ſucceſsful, when the 
Safety of the State was truſted to a ſingle Perſon. Theſe 
were the Sentiments of an old Republican Grecian, in 
Commendation of Monarchy, as the moſt excellent Form 
of Government ; which Opinion has been confirmed by 
Cicero, in his twelfch Chapter of the ſecond Book of 
his Offices, who was alſo a Republican; yet ſays, It 
was for the Sake of enjoying the Benefits of Juſtiòs, 
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that the Medes, and ancient Romans, choſe always Men 
of the greateſt Honeſty for their Kings: But, if they 
were prudent and wiſe, the People thought there was 
nothing they. might not obtain by their Conduct and 
Management.” Many Writers among the Moderns, 
have been almoſt laviſh in praiſing this Kind of Go- 
vernment ; particularly Sir Walter Raleigh, who ſays, ' 
« The Virtue of Kings, next after God, gave them 
Crowns; and the People's Love, ſo purchaſed, held 
them on their Heads.” And even Algernon Syaney ac- 
knowledges, that, in the general Senſe, Monarchy or 
kingly Government is the moſt eaſy, and moſt excellent : 
But Corruption coming into the World, neither the Sons 
of Jupiter, nor the Sons of Hercules, found Perfection en- 
tailed upon them; nor were exempt from their Share of 
human Frailty.“ Theſe Reflections are proper to intro- 
duce the Reign of Charles the Second, which introduced 
a new Syſtem of Policy throughout all the States of 
Europe. | 

Kix Charles the Second was born, at London, on the 
29th of May 1630; and, as the Speaker of the Houſe 
of Commons told the King, God himſelf was pleaſed 
to honour and adorn that Day with a new additional 
Star never ſeen before nor ſince ; a Star of rare Aſpect, 
which declared to all the World at once, the happy 
News of his Majeſty's Nativity.” The King was eigh- 
teen Years old at the Death of his Father; had been 
twelve Years in Exile; and was thirty Years of Age at 
the Time of his Reſtoration. He was little known 
among his Subjects, becauſe he had lived long out of his 
Dominions : But his Friends had been ſo laviſh in his 
| Praiſe, before his Reſtoration, that he paſſed for an ac- 
compliſhed Prince, endowed with all the Virtues, and 
noble Qualities, of a Hero; which Prepoſſeſſion occa- 
fioned more Miſchief to the Kingdom, than all the Ca- 
lumnies thrown upon the laſt King. He proved one of 
the fineſt Gentlemen of the Age; and had Abilities to 
make one of the beſt of Kings: For his Wit was lively, 
his Conception wonderful, and his Judgment exquiſite, 
Re was not ignorant of the Conſlitution of his own Coun- 


try, 
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try, nor of the particular Intereſts of the Princes of Eu- 
rope : But he was ſo much addicted to his Pleaſures, and 
ſo negligent of his Affairs, that his = was neither 


glorious to himſelf, nor happy to his Subjects, who al- 
moſt adored him in the Beginning of his Reign, but 
retained little Affection for him towards its End. He 
was extremely affable ; and ſo eaſy, and complaiſant, 
that he ſeemed to take a Pleaſure in beſtowing Favours, 
by his Manner of receiving the Requeſts that were made 
to him; though he had as little Sincerity as the reſt of 
his Family. However, he had Policy enough to con- 
ceal ſome of the diſagreeable Parts of his Character: For 
it is certain he embraced the Romiſb Religion before his 
Reſtoration ; yet the Secret was only known to the Earl 
of Briſtol, and Sir Henry Bennet, afterwards Earl of A- 
lington, who kept it ſo well that it was not known to the 
People till after his Death, when it was divulged by his 
Succeſſor. It was hoped he would be ſatisfied with re- 
ſtoring the Government to the State it was in under 
Queen Elizabeth ; without attempting to extend the Pre- 
rogative, like his Father and Grandfather : But it after- 
wards appeared that theſe Hopes were vainly founded; 
and that, after the People had repoſed an Exceſs of Con 
fdence in the King, he blaſted all their Expectations; 
as, by that Confidence, he violently ſhook their Liber- 
ty, and left it, together with their Religion, to the pre- 
carious and tyrannical Will of his Succeflor, who had 
certainly accompliſhed the Ruin of both, if it had not 
been prevented by the ſeaſonable Interpoſition of Pro- 
vidence. 

Taz happy Reſtoration of the King, occaſioned 2 
wonderful Alteration m the Kingdom ; which, after a 
Series of twenty Years Trouble, Maſſacre, and Conſter- 
nation, was converted into one Scene of Joy, Pleaſure, 
and Feftivity. The Storm was appeaſed, the Gloom 
was difper.cd; a Calm ſucceeded, and the Sun re-ap- 
peared : Wuile the Halcyon hovered round the Coaſt of 
Britain, and promiſed a long Tranquility to an Iſiand, 
which had been to long the Seat of Confuſion, 
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ALL Parties united in receiving the King with loud 
Acclamations ; becauſe they expected him to reſtore the 
public Happineſs, and — the unhinged Frame of Go- 


vernment in its natural Poſition. The Royaliſts were in 
Raptures to ſee the King on the Throne of his Anceſtors. 
The Epiſcopalians were delighted to think that the 
Church of England was to reſume her former Luſtre. 
The Preſbyterians expected nothing leſs than the Tole- 
ration of their Religion. The Republicans, Indepen- 
dents, and Anabaptiſts, relied on an entire Impunity, 
conformable to the Declaration made at Breda. And 
even the Regicides were not abſolutely in Deſpair, as 
by that Declaration, none were to be precluded from 
the Royal Clemency, but ſuch Perſons as were excepted 
by Parliament. 

Bis ho Burnet has divided this Reign into two Parts; 
the one from 1660 to 1673 ; and the other from 1673 
to the Death of the King in 1685. He had his private 
Reaſons for this Diviſion : Becauſe he was more authen- 
tically acquainted with the Affairs of Scotland during the 
firſt twelve Vears; and little converſant with thoſe of 
England : But, during the laſt twelve Years, he was him- 
ſelf much concerned in the Tranſactions of England. 
This Prelate is no more to be regarded for the Ele- 
Bine than for the Impartiality, of his Work; yet his 

iviſion of it does not ſeem improper: For the firſt Pe- 
riod.glided ſmoothly enough; the latter was full of Per- 
plexities, and is a memorable Era in the Exgliſb Hiſto- 
xy + Therefore, that Diviſion will be adhered to here, 
without any farther treading in the Steps of that Writer ; 
whoſe Hiſtory, however, may be of Ule, when read with 
Precaution ; as, indeed, all other Authors ought to be 
read, who bave treated of theſe Times. 

ALmMosT all the Tranſactions of this Reign were in- 
fluenced by Religion, and the Royal Prerogative ; which 
makes the Accounts given by different Hiſtorians ſo con- 
tradictory to each other. There are three Sorts of Au- 
thors who have wrete the Hiſtory of this Reign. The 


firſt, ere thoſe who profeſs to be High-Church with 


Regard to Religion; and, with Reſpect to the Goveru- 
ment, 
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ment, aſcribe to the King an almoſt unlimitted Power, 


the High-Fliers, or Rigid Tories; who were good Pro- 
© teſtants ; but invetrate Enemies againſt the Preſbyterians, 


| * whom they ſcarcely allowed to be Chriſtians, becauſe 


they had no Biſhops. The ſecond, are a Set of Writers, 
who were Proteſtants, and of the Number of that Party 
called Whigs; among whom there was a Mixture of 
Churchmen and Preſbyterians. And the ru, are Po- 
piſn Writers, whoſe Tenets and Principles were equally 
repugnant to the eſtabliſhed Religion, and the old Con- 
ſtitution of England. N 

Taz frequent Inſinuations of ſuch Hiſtorians ought 
not to be implicitly regarded. They deſerve all to be 
ſuſpected: On which Account, Lord Bolingbroke, who 
onght to be ſuſpected as much as any other, adviſes, 
« to pay no Regard to the Epithets given, nor to the 
Judgments paſſed ; to neglect all Declamation, weigh the 
Reaſoning, and advert to Fact:“ But this was only a Re- 
petition of the Advice given by Rapin before, 


1. The 


| 

| 
| 
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I. The FIRST PART of the Reign of King 
CHARLES the Second, from his RE- 
STORATION n 1660, 70 the Oppoſition 
againſt the Miniſtry 77 1673. 


A. D. THIS Monarch nominally began his Reign over 


1660. 


— — 


Great-Britain, from the Death of his Father, on 


the zoth of January 1649. He was proclaimed King 


of Scotland, on the iſt of February 1649; and was 
crowned, at Scone, on the 1ſt of January 1651. But 
his Reign over Erg/and did not actually commence till 
the 8th of May 1660, when he was proclaimed in Lon- 
don Nor was he crowned there till the 23d of April 
1661. His Reign continued till 1685; and afforded a 
— Variety of Incidents, that ſlrongly affected the 
ingdom. | 

Fas Saxons and Normans had wiſely ſettled the Go- 
vernment of England upon a monarchical Bottom: And 
thoſe very Men, who, ſome Years before, had juſtled 
out Monarchy, on Account of its Encroachments upon 
the Rights of the People, were become as zealous now 
to reſtore it again, on the Encroachments which the aſ- 
ſuming Part of the People had lately made upon the 
Rights of their Fellow-Subjects. 

IT looks as if Heaven took a more than ordinary Care 
of England, that the People did not throw up their Li- 
berties all at once upon the Reſtoration : For though, 
as Wekwood obſerves, © ſome were. for bringing the 
King back upon Terms ; yet, after he was once come, he 
poſſeſſed ſo entirely the Hearts of his People, that they 
thought nothing was too much for them to grant, or 
for him to receive.“ 

His Majeſty was received into the Houſe cf Peers by 
the Earl of Manchefter, their Speaker, with a Specci, 

| con- 


Crown and 
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1 congratalating im upon © this happy Reſtoration to his A. D. 


# preſſion of his juſt Right and Title. He obſerved, That 
as the Nation in general, ſo the Peers with a more per- 
Z ſonal and particular Senſe, had felt the Stroke that cut 
the Gordian Knot, which faſtened his Majeſty to his 
Kingdom, and the Kingdom to his Majeſty. That ſince 
* thoſe ſtrange and various Fluctuations and Diſcompoſures 
in Government; fince thoſe horrid and unparalleled 
Z Violations of all Order and Juſtice, Strangers had ruled 
cover them, even with a Rod of Iron. But, continued 
he, great King! give me leave to ſpeak the Confidence, 
as well as Deſires, of the Peers of England: Be you the 
7 powerful Defender of the true Proteſtant Faith, the juſt 
3 Aſfertor and Maintainer of the Laws and Liberties of your 
Subjects; ſo ſoall Judgment run down like a River, and 
* Tuftice like a mighty Stream. He ſaid, he offered no flat- 
> tering Titles; for his Majeſty was the Deſire of three 
Kingdoms: That the Hands of his People were lifted up 
to Heaven with Prayers and Praiſes : And what oral. 
Triumph could equal this his Pomp and Glory? He con- 
cluded with theſe Words: Long may your Majeſty live 
and zcign; a Support to your Friends; a Terror to your 
Enemies; an Honour to your Nation; and an Example 
to Kings, of Piety, Juſtice, Prudence, and Power; that 
this prophetic Expreſſion may be verified in your Ma- 
jeſty, King Charles the Second ſpall be greater than ewer 

avas the greateſt of that Name.” His Majeſty returned a 
gracious Anſwer, importing, That he found his Heart 
really ſet to endeavour by all Means for the reftoring of 
the Nation to Freedom and Happineſs ; which he hoped to 
effect by the Advice of his Parliament: Of this alio they 
might be confident, that, next to the Honour of God, he 
ſhould ſtudy the Welfare of his People; and ſhould not 
only be a true Defender of the Faith, but a juſt Aſſertor of 
the Laws and Liberties of his Subjects.“ A Medal was 
ſtruck in Commemoration of this great Event: But a 
tew Years ſhewed that the Peers entertained too high 
an Opinion of the King, who came very ſhort of his Pro- 
mies: As alſo that Loth he and his Miniſters * de- 
rous 


ignity, after ſo long and ſo ſevere a Sup- 1660. 
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A. D. firous of gradually undermining the Conſtitution, inſtead of 

1660. ſtorming it by open force. 

— Tus King, immediately on his Reſtoration, imitated 
the Conduct of his Grand-father Henry the Fourth of 
France, who ſucceeded to that Crown, on the Extinction 
of the Line of Valois, by the Death of Henry the Third 
in 1589 ; in the ſame Manner as his Grand- father James 
the Firſt, ſucceeded to the Crown of England, on the 
Extinction of the Line of Tudor, by the Death of Queen 
Elizabeth in 1603. Henry the Fourth introduced the 
Houſe of Bourbon to the Throne, and annexed Nawarre 
to France: James the Firſt alſo introduced the Houſe of 
Stewart upon the Throne, and annexed Scotland to Eng- 
land, Charles the Second, like Henry the Fourth, re- 
nounced the Proteſtant Religion ; and, like him, he en- 
deavoured to ſtifle all Animoſities among his divided 
Subjects. He was at firſt ſo punctual in performing his 
Declaration publiſhed atBreda, that he received ſome Per-. 
ſons into his Council, who ſeemed naturally to have no 
Pretenſions to ſuch Honour and Favour, as they had 
formerly profeſſed themſelves Enemies to his Family ; 
but his Aim was to unite all in Obedience to the Laws, 
and a ſincere Attachment to his Perſon, as the true Cen- 
ter of his Government. 

THe firſt Thing which the King undertook was to 
eſtabliſh a Council, conſiſting of thirty Perſons. Theſe 
were the Dukes of York and Glouceſter ; Sir Edward Hyde ; 
General Monk; Admiral Montague; the Marquifes of 
Ormond, Dorcheſter, and Hertford ; the Earls of Southamp- * 
ton, Lindſey, Berkſhire, Norwich, Maucheſter, Nortbum- 
berland, St. Albans, and Leicefter ; Viicount Say; the 
Lords Wentworth, Seymour, Culpepper, and Roberts; Dea- 
ail Holles, Sir Frederic Cornwallis, Sir George Carteret, 

Sir Anthony Aſpley Cooper, Colonel Howard, Arthur An- 
efly, Sir Charles Berkley, Sir Edward Nicholas, and Sir 
William Morrice. Moſt of theſe were Royal/i/ts, who had 
ſhewn great Zeal and Affection for the King and his Fa- 
ther; — ſome of them were eminent Pre/byterians, 
particularly Mancheſter, Roberts, Cooper, Arnneflvy, and 
Halles, who, according to Barnet, had the chief Hand = 


a. 
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the Reſtoration: for which they were ſoon rewarded A. D. 
With Titles, as well as Employments : while Calamy and 18. 
Baxter, two remarkable Preſbyterian clergymen, were » 
j very whimſically made Chaplains to the King. 


GENERAL Monk had been already created Duke of 
* Albemarle, and honoured with the Garter ; he was con- 
* tinued in his Command as Captain-General of all the 
Forces in the three Kingdoms; was made Maſter of 
the Horſe; and allowed a Grant of 7000 J. a Year to 
* ſupport his Grandeur. Admiral Montague was made 
Earl of Sandwich, The Duke of York was inveſted with 
the Title of Lord High Admiral of England, and War- 
Aden of the Cinque Ports. Sir Edward Hyde was appoint- 
ed Lord Chancellor and Prime Miniſter. The Earl of 
Southampton Lord High Treaſurer. Sir Edward Nicholas 
and Sir William Morrice, Secretaries of State. The 

> Marquis of Ormond was appointed Lord Steward; and 
the Earl of Mancbeſter Lord Chamberlain to the Houſ- 
hold. Sir Frederic Cornwallis Treaſurer to the Houſhold; 
Sir Charles Berkley, Comptroller; and Sir George Car- 
teret, Vice-Chamberlain of the Houſhold. 

By theſe Promotions in the Cabinet, and the Coun- 
cil, the King gratified all Parties. The old Roya/:/?; 
were pleaſed with the new Miniſtry ; and the Pre/&yre- 
rians were kept in good Humour, by having ſome of 
their Party careſſed by the King, who politicly admitted 
their Leaders into the Council, Dover they had ſuch In- 
fluence in the Parliament, which was now Conſtitutionally 
fermed of two Houſes of Lords and Commons. 

Tus Preſbyterians had the Superiority in the Lower 
Houſe over the Epiſcopalians ; and gave the King con- 
vincing Marks of their Zeal for his Service. But, as 
ſoon as his Majeſty arrived in Eugland, this Aſſembly, 
which had been honoured with the Name of Parliament, 
ſince the 25th of April, was only called the Convention; 
becauſe the King was unwilling to own them for a Par- 
lament, as they had not been ſummoned by his Writs. 
However, this Change of Name was of no long Con- 
tinuance : for, on the 1ſt of Zune, his Majeſty went ta. 
the Houſe of Lords, where he ſent for the Houſe of 

Commons, 
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A. D Commons, and gave the royal Aſſent to three Acts for 
- 660. the better eſtabliſhing the Government. The F was, 


to change the Convenlion into a Parliament, and as ſuch 
to declare the two Houſes then fitting at Hefmiinſter, not- 
withſtanding any Want of the King's Writs of Summons; 
whereby the long Parliament begun the 3d of Nowember 
1640, was fully diſſolved, which originally met for the 
Preſervation of the true and ancient Conſtitution The 
Second was, to continue the monthly Tax of Seventy 
Thouſand Pounds for three Months. And the Third 
was, to continue all judicial Proceedings. 

Tug three principal Points which the Parliament took 
into Conſideration, were, 1/7, An Act of Pardon, or In- 
demnity, purſuant to the Declaration of Breda, for 
whatever had paſſed ſince the Beginning of the Troubles, 
2d. For enabling the King to diſband the Army. And 
34. For ſettling his Revenue. . 
Tn Act of Indemnity was the moſt urgent; and 
was neceſſary, for the Security both of the Perſons and 
Deſcendants of thoſe who had been concerned in the late 
Troubles, and were liable to be called to an Account, 
if the Laws had been ſtrictly executed. The Kovyaliſts 
had been deemed Rebels ſince the Year 1642: And, as 


the King was now at the Head of the Government, he 


might have explained the Laws in his own Favour, by 
declaring thoſe Rebels who had been in Arms either 
againſt him or his Father. The Queſtion of Right 
concerning the War between the King and the Parlia- 
ment remained undecided ; nor was it eaſy or expedient 
to determine, as ſuch Explications had occaſioned the 
Troubles, which were now intended to be buried in 


eternal Oblivion. The Parliament accepted of the Par- 


don and Indemnity offered in the Declaration made at 
Breda ; by proceeding in a Body to Whitehall, where 
the Commons, with the Speaker at their Head, acknow- 
ledged, at the Footſtool of the Throne, both for them- 
ſelves, and in the Name and Behalf of the whole Na- 
tion, the Guilt they had contracted by the late unnatural 
Rebellion. But the Speaker reprimanded Mr. Lenthal, 


in the Houſe, for ſaying, He that firſt drew his Sword 
againſt 
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againſt the late King, committed as great an Offence as A. D. 

he that cut off his Head.” Theſe Words were ſpoke 1660. 
upon the Debate of the Bill of Indemnity ; and were 
7 conſidered by the Houſe, to contain the higheſt Reflec- 
tion on the Proceedings of the Lords and Commons of 
the laſt Parliament, in their acting before 1648: Their 
Conduct was looked upon, by the preſent Parliament, as 
® juſt and neceſſary ; becauſe, they inſiſted, that the Sword 
was then drawn, to bring Delinguents to Puriſkment, and 
to vindicate the 7% Liberties of the People: Therefore, 
they could not bear a Reflection, that brought thoſe who 
acted before 1648, into Balance with them who Cut of 
* the King's Head; © Appealing to God, and their Con- 
* ſciences bearing Witneſs, that they had. no Thoughts 
2 againſt his Perſon, much leſs againſt his Life.” 


THE Sword of Liberty was certainly drawn on that 


Occaſion: But the People, after a fatal Experience, 


found they had only been altering the Mode of Tyranny; 
and they embraced the firſt Opportunity of reſtoring the 
Con fitu tion, by reſtoring the King. 'The Parliament, in 
the Manner they accepted the Act of Indemnity, con- 
demned many of their old Confederates ; ſome of whom 
were to be ſacrificed to the Manes of the murdercd 


King ; and the Royaliſts who ſuffered in 1649 : But the 


4 Commons were not ſo eager for ſhedding Blood as the 
Lords, who had ſuffered moſt from the Barbarity of the 
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late Times, and were defirous to mark the Revival of 
their Authority, with ſome exemplary Shew of Puniſh- 


ment upon thoſe who had ſo long loaded them with Op- 


preſſions. 

Tu King, on the 6th of June, publiſhed a Procla- 
mation, declaring, that all ſuch of the late King's Judges 
as did not ſurrender themſelves within fourteen Days, 
ſhould be excluded from the general Pardon. This Pro- 
clamation was conſidered as a Sort of Pardon, at leaſt 
for Life, to thoſe who confided in it: In Conſequence of 
which, twenty ſurrendered ; nineteen withdrew out of 
the Kingdom ; and others were taken in attempting to 
eſcape. But, by the Words of this Proclamation, thoſe 


who ſurrendered themſelves could not be aſſured — their 
Ives. 
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A. D. Lives. The Act of Indemnity met with ſome Obſtacles 
1660. in the Houſe of Commons; and with more in the Houſe 


of Lords, where it was propoſed, that all thoſe ſhould 
be 282 from Pardon, who had a Hand in the Death 


i 


| N W. 
of the King ; or who had /ate in any High-Court of Tuſtice 1 
durivg the Ulurpation. Such an Extenſion alarmed the 7? 


People: And both Houſes had. Conferences upon this , 
Subject; in one of which, Chancellor Hyde declared, 
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« That, being employed in an Ambaſſy to Spain, he 4 


was expreſsly charged by his Majeſty to avow, That the 


| horrible Murder of his Father was not the Ad of the Par- 1 


liament, or People of England; but of a very wretched and 
little Company of Miſcreazts in the Kingdom.” The Com- 
mons returned their Thanks to the King for this juſt De- 
fence of the Parliament and People of England. The 
King deſired the Lords, to paſs this Act without other 


Exceptions than of thoſe who were immediately guilty of 
the Murder of his Father: And, on the 2gth of Augu/t, * 


it received the royal Aſſent: Though it has been ſug- 
geſted, that he treipaſſed on the Priviledge of Parlia- 


ment, by interfering in Matters depending before the 4 


Houſe. 


Br this Act of Indemnity, an abſolute Pardon was 
given to all who had been engaged in the late Troubles; 


excepting forty-nine of the late King's Judges : With this 


Diſtinction, that as to the Twenty, who ſurrendered 1 
themſelves, if they were condemned, they ſhould not be 
executed without an Order from the King and Parlia- 


ment. Oliver Cromaell, Ireton, Braaſhaw, Pride, and 
twenty others, who were dead, were attainted, and their 
Eſtates confiſcated. Phelps, and Sir Arthur Haſlerig, 
were put in the ſame Condition. Sir Henry Vane and 
Lambert, were excepted from Pardon, both as to Life 
ard Eſtate. Sr. John, and ſeventeen others, were ex- 
cluded from any Benefit of this Act, if they ever accepted 
any public Employment in England: As alſo were thoſe 
who had converted to their Uſe any Goods belonging to 


the Church. All thoſe who had given Sentence of 


Death in any of the late illegal High-Courts of Juſtice, 
except Colonel Ingoldſoy, and Colonel Thomlinſon, w_ 
diſab 
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4 diſabled from bearing any Office. And Penalties were A. D. 
made againſt thoſe who ſhould uſe any Words of Reproach 1562+ 
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tending to revive the Memory of the late Troubles. Be- 


ſides, the King releaſed and diſcharged all Arrears of 
Wards, Alienations, Purveyance, reſpite of Homage, 


and Rent; which were computed to amount to above 


twelve Millions Sterling: But he expected a ſuitable 


Ky 


in return for his Generoſity. 


* Compenſation, from the Gratitude of his Parliament, 


x 


Tu Act of Indemnity was repreſented as an extra- 


ordinary Act of Clemency ; and it was quite reverſe ta. 
the Proſcriptions generally attendant upon ſuch Altera- 
tions in Government, Sylla, the Roman Dictator, who. 
defended the Cauſe of the Nobility againſt the Com- 
mons, in a bloody civil War; was as inhuman after his 


Victory, as Cromwell, who ſet the Commons agaialt the 


Nobility. Cæſar was equally cruel to the Adherents of 
Pompey ; which made Cicero ſay, his Cauſe was impious, 
and his Victory ſcandalous ; as he did not ſtop at ſelling 
of private Mens Eſtates, but involved all the Countries 


and Provinces together in one common Calamity, Lord 


Clarendon has much the ſame Obſervation upon Cromwell, 


who ſold all the Eſtates and Effects belonging to the 


Royal Family. The victorious Party in the Barons Wars, 


and in the Contentions between the Houſes of York and 


Lancaſter, ſhewed great Severity to their Enemies: But 


Henry the Seventh acted very different, by paſſing an 


Act of Indemnity, and offering a general Pardon, to 
all who ſubmitted to his Mercy: In which he was now 
imitated by his Succeſſor Charles the Second; who ſhed 
little Blood, in Revenge for the Death of his Father, 
twenty-two Noblemen, many Gentlemen, and upwards 
of 50,000 common Soldiers: So that Biſhop Parker 
remarks, © The King vanquiſhed his Enemies by this 
Act of Oblivion.“ 

Tu Commons ſtrove to ſhew themſelves as grateful, 
as the King ſeemed to be generous ; and took it into 
Conſideration how to eſtablich his Revenue, before he 
paſſed the Act of Indemnity. The Monarchs of Eng- 


land, 
* SeeVol. II. p. 8. | 
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A. D. and, from the Reign of Edward the Firſt, were uſed to 
— impoſe ſome Duties upon the Importation and Exportation MF na! 
of Merchandize, by their Prerogative, which Cuſtom the 
had rendered almoſt hereditary. But, in Proceſs of the 
Time, this unlimited Prerogative of the Crown came to 4 for 
be reſtrained, and in a 2 Meaſure yielded up to the are 
Parliament t, upon the frequent Petitions of the Subjects ha 
for the Remiſſion of ſuch arbitrary Impoſitions, and pa 
their free Offers of ſufficient Supplies by Parliament, for an 


all neceſſary Occaſions. King Edward the Third, and his Nea 


Succeſſors, ſuſpended theſe ancient Duties, which were ch 
much decreaſed; and, in Lieu thereof, accepted either an 
of ſuch temporary Subſidies, or Aids by Parliament, as va 
were thought ſufficient to aſſiſt them upon any extraordi- dl 
nary Occaſions ; or of ſuch fixed and fettled Subſidies as m 
ſhould be neceſſary for the Support of the Crown, the F. 
Defence of the Realm, and the Safeguard of the Seas, C1 
during their reſpective Lives. Pt 
TrEsE parliamentary Subſidies were compoſed of a P. 
Tonnage, and a Poundage. Tonnage was originally granted E 
by Parliament to King Edward the Third, being payable ir 
upon all Wines imported, after the particular Rates, and n 
according to the particular Methods, preſcribed by the 
ſeveral Laws which granted this Duty to the reſpective ſ 


Kings and Queens; being at firſt no more than 25. per 
Ton; though it was very much increaſed in ſucceeding 
Ages. Poundage was firſt granted to Henry the Sixth for 
Life ; being payable on all other Merchandize imported 
and exported, according to the particular Rates and Va- 
Jues preſcribed ; aad was at firſt no more than 64. in the 
Pound. ITheſe Subſidies had undergone ſeveral Regula- 
tions ; and were now granted to King Charles the Second 
for Life; together with the Continuation of the Exci/e 
till the 2oth of Auguſt, which was firſt introduced during 
the Civil Wars. It may be neceſſary to obſerve, that 
the Duties of Tonnage and Poundage, have generally 
brought in about 600,000 J. a Year, free of all —_ 
, and 
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+ See Rolt's Dictionary of Trade and Commerce, un ur 
the Article Cuſtoms. 
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and Deductions : But the Exciſe was then confined in a A. D. 
narrow Compaſs, and produced nothing like ſo much in 2 


the Beginning as at the End of this Reign, This was 
the Introduction of all thoſe innumerable and burthen- 
ſome Taxes which have ſo much overloaded Trade, and 
are become a perfect Science to underſtand : For there 
have been no leſs than thirty additional Branches, or 
particular Duties, impoſed ſince the Reſtoration, which 
annually produce about 1,300,000/. and are properly 
called the Cy/loms. The Duty of Exciſe, firſt levied by 
the Parliament in 1643, was charged on Malt-Liquors 
and Cyder made for Sale : It was afterwards extended to 
Salt, Malt, Hops, Sweets, Low-Wines or Spirits, Can- 
dles, Soap, tanned Hides and Skins, Vellum and Parch- 
ment, Paper, printed Silks, &c. gilt Wire, Starch, 
Plate, Tea, Spirituous-Liquors, and Glaſs. Theſe Ex-' 
ciſes, as well as the Cuſtoms, were gradually introduced, 
particularly after the Revolution in 1688, when they 
produced only 694,476 J. for the firſt Year : But the 
Exciſe Duty, in 1703, amounted to 1,745,860 /. and, 
in 1726, it brought in 2, 677, 354 J. which was 1, 146,993 J. 
more than the Cuſtoms. | 

Born Cuſtoms and Exciſes were afterwards ſettled as 
ſo many hereditary Taxes, and were Matters of the 
utmoſt Importance in the — Reigns; which may 
well juſtify theſe Obſervations, and it will be very eſſen- 
tial to continue them at their proper Periods ; efdecially 
as the Extenſion of Exciſe Laws muſt always be conſi- 
dered as repugnant to the Inſtitution of Juries, and a 
large Breach in the Conſtitution; notwithſtanding the Pill 
has been artfully gilded by thoſe ſtate Empirics, who had 
not Skill to heal up the Wounds, which had been long 
feſtering for Want of an effectual Cure by able Phyſi- 
clans. 

T'ne Bill for Tonnage and Poundage, with that for the 
Temporary Exciſe, received the royal Aſſent, on the 28th 
of July; when Sir Harbottle Grimſtone, the Speaker of 
the Houſe of Commons, preſented them to his Majeſty, 
with the following memorable Speech : “ That it was 
ae der the Courſe of Pailiaments to charge the People — 

| ay- 
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A. D. Payments, until their Liberties and Grievances were fit 
3660. confirmed and redrefſed: Vet, out of the greateſ Truſt and 

Confidence that ever Subjects had in a Prince, the Houſe 
of Commons then event out of their old May, and ſup- 
plied his Majeſty's Neceſſities with the greaze/t Gift that 
ever Prince of this Kingdom had given by his People.“ 
Wren his Majeſty paſſed the Act of Indemnity, he 
ll alſo paſſed four others; One for Confirmation of judicial 
if Proceedings from the It of May 1642, notwith/tanding i 
[ their. Ilegality: Another, for Proviſion of Monies to pay | 
eff the Armies and Newy, by a Poll-Bill: A third; To 
prevent Uſury, by. fixing the Iutereſt of Money at fix- per 
Cent: And a Fourth, For a perpetual Anniverſary-1hanks- 
giving on the 29th of May, the Day of his Majeſty's Birth 
and Reſtoration. 
| : Tux Speaker of the Houſe of Commons made a 
l Speech full of Adulation to the King ; extolling him as 
| a proper Perſon for the Defender of the Faith, and in- 
veighing againſt the Regicides. The King then ad- 0 
dreiſed the Parliament, by deſiring _ * To cauſe 
exemplary Juſtice to be done upon thoſe who were guilty 


of ſeditious Speeches or Writings, as well as thoſe who 5 
broke out into ſeditious Actions. He alſo acquainted ha 


them, that he had not ſo much Money in his Purſe, as 
when he came to them: That the weekly Expence of the . 
Navy eat up all they had given him by the Bill of Ton- 
nage and Poundage : That he had not been able to give ? 
his Brothers one Shilling ſince he came into England; , 
nor to keep any Table in his Houſe, but what he eat at b 
himſelf.” The Commons made a Preſent to the Duke MW 
of York of 10, ooo. and of 7000 J. to the Duke of he 
Gleucefier. They alſo proceeded to, ſettle the Revenue I, 
for. the King, and reſolved to raiſe it to 1,200,000 J. . 
which was to anſwer all the extraordinary Expences of 18 
the Government; and was more than any King of Eng- | 
Hand had ever eryoyed, except Henry the Eighth, But, WM, 
before this could be compiered, the King came to the 1 
Parliament, on the 13th of Cepfennber, and paſſed ſome WM 
Bills that were ready: Aſter which, both Houſes ad- 50 
journed to the 6th. of Nowemoer : Though the King, by 
COR» 
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tive, when the Parliament were made to expect a Proro- 
ation. 

: p Six Acts were paſſed on this Occaſion. 1. For the 
peedy raiſing of a Supply, by Way of Land-Tax. 2. 
To diſband the Army, and pay off ſome Part of the 
Fleet. 3. To raiſe 140,000 J. at 70,000/. a Month, 
to begin the 1ſt of November. 4. To regulate the Bay 
Trade. 5. To encourage and increaſe Shipping and 
Navigation. 6. For reſtoring ſome Miniſters to their 
Places, and confirming others in vacant Places, His Ma- 
jeſty alſo recommended it to both Houſes, To join with 
him in reducing the Proceedings of Parliaments, to the 
ancient Rules and Orders; the Deviation from which 
had done them no Good.” 

Tus ſame Day was remarkable for the Death of the 
Duke of Glouceſter, who was unexpectedly taken out of the 
World by the Small-Pox, inthe 2oth Year of his Age. He 
was tenderly beloved, and greatly lamented, S the 
King z who appeared more concerned for the Loſs of 
his Brother, than for any Misfortune which had evor 
happened to him before. This young Prince was alſo 
regretted by the Court and People, who had Reaſon to 
think he was more attached to the Religion and Conſtitution 
of his Country, than either of his Brothers ; both of 
whoſe good Qualities were united in him. He had the 
Penetration of the King, and the Induſtry of the Duke 
of York ; without the Levity and Indolence of the for- 
mer, or the Moroſeneſs and Obſtinacy of the latter: So 
that his Death was looked upon to be as great a Loſs to 
England, as the Death of his Uncle Herry Prince of 
p Wales,ho W died the 6th of Nowember 1612, in the 
| 18th Year of his Age. | 
* Tu Death of this amiable Prince was ſoon followed 
by that of his Siſter the Princeſs Dowager of Orange, 
who came to London, on the 25th of September, to con- 
| gratulate the King her Brother upon his Reſtoration: 
Phat was alſo taken ill of the Small. Pox, and died on the 
Y Feth of December, at the Age of twenty-nine Years. 
2 8 

Vol, III. Hep 
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conſenting to this Adjournment, thought he had ſhewn a A.D. 
great Act of Indulgence, in throwing aſide his Preroga- 166 
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A. D Her Name was Mary, and ſhe was married, on the 2d 
* 3660. of May 1641, to Wilkam 2 Prince of Orange, Wo 
died on the 13th of November 1650, and ſeven Day 

after his Death the Princeſs was delivered of a Son, 

Who in 1688 became King of England by the Name of 8 

William the Third. Be” -.- 

THz King iſſued out a ſpecial Commiſſion, by Way i 

of Goal-Delivery, for 'Trial of the Regicides, during the 

*Receſs of Parliament. The — — were thirty. 
four; conſiſting of twenty Privy-Counſellors, the Lord. 

Mayor, eight fultices, and five other Lawyers; among 

whom were ſeveral who had diſtinguiſned themſelve 

againſt the late King. The Number of thoſe concerned 

in the Death of les the Firſt, as Judges, Office 

of the Court of Juſtice, and others, amounted to eighty. 

one; of whom twenty-five were dead, nineteen had 

made their Eſcapes, ſeven were pardoned, and twenty-| 

nine condemned to die. But of theſe laſt, nineteen | 

were pardoned as to Life, in purſuance of the Procla. 

mation of the 6th of June, and reſerved for other 

- Penalties ; ſuch as Impriſonment, Baniſhment, and 

Forfeiture of Eflate ; their Names being Harareſi, M aller 

Wiat, Tichburne, Marten, Pennington, Rew, Holland 

Donons, Garland, Temple, Millington, Hawveningham, Lil 

_ burn, Fleetwood, Smith, Meyn, and Hewlet : So that only 

ten were to be executed. 'Theſe were General Harri. 

fon, Carew, Scot, Clement, Scroop, and Jones, who all ſatch 

as Judges at the Trial of the late King; and the 1ai 

came in upon the Proclamation. The other four wen 

| Axtel, who had guarded the High Court of Juſtice: 

| Cook, the Sollicitor, who had been Chief Juſtice of re. 

land: Hugh Peters, the favourite enthuſiaſtic Preacher 

or Cromwell: And Hacker, who commanded on the 

Scaffold at the King's Execution. They were all ar 

raigned, on the 1oth of Oober, at the O/d-Batley, on 

Indictments for compaſſing the Death of the late King, 

within the Statute of the 25th of Edward the Third. 

Sir Orlando Bridgeman, Lord Chief Baron, ſate as Prefi- 

dent of the Court, and in his Charge to the Jury ſaid, 

« He muſt deliver for plain and true Law, that By Au- 

| | ority, 
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thority, no ſingle Porſor.,, no Community of Perſons, A. D. 
not the People collectively or repreſentatively, have any. 

NY cocrcive Power over the King of England.” Which he 

n, undertook to prove by inſtancing the Caſe of the two 

a 1 Spencers in the Reign of Edward the Second; as allo by 

citing the Maxims of Common Law, and the Meaning 

ay of ſeveral Statutes. He ſaid, © It is a Rule of Law, 

he the King can do no wrong ; therefore, cannot be pu- 

Y- IM niſhed for any wrong: Bur if any of his Miniſters do 

d. wrong, though by his Command, they are puniſhable.” 

ng The eſtabliſhing of ſuch a Doctrine, was attempted by 

bo go the Firſt, and declared fundamental by the pre- 
tent Parliament: But it was inconſiſtent with the 

en Actions of the Long-Parliament, contradiQory to the 

"FF received Opinions of the Preſbyterians, and was only 

Lad | making a mere Matter of Form of the Trial of the Re- 


"8 gicides, who were denied the Benefit of Council, and 
en were readily brought in guilty, with an Appearance of 
OF Malice as well as of Juſtice : Milliam Hewlet was alſo 
cr 


brought in guilty for being the King's Executioner : 
| But was pardoned ; becauſe no Credit was given to 
er the Accuſation. Harriſon behaved in a noble Manner 
na at his Trial: He acted wholly upon Republican Prin- 
ciples, and had diſdained all the Honours that Crom- 
ni ee could confer upon him, when he began his Uſur- 
„ pation. All of them defended their Conduct, as if they 
were conſcious of no Guilt : They knew their Fate was 
determined, and were prepared to face Death in its ut- 
cr moſt Terrors. Harriſon, and the five others who were 
Judges; with Coot and Peters, were immediately exe- 
Ire- cuted at Charing-Croſs : But Hacker and Axtel ſuffered 
at Tyburn. They gloried in the Cauſe for which they 


the died, and acted the Part of reſolute Romans. Sir Henry 
Lene and Lambert, though they were not concerned as 
„on the immediate Murderers of the King, were reſerved to 
ing, take their Trials in 1662 ; when the former was exe- 
rd, cuted, and the latter was baniſhed. Some others were 
reſi impriſoned in the 7 over, and treated with great Igno- 
aid, miny. The Bodies of Cromwell, Ircton, Bradſhaw, and 
Au- Pride, were taken out of their Graves, drawn on Ilurd. 
TIty, C2 les 
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A. Þ.les to Tyburn, hung up for ſeveral Hours, their Heads 
x660, cut off and . upon Veſiminſter-Hall, and their 
Bodies thrown into a Hole under the Gallows ; which 
was done on the goth of January 1661; being the 
ſame Day of the Month that they cauſed the King to 
be beheaded, twelve Years before. This ws pe, fn 1 

the dead Bodies might ſeem an irrational Exceſs of Re- 
ſentment; eſpecially as it was believed that the Remains 
of Cromwell were never found: But it was ſo far = "7 
tic, as it was agreeable to the general Indignation which 
the People now conceived of the Regicides ; and it was 
ſomewhat like what had been done by Hardicanute the 
Dane in 1039. At the ſame Time, an Act of Attainder 
was paſſed againſt the Blood and Eftates of the nineteen i 
Judges of the late King, who were fled from Jultice, WM 
among whom was the brave and ſenſible Republican 
| Major-General Ludhw, Author of the Memoirs under 
his Name, who received Intelligence from Secretary 
Morrice, that if he ſtaid, he was a dead Man; and re- 
tired into Sauitzerland, as a Country more ſuitable than 
any other to his Notion of Liberty; and the others 
were Liſſe, Say, Walton, Whalley, Barkſjiead, Liveſey Okey, Wi 
Hewyjon, Goffe, Holland, Chaloner, Cauley, Cobbet, Love, 
Dixwel, Blagrave, Broughton, and Dendy, who were all 
thereby adjuged, convicted, and attainted of High- 
Treaſon : But Barkflead, Okey, and Cobbet, were ſeized Wi 
in Holland, in 1662, and ſent to England, where they Wl 
were executed, as well as Jane. However, among all | 
theſe Reſpects paid to the Memory of the Royal Mar- 
tyr, it is furprizing that the Court never conſidered that 
he was interred without the funeral Service : That as 
alſo his Son ſhould now neglect to have that Ceremony 

performed. | 

THe Concerns of Religion were craftily intermin- 
gled with thoſe of the State: For the King ſecretly 
wanted an Indulgence to Popery ; and his Prime-Mini- 
ſer avowed his Averſion to Preſbytery. The Declara- 
tion of Breda promiſed a Liberty to tender Conſciences ; 
which the interior Sectaries thought a ſufficient Tolera- 
tion: But the Preſbyterians aſpired at an Eſtabliſhment 
» LM 
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| R in Oppoſition to the Epiſcopalians ; both of whom had A. U 


which had fallen into their Hands. If the King had 
been reſtored upon ſtrict Limitations, the Eſtabliff men 
of Preſbyterian Diſcipline would have been as rigidly 
inſiſted upon in England, as it had been in Seotland, be- 
fore the King arrived there from Breda, in 1650: But, 
from the Diſſimulation of Moa, and the Impatience of 
the People, the re- eſtabliſhinent of the Hierarchy, was 
the neceſſary Conſequence of the Reſtoration of the 
Monarchy. | 45 : 
In 1553, two Biſhops were expelled the Houſe of 
Lords, for refuſing to give Reverence to the Mats ; and 
ſeveral of them were put to Death by Queen Mary. In 
1559, two Biſhops were ſent to the Toxwer, for refuſing 
to take the Oath of Supremacy to Queen Elixaberb. The 
Biſhops favoured King James in his Views of arbitrary 
Power : And, in 1641, upon the Trial of the Earl of 
Strafford, they gave up their Right to fit in Caſes of 
Blood; which was a papal Immunity, formerly im- 
poſed upon the Biſhops of .Erg/and to keep up a ſepa- 
rate Juriſdition. In 1642, ten Biſhops were ſent to 
the Tower, on a Vote of the Houſe of Commons, im- 
peaching them of High-Treaſon, for proteſting againſt 
the Proceedings of Parliament: And, the ſame Year, 
the Houſe of Commons obliged King Charles the Firſt, 
to paſs an AQ for excluding the Biſhops from their 
Seats in Parliament, and having any temporal Juriſ- 
diction ; becauſe they had too ſtrong an Attachment to 
the King, and had perſecuted the Puritans. That Mo- 
narch was content to loſe his Life, rather than conſent 
to the Abolition of Epiſcopacy : And, as the Bifhops 
had ſuffered ſo much for their Adherence to the Royal 
Family, it was incembent upon Charles the Second to 
reſtore the Hierarchy, and diſcountenance Preſbytery, 

ALL the Royaliſts were zealous for the Epiſcopal 
DoArine ; and it was a Matter of Policy, as well as of 
Juſtice, to make it the eſtabliſhed Religion: Though. 
it was neceſſary to proceed with Caution, and gradually 
ſap the Foundation of all the Sectariſts. The legal 
| 'G 4 Authority 


oppreſſed each other by turns, and abuſed the Power 
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A. D. Authority had not repealed the Laws whereby the 
2660. Biſhops and Liturgy of the Church of England were 


eſtabliſhed. The Parliament had ſome warm Debatcs 


concerning the Settlement of the Church; and, at laſt, 
deferred the Examination of all religious Controver y to 
another Time; after paſſing a Vote, in which they de- 
fired his Majeſty to call ſuch a Number of Divines, as 
he ſhould think fit to adviſe with in Affairs of Religion. 
The Miniſtry intended to fortify the Power of the 


Crown, with the Influence of the Mitre: And, before 


che Receſs of the two Houſes, the King, by his Pre- 


rogative, reſtored all the old Biſhops, who were living, 


to their Sees; and came to a Reſolution of filling up 
the Vacancies. The ſurviving Prelates were Juxon of 
London, with thoſe of Bath and Wells, Oxford, Rocheſter, 
Salisbury, Chicheſter, Litchfield and Coventry, Ely, and 


Bangor : To whom were added thoſe of Durham, Exeter, 
C hejter, Peterborough, Carliſle, St. David's, and Landaff. 
'The Prerogative was never exerted on a more juſtifiable 
Occaſion : The Liturgy was re-admitted into the 
Churches: And all the ejected Clergy were reſtared 
to their Livings. + 

A rw Days after the Adjournment. of Parliament, 


the King publiſhed a Declaration, to preſerve the Ap- | 


pearance of Impartiality and Moderation between the 
Epiſcopalians and Preſbyterians. It contained eight 


Articles; importing, © That his Majeſty would provide | | 


ſuch Biſhops as would be frequent Preachers : That he 


would appoint a ſufficient Number of ſuffragan Biſhops : | 


That no Biſhop ſhould ordain, or exerciſe any Part of 
Juriſdiction which appertains to the Cenſures of the 
Church, without the Advice and Aſſiſtance of the Preſ- 
byters : That the Deans and Chapters ſhould be aſſiſted 
by an equal Number of Preſpyters in the Exerciſe, of 
the Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiftion : That no Biſhop ſhould 
exerciſe any arbitrary Power : That an equal Number 
of Divines of both Perſuaſions ſhould be appointed to 
reviſe the Liturgy, and to make ſuch Alterations as 
ſhould be thought neceſſary ; nor ſhould any Perſon be 


puniſhed or troubled for not uſing the Book of Com- 
mon- 
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mon- Prayer until it was reviewed and reformed : That A. D. 
all Ceremonies, if neceſſary to an entire Uniformity, . 


— — 


ſnould be left to the Advice of a National Synod, after 


'Y thoſe Jealouſies were extinguiſhed which made Men 


unfit for ſuch Conſultations : That no rigid Conformity 
ſhould be ufed for Kneeling at the Sacrament of the 
Lord's-Supper, receiving the Croſs in 1 bowing 
at the Name of JI Es us, and =p the Surplice : And 
that thoſe Perſons who ſhould take the Oaths of Alle- 
giance and Supremacy, ſhould be permitted to exerciſe 
their Eccleſiaſtical Function, without conforming to the 
Subſcription required by the Canon, and taking tat 
Oath of Canonical Obedience.” The King hereby aſ- 
ſamed a Kind of legiſlative Authority in Ecclefiattical 
Matters; and the 3 began to apprehend 
they were not to remain long undiſturbed, notwithſtand- 
ing this apparent Moderation of the Crown: For tlie 
Declaration was thought only a temporary Condeſcen- 
fion. They had received Directions to make their Pro- 
poſals for an Union with the Epiſcopalians ; which 
they offered upon the Plun of Archbiſhop U/er, where- 
by the Fatherhood of Epiſcopacy, and the Brotherhood 
of Preſbytery, were equally admitted. In Conſequence 
of theſe Propoſals, a Meeting of the Divines of both 
Perſuaſions was to have been held about the End of 
this Year: But it was declined by the Biſhops till the 
Beginning of the next; that the Court might firſt have 
an Opportunity of underſtanding the Strength and Senſe 
of the Parliament. The King was for indulging the 
SeCtariſts and Papiſts: Which was oppoſed by Ts Pref 
byterians ; and therefore the Court laid the Deſign of 
reſtraining them as well as the others: Whereby the 
Expectation of a general Union in the Church of Eng- 
land was A ere which then might have been ac- 
compliſhed, if there had been any Sincerity in the Pro- 
ceedings of the ſpiritual Rivals. 6 

Tur Parliament re- aſſembled, on the 6th of Nowem- 
ber, when the Commons preſented an Addreſs of 
Thanks to the King for his late Declaration, “ aſſur- 
ing him it had given general Satisfaction.“ The Lords 
C. 4 followed 
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A. D. followed their Example : Nor were the Preſbyterians 
1660. backward in thanking his Majeſty for his gracious 


Conceſſions ; though, in fact, they were only deluſive 
Promiſes. The great Work of the national Settlement 
was continued ; and, as every Thing relating to the 
Indemnity was diſpatched, the Parliament applied their 
Care to put the King in a Condition to disband the 
Army, by eſtabliſhing his Revenue, and granting him 
vupphes. 

Tus Revenue enjoyed by the late King, was found, 


npon Enquiry, to amount to leſs than 900,000/7. a Year ; + 


of which 210,493 J. aroſe, partly by illegal Exactions, 
2nd partly by Taxes that were now expired. The 
Commons were of Opinion, © that the Misfortunes 
of that Monarch, and the conſequent Miſeries, were 
oy owing to his Want of Money: But they ſtill 
had Frugality in View, after they had increaſed the 
preſent Revenue to 1,200,000 /. a Year ; becauſe they 
were afraid of rendering the King independent. The 
Court continued to alarm the * nes with a Diſſo- 
lution : Upon which the Commons prodigally endea- 
voured to oblige the King, by increaſing their late 
Grant of Tonage and Poundage, with one Half of the 


Produce of Exciſe, to him and his Succeſſors for ever. 


The Miniſtry were not contented, and the Commons 
granted them the other Half of the Exciſe in the ſame 
Manner, as a Recompence for the Abolition of the Te- 
nure of Wards and Liveries, which were Norman In- 
jtitutions, and had long given Offence to the Lovers 
of Liberty. By this Grant, the eſtabliſhed Revenue had 
a ſettled Fund of about 870,000 /. a Year ; and there 
remained 330,000 J. a Year to be ſettled in the ſame 
Manner: Towards which, the Commons alſo granted 
the Revenue of the Poſt-Office, and Wine-Licence- 
Office, to the King and his Succeſſors for ever. The 
former was at firſt farmed for 21,500 /. and afterwards 
for 50,0007. a Year : And the latter produced 15,000/. 
a or They alſo granted more Aſſeſſments, and 
ſome Arrears, for disbanding the Army. The Com- 


mons prepared a Bill for annexing Darkirk to the 
Crown 
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Crown of England for ever; but it was loſt among tbe A. D- 
Lords, though the Chancellor acknowledged it had the 


univerſal Approbation of the People. 

ALL the Services of this Parliament could not pro- 
tect them from a Diſſolution; while the Army continued 
to be quietly diſbanded. The Miniſtry were jealous of 
a Parliament, which had ſo many Members of that of 
1640, who were ſuſpected to retain their old Principles 
concerning Kingly Power : And they looked upon this 
Parliament like Silk-worms, who were to ſpin their 
Threads, lay their Eggs, and die: While a new one 
was to be prepared, which it was preſumed would be 
yet more favourable to thofe Court-Embrios, that were 
to be brought to Light in the Fulneſs of Time. The 
Parliament had ſubſiſted but eight Months after the firſt 
Meeting, and ſeven after the King's Reſtoration; yet 
it was to be diſmiſſed at the End of the ſecond Seſſion: 
for which Purpoſe, the King came to the Houſe of 
Lords on the 29th of December, to give the Royal Al- 
ſent to ſeveral Acts, and to diſſolve the Parliament. 

THe Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, in pre- 


ſenting the Bills for the Royal Aſſent, addreſſed his 


Majeſty in a very courtly Strain, e him, „That 
as the Poll-Bill, and the Aſſeſſment of 70,000 /. per 
Month, for diſbanding and diſcharging the Forces by 
Sea and Land,. had not done the Work, there were 
others ready ; the one intitled, An AQ for levying the 
Arrears of the Twelve Months Aſſeſſment; and the 
other intitled, An Act for the further ſupplying ſeveral 
Defects in the Act for diſbanding the Forces. That in 
Conſideration of the Charge of the Summer's Fleet, 
they had paſſed a Bill intitled, An Act for ſix Months 
Aſſeſſment at 70,000 J. per Menſem, to begin the Firſt of- 
January. That there were three other Bills relating to 
the Revenue, intitled, An Act for the better orderin 
the ſelling of Wines, Sc. An Act for erecting — 
eſtabliſhing a Poſt- Office. An Act for an Impoſt upon 
Ale, Beer, Cyder, and other Liquors, to hold for his 
Majeſty's Life. That, as it was the Deſire of his Com 
mons, his Majeſty might —_ be neceſſitated to reſont 
* * | te 
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A. D. to extraordinary or my Ways for raiſing 

1460. Money, they had paſſed another Bill, for raiſing} 

750, ooo J. for his Majeſty's further Supply. That there 

were other Bills of Public Concernment, intitled, An! 

Act for Attainder of ſeveral Perſons guilty of the horrid 

Murder of King Charles the Firſt, An Act for Confir- 

mation of Leaſes and Grants for Colleges and Hoſpi- 

tals, which would tend much to the quieting of Men's 

Eſtates. An Act to prohibit the Exportation of Wool 

and Fuller's Earth ; which would be an Encourage, 

ment to the ancient Staple Trade of the Kingdom, 

An Act for prohibiting the Planting, Setting, or Sow- 

ing of Tobacco in England or Ireland; which would im- 

prove the Plantations Abroad, and increaſe the Ship- 

ping at Home. That there was another Bill, intitled, 

An Act for taking away the Court of Wards and Li. 

veries, together with Tenure in Capite, Knights Ser- 

vice, and Purveyances, and for fxding a Revenue 

upon his Majeſty in Lieu thereof, which might be pro- 

perly called a Bill of Exchange. But that they ſhou!d 

not look upon the Conſiderations mentioned in this 

Bill, as a full Compenſation for his Majeſty's parting 

with two ſuch Royal Prerogatives, and ancient Flowers 

of the Crown, if more were not implied than was ex- 

prefled. For his Tenures in Capite were not only turn- 

ed into a Tenure of Soccage; which, alone, would 

ive him a juſt Right and Title to the Labour of their 

Plows, and the Sweat of their Brows; but they were 

likewiſe turned into a Tenure in Corde. What his 

Majeſty had before in his Court of Wards, he would 

be ſure to find in the Exchequer of all his People's 

Hearts. He ſaid, they had nothing more to offer or 

to ask ; but muſt conclude, with a thankful Acknow- 

ledgment of God's Goodneſs in reſtoring his Majeſty 

to his Royal and ImperiaP Crown and Dignity ; as alſo 

for making him tune Reſtorer of their Religion, and 
their Magna Charta Liberties.“ 

His Majeſty then gave the Royal Aſſent to the 
above-mentioned Acts; and, in his Turn, addreſſed. 
both Houſes in a Speech from the Throne, in the fol- 

lowing 
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lowing, Manner : „That perfunctory Thanks, or- A. D. 
dinary Thanks for ordinary Civilities, were eaſily 1660. 


given; but when the Heart was as full as his, it 
was a Labour to thank them! That they had outdone . 
all the good and obliging Acts of their Predeceſſors to- 
wards the Crown. That many former Parliaments: 
had particular Denominations for what they had done: 
They had been ftiled learned and unlearned ; and 
ſometimes had worſe Epithets ; He prayed them to re- 
ſolve, that this be for ever called the healing, and the 
bleſſed Parliament. That he ſhould not more propoſe 
any one Rule to himſelf in his Actions and Councils 
than this, I hat is a Parliament lite to think of this Action, 
or this Council? and it ſhould be a Want of Underſtand- 
ing in him, if it would not bear that Teſt. That he 
imputed the good Diſpoſition and Security they were all 
in, to the happy A@ of Indemnity and Oblivion: An 
they might be ſure he would not vn obſerve it re- 
ligiouſly and inviolably himſelf, but alſo exact the Per- 
formance of it from others; and, if ever any Perſon. 
ſhould have the Boldnefs to attempt to perſuade him. 
to the contrary, he would find fuch an Acceptation 
from him, as he would have, who ſhould perſuade him 
to burn Magna Charta, cancel all the old Laws, and to 
erect a new Government after his own Direction and 
Appetite.“ 3 | | 
As it was now cuſtomary for the King to give the 
Text in his Speech, the Chancellor was to give the 
Comment; and his Lordſhip, in a iong Harangue, . 
conſiſting of Variety of Matter, applauded the Wiſdom 
of the Parliament in the King's Reſtoration; and ex- 
tolled the King's Care in the Reſtoration of the lan- 
guiſhing Church to Peace, in which, he aſſured them, 
Conſtantine himſelf had hardly ſpent ſo much of his 
own Time in private and public Conferences to that 
Purpoſe. . He freely told them, That they were too 
partial to England, who believed it the beſt Country in 
the World : There was better Earth, better Air, and a 
warmer Sun in other Countries: But he was not un- 
Juſt whey he ſaid, that Erg/and was an Incloture of the 
C 6 | beſt 


A. D. beſt People in the World, auher they avere well informed 
2660. and inſirufted.” Therefore he defired the Houſe of 
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Commons, in their Return Home, to aſſure the People, 
That his Majeſty thought himſelf the happieſt and 
eateſt Prince in the World, not from the Situation of 

is Dominions, and the Power of his great Navy, with 
which he could viſit his Neighbours, and keep them 
from viſiting him; or from the noble Revenue they 
had ſettled upon him ; but from being poſſeſſed of the 
Affections and Hearts of ſuch Subjects: That he ſo 
entirely loved, and depended upon them, that all his 
Actions, and all his Councils, ſhould tend to no other 
End, but to make them happy and proſperous, as he 
thought his Honour and Intereſt principally to conſiſt 
in providing for, and advancing, the Honour and In- 
tereſt of the Nation. But, notwithſtanding all this Care 
and Tenderneſs of his Majeſty, there were ſtill ſome 
Men, who, by their Writings and Preachings, endea- 
voured to continue the 1 ; and ſome others 
had been ſo dangerous to the public Peace, that they 
had lately been ſecured in Priſon.” He then acquaint- 
. ed them, That there was a Party of the late diſ- 
banded Officers and Soldiers, and others, full of Diſ- 
content and ſeditious Purpoſes, had a Reſolution to 
attempt the Change of the preſent Government, and 
to erect the Republic. That a Riſing was intended in 
the Weſt under Ludlow ; and in the North under others : 
But that London was the Scene of greateſt Hope, where 
they made ſure of a Body of 2500 Men, with which 
they deſigned to ſecure the Duke of Albemarle, and 
poſſeſs themſelves of Whitehall: But that this Conſpi- 
racy was detedted, and this inſupportable Calamity 
God had again diverted from them.” However, he 
indicated, That ſome deſperate Inſurrections and At- 
tempts would be made in ſeveral Parts of the King- 
dom within a ſhort Time; which all poſſible Care 
would be taken to prevent. Therefore, no Man would 
wonder if his Majeſty was defirous his Militia, in all 
Places, was in good Order and Preparation ; and that 
he would be conſtrained to eſtabliſh it for the preſent, 
«a5 
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as formerly his Predeceſſors had done.” That his Ma- A. D. 
jeſty was returned without being corrupted, or biaſſed, 1660. 


by extraordinary foreign Obligations ; and that even 
his Dofects and Infirmities were very neceſſary towards 
the full Meaſure of the Proſperity of his People.” 
And, in Concluſion, by the King's Command, he de- 
clared the preſent Parliament diſſolved, oi 

Tux Court had ſeveral Reaſons for diſſolving this 
Parliament : Though the Chanceller deteſted the Max- 
ims of the Parliament of 1640, for- making the King 
arbitrary, and rejected a Plan for ſettling two Millions 
a Year on his Majeſty, and his Succeſſors. Such a Pro- 
poſal was made by Mr. Popham : but the Chancellor ſaid, 
« The beſt Revenue his Majeſty could have, was the 
Affection of his Subjects; and, if he would truſt them, 
he would never want neceſſary Supplies.“ He knew 
the Succeſs of ſuch a Scheme would be the Ruin of the 
Kingdom; and, with equal Policy and Integrity, 
cruſhed it in its Birth ; becauſe he wiſely foreſaw, that 
it would give a violent Blow. to the Conſtitution, by 
placing the King in ſuch a Situation as muſt render him 
independent of the Parliament. But it is pretended, 
that this Oppoſition to ſuch a favourite Scheme of the 
Courtiers, was afterwards one of the principal Cauſes 
of the Diſgrace of this able and honeſt Miniſter. 

Tus two Houſes were not pliable enough to drop 
their Clatm to the Militia; nor were they willing to 
gratify all the ExpeQations of the King. They had 
paſſed ſome Bills for the Encouragement of Commerce; 
and, to their immortal Honour, imitated Cromavell in 
the worthieſt Action of his Life, by framing the great 
AR for the encouraging and increaſing of Shipping and * 
Navigation, like that made in 1651. This celebrated 
Act * bears Date the Firſt of December, and is as much 
eſſential to the Trade of Great-Britain, as Magna 
Charta is to its Liberties : For it deprives . 

0 


* Cee Vol. II. p. 316. See alſo Rolt' Dictionary af 
Trade and Commerce, under ibe Article Navigation, 
where this important Ad is particularly recited. 
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4. D. of the Benefit of Importation; and ſecures the Trade of 
x660. Briratn, and its Plantations, alone to Britons. It muſt be 

confeſſed; that the Statute of the 12th of King George the | 

Second, for granting a Liberty to carry Sugars of the | 

Produce of the Brzti5 Plantations directly to foreign | 

Parts,. was fome Innovation upon this Act, which con- 1 

fires the Importation of Commodities of the Growth of 

the Brit Colonies entirely to England: But, as this 

Act is only to be in Force till the iſt of September 

F757, it ſeems as if the Legiſfature intended it ſhould }* 

be no Precedent for other Indulgencies of the ſame |? 

Nature. It. ſhould alſo be conſidered, that, though the 

Abolition of the Court of Wards was a very conſtitu- | 

tional and neceſſary AR, it was a Hardſhip upon the 

trading Part. of the People; becauſe the poor Tradeſ- 
men, Manufactures, and Labourers, and in a great 

Meaſure they alone were ſaddled with a _ Tax, in 

Compenſation for what. could never have affected any 

other than the Rich and Great. It was the giving of 
zoo, ooo J. a Vear for 100,000 /. that was intended to 
be raiſed on Land; fo that the Houſe, ſays Mr. 

Hampden, was juſtly blamed, and will be ſo, as ill 

„ ogy for the Kingdom, and unfaithful to their 

ruſt :'* Which made another eminent Stateſman un- 
dertake to make it appear, that this Grant was the 

iving away the Barley-Land of England. Beſides, the 
top put to the Bill, for annexing Dunkirk to the 

Crown, ſeemed an extraordinary Proceeding, to thoſe 

who had not conſidered, that this Town was looked 

upon as a marketable Commodity, which might be 
either pawned, or ſold, for ready Money at any Time: 

And it was an Event that ſoon after took Place. 

Tu King would not be contented *till he had the 
Militia in his own Hands, and the Biſhops were reſtored 
to their Seats. The Parliament were liberal, but not 
laviſh'in their Supplies; nor were they for throwing up 
the Liberties of the Nation: But this Healing, blefjed 
Parliament was diſlolved, after fitting Eight Months: 
Though that which ſucceeded' them, continued fitting 
Fighteen Years ; and was branded with the Name 80 

| & 
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the Penſinary Parliament, for their Subſerviency to the A. B. 


Court. | 1665 
Tur Army was diſbanded about the ſame Time as 


the Parliament was diſſolved: For as the Money was 
raiſed, the Troops were broke by Lots, by ſix Lords 
and ſix Commoners, who acted as Commiſſioners under 
the Authority of an Act of Parliament: And the Forti- 
fications of ſeveral Towns were demoliſhed, There were 
diſbanded in England and Wales, Eighteen Regiments of 
Foot, and Thirteen Regiments of Horfe; in all 25,000 
Men, beſides the General's Life Guard of Horſe, con- 
fiſting of 200 Men; and about Eifty Garriſons, contain- 
ing 5000 Men. But the King thought that a Body of 
Veteran Soldiers were the beſt Supporters of Royalty; 
and, though his Predeceſſors had no other than the 
Yeomen of the Guards, eſtabliſned by Heury the Seventh, 
he was deſirous of retaining a Body-Guard, in Imitation 
of the Practice in France, and other Kingdoms. He 
therefore retained a * of Horſe, and Mon#'s Re- . 
giment of Foot, with ſome other Troops for Garriſons, 
amounting in all, to about 5000 Men: Which was the 
firſt Appearance of a regular Randing Army in England, 
under the Monarchy. It gave Uneafineſs to the People, 
as it was evidently Unconffitutional : But it was con- 
tinued, and augmented, *till the Parliament were obli-. 
ed to complain that a ſtanding Army was a National 
Grievunice, Thus the Repubhcan Army, which had 
been eighteen Years the Terror of Eng/and, was diſband- 
ed in a few Months. They were paid all their Arrears, . 
and allowed a Liberty of exerciſing Trades in corp! 
rate Places; which, ſays Ludiow, was the Reward they 
received for their Services, notwithſtanding the fair Pro- 
miſes both of Monk and the King. But, the Root of 
another Army was fixed on its Ruins, as an alarming 
Novelty to the Nation. And thus, continues that open 
Republican, theſe Men who had accumulated Treachery 
upon Treachery, were diſmiſſed with Infamy.: For, the 
very Acknowledgement that was made by the King, 
that they had been the chief Inſtruments of his Return; 
reproached them with Infidelity to the Parliament; _ 
Su 
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A. D. their own Deſires to be abſolved from the Guilt of their 
former Actions, was a Confeſſion that they had been 
Rebels to the King. However, the Diſſipation of theſe 
Men was not cauſed by the King's ; $4. a to a ſtand- 
ng Army ; for the whole Courſe of his Life demonſtra- 
ted the contrary ; but being perſuaded, they, who had 
already made ſo many Changes in England, were able 
to bring about another, and to turn him out again with 
as little Conſideration as they had brought him in : He 
thought it both ſafe and neceſſary to free himſelf at once 
from ſuch dangerous Companions. © Kennet tells us, 
that the King, by way of Largeſs, complimented every 
Officer and Soldier with a Week's Pay ; and they 
were ſo much tranſported, as to declare, They would 
willingly diſband, and as willingly take up Arms, or 
do whatſoever elſe ſhould beſt > Les) to his Majeſty's 
Service.” : | 
Tung Queen Mother, though ſhe was Daughter of 
Henry the Fourth of France, and Aunt of Lewis the 
Fourteenth, had ſo ſmall a Penſion allowed her by the 
French Court, that Cardinal de Retz ſays, when he wait- 
ed on ber one Morning, ſhe informed him that her 
Daughter the Princeſs Henrietta was obliged to lie in 
Bed for want of a Fire to warm her. Her Majeſty ar- 
rived in Nowember from France, with the Princeſs Hen- 
rietta, and the Prince Palatine Edward, Brother to Prince 
Rupert, Some Authors pretend, ſhe had two principal 
Points in view : 'The one was, to draw the King into 
the Intereſt of France againſt Spain; and the other, to 
perſuade him to remove the Chancellor : But ſhe ſuc- 
ceeded in neither at preſent. It is certain, ſhe propoſed 
to the King, the Marriage of the Princeſs Henrietta, 
with the Duke of Orleans, to which ſhe found no Ob- 
ſtacle. And it is aſſerted, that ſhe endeavoured to per- 
ſuade the King to marry Hortenſia Mancini, Niece to 
Cardinal Mazarine ; which Propoſal was ſo coldly re- 
ceived, that ſhe adviſed her Son to think of concluding 
a Marriage with the Infanta of Portuga/; and he fol- 
Jowed that Advice. 
Walz the Duke of York was Abroad he had "yy 
| | 4 
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the AﬀeCtions of Lady Anne Hyde, the DaughteroftheLord 4. p. 


Chancellor, and a Woman of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Ac- 
compliſhments, who had privately admitted him to her 
Bed, under a ſolemn Promiſe of Marriage, which was 
contracted at Breda, on the 24th of Newember, 1659. 
The young Lady proved with Child, and her Pregnan- 
cy appeared ſoon after the Reſtoration ; when ſome of 
the Courtiers were for diſſuading the Duke from ſo un- 
equal an Alliance: But the King, in Pity to his faith- 
full Friend, and uncorrupted Miniſter, prevailed upon 
his Brother to ſhew his, Subjects an early Example, 
that no Dignity ſhould make a Man aſhamed of per- 
forming his Engagements, In Conſequence of which, 
the Marriage was ſolemnized in a private Manner, at 
Waorceſier-Houſe, on the 3d of September, at Night, by the 
Duke's Chaplain. From this Marriage ſprung two illuſ- 
trious Princeſſes : The one named Mary, born on the 
zoth of April 1662; and the other named Anne, born 
on the 6th of February, 1665 ; both of whom aſcended 
the Throne, after it had been putlanimouſly deſerted 
by their imprudent Father. ; 

Tu Fortifications were alſo razed, and the Forces 


1660. 
—— 


diſbanded, in Scotland; which were three Regiments of 


Foot, and two of Horſe, with thirteen Garriſons. But 
the King entertained little Regard for the People of that 
Kingdom, now he was upon the Throne of England, 
which made him doubly Maſter of Scotland: Firſt, be- 
cauſe he was her natural King, and had even been 
crowned there : Secondly, becauſe the Scotch had been 
conquered by the Eng/ih. His Majeſty reſtored Scot- 
land to its ancient Form of Government ; but wanted 
the Abolition of Preſbyterianiſm there, as well as in 
England. 

THz Earl of Glencairn was made Lord Chancellor; 
the Earl of Crawford, Lord Treaſurer ; the Earl of Ca/- 
/ils, Juſtice General; the Earl of Lauderdale, firſt Secre- 
tary of State ; and General Middleton, the King's Com- 
miſſioner. The Scotch were hereby reſtored to the State 
they were in before the Troubles in 1637: But they 
ſoon found they bad loſt all their Power, and were to be 


treated 
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1660. as under the Protector. 


demnity as he had inſured to the Exgliſñ'; and it was 


That unhappy Nobleman was condemned by the Scotch 
and Argyle now ſuffered for the adhering to that En- 


for endeavouring to preſerve the Liberties of his Coun- 
try, while his & 
both of Popery and Tyranny. 

Tux Government of JTre/and was committed to Sir 
Maurice Euſlace the Lord Chancellor, and the Earls of 
Orrery and Montrath, in quality of Lords Juſtices, till. 
a Lord- Lieutenant would be appointed. In this Man- 
ner was the Reſtoration accompliſhed ; and the Power 
of the Crown began to gain daily upon the Affections of 
the People, which ran in too ſtrong a Current to be ſud- 
denly checked: But we ſhall find that, in the Courſe 
of twenty Years, it had like to have been ſwallowed 
up by the almbſt irreſiſtible Tide of Royalty. 

A. D. Berore we enter farther into this Reign, it is ne- 
1661 ceffary to tabs a View of thoſe Parties which had = 


A. Þ. treated as a conquered People under their King, as well 
—_ Sy had not promiſed the Scotch ſuch an In. | 


determined to make Archibald Campbel, Marquis of Ar. | 
Ole, a Victim to the Royal Reſentment, though the | 
ER about ten Years before, had offered to marry 
his Daughter, He was arreſted as he was repairing to l 
London to pay his Duty to the King, ſent to the Tower, | 
and from thence to Edinburgh, where the Scotch Parlia- 
ment aſſembled on the 12th of December; before whom | 
he was tried for his Compliance with the Uſurpation. 
He was treated with much Severity, and condemned 
as a Traitor, for his ſervile Complaiſance to the King. 
He was beheaded on the 27th of May, 1661, when he 
behaved with great Courage and Fortitude ;. and would 
have been generally lamented, if the Fate of Montroſe | 
had not been recent in the Minds of his Countrymen. | 


Parliament for his Breach of the National Covenant ; | 


gagement. However, his Son, Archibald, Lord Lorne, | 
obtained a Gift of the Forfeiture, and was reſtored to 
the Title, becauſe his Loyalty had always been unſha- Þ 
ken : But, in 1685, his Son was brought to the Scaffold, F 


ountrymen coincided with the Views 
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Riſe then, and have continued ever fince. Upon the a 'n. 

I Acceſſion of King James the Firſt to the Crown of Eng- 7662. 
1- and in 1603, Ar Walter Raleigh, and a few, others, 
deſired he might be confined to ſome Articles of Go- 
vernment: But their Deſign was fruſtrated by Cecil, 
and the other Miniſters, in the ſame Marmer as the In- 
tention of the Preſbyterians was fruſtrated by the Roy- 
alifts, on the Reſtoration of Charles the Second. It is 
true, the King ated with as much Juftice as Aratus the 
Siczouian, in reſtoring the Royaliſts to thoſe Eftates of 
which they had been deprived by Cromwell who be- 
haved like Nzcocles, the Tyrant of Sion. But a Spi- 
rit of Venality was ſoon diſcovered at Court : For, even 
at Breda, the Houſe of Commons, and the City of Lon- 
don, made their Peace with large Offerings of Money ; 
and private Delinquents had Recourſe to the ſame Me- 
thod of purchaſing Pardon. The Papiſts wanted a To- 
leration, and offered 100, 0007, by their Agent, the 
Lord Viſcount Stafford, for that Indulgence : And a 
Bill was brought into the Houſe of Commons, after the 
Reſtoration, for that Purpoſe ; but dropt upon Oppoſi- 
tion of Lord Chancellor Mas. The Preſpyterians, and 
other Difſenters offered 500, ooo. for an Act of Parti- 
ament to confirm them in their Grants and Purchaſes, 
of Crown and Eecleſiaſtical Lands, for Ninety-nme 
Years. Therefore, from the clafhing Intereſts of many 
different Parties, it was not eaſy for People to enjoy 
a perfect Reconciliation. 

THe firſt Riſe of thoſe Parties, which have been ſo 
prejudicial to the Happineſs of Emplana, began in the 
Reign of James the Firſt :* It was then afferted, by the 
Court Paraſites, ** That Monarchy, and lineal Surceſ- 
lion, were of divine Inſtitution ; and conſequently ſacred 
and inviolable. The King himſelf declared, that the 
Privileges of Parliament were derived from the Grace 
and Permiſſion of his Anceſtors, and liable to be retrench- 
ed at the Will of the Prince. It was alſo ſaid, the Li- 
berties and Privileges of the People were but ſo many 
Conceſſions or Extortions from the Crown; and Pr. 
Cexvell, in a Book publlſned in 1609, with the Royat- 

Licence, 


A. D. Licenſe, had the Irreverence to declare the King was 
2661. not bound by the Laws, or by his Coronation-Oath : I 
while others of his Brethren proſtituted the Pulpit, by | 
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ridiculouſly endeavouring to prove, from Texts of Scrip- 


ture, Paſlages out of the Homilies, and the Practice of 
the primitive Chriſtians, that the People had no other 


Refuge left, under the moſt cruel Tyranny, but Prayers 


and Tears :” So that Subjects ought either actively to 
obey the Commands of the King, or paſſively ſubmit to | 


his Will.“ x 
Tuis Doctrine was ſtrange to thoſe who valued Li- 


berty, and knew the Conſtitution of Eng/and, who de- 


clared, That moſt of the European Nations, and , 


England in particular, were originally all limited Mo- 
narchies ; having their ſeveral Conſtitutions, or funda- 
mental Laws, whereby the regal Power was limitted ; 
among which Limitations were generally the two great 
Articles, That no Laws could be made, nor any Money 
levied, without Conſent of the States. The Saxons ſaw, 
That to live by one Man's Will, became the Cauſe of 
all Men's Miſery ; which conſtrained them to come into 
Laws, wherein all Men might ſee their Duties before- 
hand, and know the Penaſties of tranſgreſſing them. 
Men always knew, that when Force and Injury was of- 
fered, they might be Defenders of themſelves : They 
knew, that howſoever Men might ſeek their own Com- 
modity ; yet, if this was done with Injury to others, it 
was not to be ſuffered ; but by all Men, and all good 
Means, to be withſtood. Thus in England, co-eval with 
the Monarchy, there has always been a Conſtitution ; 
that is, a Syſtem of Laws, Inſtitutions, and Cuſtoms, 
according to which the King is obliged to govern, and 
the Subjects to obey. The King, in his Coronation-Oath, 
as much ſwears to the People, as the People ſwear to the 
King ; of which Henry the Fifth was ſo ſenſible, that 


he told his Parliament, it was not reaſonable they 
ſhould ſwear to be faithful to him, before he himſelf had 
taken a ſolemn Oath to govern them according to Law. 
It was maintained, that when the King acts in con- 


formity to the Laws, he-ought not to be reſiſted on any 
4 Pretence : 


one Branch of Family to another, or to a new Family, 
when called for by the ſupreme Law, and the Safety 
of the People. 


Churches of Germany, Switzerland, and Geneva : But 


Party againſt the Court. So that the Foundation of 


Puritan, given by the miniſterial Tools to thoſe who 
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Pretenc2 : But if he violates the fundamental Laws of A. v. 
the Realm, and endeavours to ſubvert the Conſtitution, 165r. 
he may be reſiſted and even depoſed. That lineal Suc- 
ceſion and hereditary Right, had no Foundation in Na- 
ture, nor were ever appointed by God, but were firſt 
introduced by Communities, where Kingly Government 
prevailed, to prevent Confuſion and Strife: Therefore, 
the Succeſſions may be altered and transferred from 


Tu Republicans ſmothered their Sentiments in the 
Reign of James the Firſt, under an external Zeal for 
the Conſtitution and Privileges of the People. They 
were called Puritans, from their Deſire of a purer Re- 
ligion, as they termed it ; ſuch as the reformed 


this Party was inconſiderable, till the Courtiers ſtig- 
matized all thoſe with the Name of Puritan, who diſ- 
believed the divine, unalienable, hereditary, indepen- 
dent Right of Kings, and were for preſcribing Bounds 
to the Royal Prerogative. The King affected the Lan- 
guage of an arbitrary Monarch; and all his Courtiers, 
with great Part of the Clergy, exalted his Notions of 
Prerogative: Which brought all the Oppoſers of arbi- 
trary Power, and Friends to the Conſtitution, to form a 


the Civil Wars, and of all the Party-Diſtinctions which 
have ſince exiſted in the- Nation, was laid in the impo- 
litic Reign of James the Firſt. | 

IT ſhould be obſerved, that the general Term of 


aſſerted the National Privileges, occaſioned the Diſtinc- 
tion of State and Church Puritans. The former were 
the ſame with thoſe ſince called Figs ; and the latter 
came to be included in the general Name of W : 
While thoſe who aſſerted the divine Right of Kings, 
acquired the Denomination of Tories. 

URING the firſt fifteen Years of the Reign of King 


Charl:s the Firſt, continual Breaches were made - the 
on- 


4.6 A Nzw HISTORY | 
A. D. Conſtitution, and the Liberties of the Nation invaded, | d 
1867. while the King imagined he was only defending hi Wl V: 
2 ative. . fatally adhered to his Father's abſurd il F 
Principles of Government, which were alſo cipouied by C 

a Party whom he eſteemed: Friends to the Church and s 
State: But were oppoſed by a Party whom he looked | | 
upon as Enemies to the Church and Monarchy. Lord | * 
rendon, in a very few Pages, has ſhewn all the ille. | * 

gal Proceedings of this Reign ; and they were enough : 

to. juſtify an Oppoſition to the King; which made the 
Puritan Party daily increaſe, and prompted many Pa-. 
triots to reſcue the. Conſtitution from entire Deſtruction, x 

An Attempt to introduce the Engliſß Church-Diſci- 
Pline into Scotland, occaſioned a War to break out be- 
tween the King and his Subjects of that Nation; in 
which England was unconcerned. The Engh/þ Parlia- 
ment would have aſſiſted the King, if he had redreſled | 
their Grievances : But, after imprudently ruling with- | 
out them twelve Years, he raſhly diſſolved them after | 
a Seſſion of three Weeks. However, his Neceſſities 
ſoon obliged him to call another Parliament, in 
which the State Puritans had greatly the Majority over 
the Court; being Men attached to the Conſtitution as 
well in Church as State, and Enemies only to the Abuſe 
of Power in both, which they wanted to reform. 

Tux King redreſſed the Grievances of both Nations: 

But the Engliſb Parliament preſented their Remonſtrance 
to him, which occaſioned a Diviſion among them- 
ſelves ; as it was alſo printed, and directed to the Peo- 

le, to whom it was a Sort of Appeal for bounding the 
— ative, and may juſtly be conſidered as the firſt 
Breach between the King and Parliament. 

From this Time, two Parties aroſe, as well in the 
Nation, as in both Houſes of Parliament. The one 
was ſatisfied with what the King had done; and the 
other wanted him to do more: While the Profeſſors of 
the Law, were excited to demoliſh the Juriſdiction of 
the Church: The Affair of the Militia was the imme- 
diate Cauſe of the Rupture between the King and Par- 
liament : The Civil War broke out; and then aroſe 

the 
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the Diſtinctions of Royaliſts and Parliamentarians, Ca- A. D. 
valiers aud Roundheads : But the Members of each 1661. 


Party were far from being united in Principles and 
Opinions. The Royaliſts partly conſiſted of ſuch Per- 
ſons, as were tainted by the Court, the Clergy; and the 
Univerſities, with a Belief of the divine Right of Kings, 
and the Doctrine of Paſſive Obedience: To theſe were 
added the Roman Catholics : But thoſe who principally 
aſſiſted the King, were they who were Friends to the 
Conſtitution, and had been for reſtraining the Preroga- 
tive within the Bounds preſcribed by the Law ; though 
now they were for relying on the Sincerity of the Ki 
after he had convinced them of his Intention to redr 


the Grievances of the People. The Parliamentanans 
were chiefly formed of thoſe who ſuſpected the Prin- 
ciples of the King, and were reſolved to have a full 
Limitation of the Prerogative : But they were guided 
by the Republicans and Independents; with all the 
Friends of Preſbytery, and all the Enemies of Epiſco- 
pacy, who pretended only to confine the Power of the 
Crown, till they had an Opportunity of deſtroying the 
Monarchy. 

Tux Royaliſts drew their Swords for the Church, 
the Laws, and the legal Rights of the Crown : While 
the Parliamentarians took up Arms in the Defence of 
their national Liberties, The King called in the 136 
Papiſts to his Aſſiſtance; and the Parliament invited the 
Scotch Preſbyterians to unite with them ; whereby the 
Eſtabliſhment of the Conſtitution on a folid and per- 
manent Foundation was prevented. The Covenant, 
for extirpating Epiſcopacy, was entered into between 
the Parliament of England and the Kirk of Scotland ; 
aſter which the Independents, with C#omwel! at their 
Head, defeated the Scorch Army, purged the Preſby- 
terian Parliament, deſtroyed the Un , and enſlaved the 
People. 

Tuvs the Conſtitution, both in Church and State, 
was entirely ſubverted ; inſtead of the national Griev- 
ances being redreſſed : Nor were Fundamentals re- 
ſtored on the Reſtoration. Two fignal Opportunities 

were 
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A. D. were loft of ſettling the Conſtitution on durable Foun- | 
x66r. dations: The one, at the End of the Civil Wars, when 
Charles the Firſt was ready to comply with any Me. 


thods for ſecuring the national Liberties : And the other, 
at the Reſtoration, when Charles the Second would have 
readily ſubmitted te ſuch Limitations as ſhould have 
been thought neceſſary for the Prevention of future 
Abuſes of Power. | 
Tun Engliſb, at this Time were a plain, perhaps a 
rough, but a good-natured hoſpitable People. They 
were too prodigal in their Conceſſions to the new King : 
But we fhall ſoon find them jealous of their Liberties, 
and able, as well as ready, to defend them, with their 


Tongues, their Pens, and their Swords. The Reſtora- 


tion began to turn Hoſpitality into Luxury, Pleaſure 
into Debauch, and Country Peers and Country. Com- 
moners, into Courtiers and Men of Mode. But while 
this Luxury was young, it was little more than Ele- 
gance. The Debauch of the Age was enlivened with 


Wit, and varniſhed over with Gallantry. The Cour- 


tiers, and Men of Mode, knew what the Conſtitution 


was, reſpected it greatly, and aſſerted it frequently. 


So that, when the new Courtiers had run too great a 


Length, they were ſeaſonably checked by the old Pa- 
triots: Which brought on the Diſtinction of Tories and 


Whigs; as will be ſeen before the Sequel of this 


Reign. 
Tux King had been reſtored to his Crown, without 
any other Terms, than the Promiſe of a general Pardon, 


and Liberty of Conſcience. Inſtead, therefore, of im- 


proving the Juncture, and ſettling the Government on 


the Foundations of Liberty: Inſtead . of fixing the 
Bounds of the Prerogative, and ſecuring the Rights of 
the People agreeable to the ancient Conſtitution ; the 
ſame Principles of Civil and Ecclefiaftical Power, which 


had been maintained by King James, and purſued by 


King Charles the Firſt, ſo as to throw the Nation into 


Wars and Confuſion, were not only revived with more 
Strength than ever, but received the Sanction of a legal 
Eſtabliſhm ent! Hereditary Right was acknowledged, 

the 
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the Doarine of Non-Refiſtance revived, the Preroga- A. D. 
tive more than ever extended, and the Parliament was 


continued almoſt eighteen Years ; which laviſhly yielded 
every * to the Son, that had been ſcrupulouſly de- 
nied to his Father, 

NoTw1THSTANDING the Declaration from Breda, it 
was reſolved at Court to ruin the Preſbyterians, and to 
have their Promiſe broke 9 Religion, under a 
Pretence of ſecuring the State. For this Purpoſe, it 
was found neceſſary to range all the different Sectaries 
under one general Denomination of Diſſenters, or Nox- 
Conformifis: which included the Presbyterians, as well 
as the Papiſts, Anabaptiſts, and — % The 
firſt Occaſion was to be taken of puniſhing the Whole, 
when a Fault could be imputed to any one, that might 
corroborate the Opinion that the Sectaries were dan- 
gerous to the Government ; and an Opportunity ſoon 
preſented itſelf. | 

Some of the Fanatics and Enthuſiaſts, of which 
Oliver Cromwell compoſed his Army, had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by the Name of F:fth-Monarchy Men, or 
Millenarians ; who were properly Anabaptiſts; and 
their Principles were ſufficiently known from the Trage- 
dies ated, by their Brother-Zealots, at Munſter, and 
other Places of Germany. Biſhop Burnet ſays, They 
thought it not enough to believe that Chrif was to 
reign on Earth, and to put the Saints in Poſſeſſion of 
the Kingdom ; but that the Saints were to take the 
Kingdom themſelves ; and ſome of them ſeemed per- 
ſuaded that Chriſt would come down and head them.” 
Biſhop Parker fays, © He might call theſe a new Species 
of fanatic Monſters, if Africa had not formerly pro- 
duced its Czrcumcellians, and Germany her Anabaptifts.”* 
They took their Riſe from the very Dregs of Crom- 
avel/'s Rebellion, and were very troubleſome to him 
while he was Protector. They had been kept under 
for ſome Time : But the Year 1661 was uſhered in by 
an uncommon Inſurreftion among a deſperate Party of 
theſe Enthuſiaſts in Lenden, while the King was attend- 

V 05; . | D ing 
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A.D.ing the Queen-Mother and the Princeſs Henrietta to 
166. Dover, in their Return to France.“ 5 
A Box of theſe Men frequented a Conventicle in 
Coleman-Street, where their Imaginations were inflamed | 
by the frantic Lectures of Thomas Venner, a Wine- Þ 
Cooper come over from New-Eng/and, who had fre... 
quently conſpired againſt Cromwel!, and had been com- 
mitted with others in 1058, to the Gatehouſe. He pro- 
miſed the ſame Things to his Followers as if he had 
been a Prophet ſent down from Heaven; and they 
looked upon him like another Mahomet ; conceiving |: 
themſelves invulnerable and inyincible, as they were 
to form the Body-Guard of their King Jeſus, who 
they thought was to return to the World, and erect for 
himſelf a Fifth Monarchy, which was to be eſtabliſhed 
by the univerſal Slaughter of the Wicked. They were 
ſo infatuated with their Notions, that they thought not 
only of eaſily conquering ſo large and populous a City, 
but even the whole World beſide. The 6th of Jarra- 
79 Was the Day appointed for their raſh Enterprize, 
when they iſſued forth into the Streets of London, in 
the Evening, to the Number of ſixty, well armed, and 
headed by Venner. They proclaimed King Jeſus for 
their invincible Leader: Every one at firſt fled beſore 
them; and they killed a Man in St. Paul's Churchyard, 
who, being queſtioned, ſaid, ** He was for God and 
King Charles. This alarmed the Magiſtrates, who 
aſſembled ſome Trained-Bands ; but the Rioters de- 
ſeated them, and made a regular Retreat to Cane- Mood 
between Highgate and Hanpſtead. They were diflodged 
from thence by a Detachment of Soldiers ſent by Mor, 
and fome of them were taken Priſoners ; while the reſt 
returned to London, and took Sanctuary in a Houle, 
where they defended themſelves with a Mixture of Va- 
lour and Madneſs, till Venner was wounded, and twen- 
ty Men killed, which - 2 the Remainder to ſur- 
render, after they had killed about twenty of their Aſ- 
ſailants, They were tried, condemned, and executed 
before their Conventicle, on the 17th of January, with- 
out 
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out any Confeſſion of Guilt, and perſiſting in their A. D. 
Extravagances to the laſt. 166r. 

Ir is no difficu]t Matter for Men in Power to find 
Pretences of Juſtice in ſatisfying their own Reſentments. 
The Deſign was formed for impoſing the ſame Rigor 
upon the 2 — as upon the other SeQaries, and 
this Inſurrection of the Anabaptiſts was greedily em- 
braced for ſne wing the Animoſity which the Miniftry 
bore to the Presbyterians. This Commotion of Ven- 
ner was urged by the Court to confirm the Rumours of 
a Conſpiracy againſt the Government. The King, on 
the 1oth of January, publiſhed a Proclamation, forhid- 
ding all Meetings, and Conventicles, under Pretence of 
Religion ; commanding the Oaths of — — and 
Supremacy to be tendered to all Perſons diſſaffected to 
the Government; and, in Caſe of Refuſal, they were 
to be proſecuted on the Statute of the 7th of James the 
Firſt. The Presbyterians only were properly aimed at 
by this Proclamation: For the Independents and Ana- 
baptiſts made then too inconſiderable a Figure to ren- 
der them fearful to the Miniſtry : Nor is it eaſy to 
believe, that a King, who had privately embraced the 
Romiſþ Religion, would turn Proſecutor of the Catho- 
lies. In Fact, the Name of Non-Conformifts ſhould be 
conſidered as a very ambiguous Term, invented to fave 
the Honour of the King, when he was openly evading 
the Promiſes he had made in the Declaration of Breda. 
It was a Term, indeed, which ſignified Men who would 
not conform to the Church of England: But it ſhould 
not be taken in the Senſe which was given it ; that is, 
of a Body of Men inſeparably united, compoſed of all 
the SeQaries, acting with one common View, and for 
the Sake of one general Intereſt, 

THz Presbyterians were alarmed at being thus un- 
expectedly confounded with the other Sectaries, and 
their Miniſters endeavoured to procure a national Sy- 
| nod, to debate upon religious Matters, and reviſe the 

Liturgy, in Conjunction with the Biſhops, and other 
Divines of the Eftabliſhed Church. This was more 
tt.an the Court intended to grant, and more than the 


1 King 
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A. D. King promiſed by his Declaration after the Adjourn- | 
—— ment of the Healing Parliament. However, his Ma- 
jeſty iſſued a Commiſſion, for examining into theſe Ec- 
clefiaſtical Differences, and the Objections made by 

the Presbyterians to the Book of Common-Prayer ; 
with Power to make ſuch Alterations and Amendments 

as ſhould be thought expedient for giving Satisfaction 

to tender Conſciences. The Crete * oi were twelve 
Biſhops, and twelve Leaders among the Presbyterian 
Miniſters, who all ated as Principals; to whom were 
joined nine of the Clergymen on each Side, as Aſſiſ- 
tants. Their Conference was held at the Biſhop of 
| Lenaan's Houſe, in the Sawoy, on the 25th of March: 
But it ſoon appeared, that religious Diſputes concern- 
ing Forms and Ceremonies, are carried on with more 
Inflexibility than any other ; as Churchmen, on ſuch 
Occaſions, are ſeldom animated with a Spirit of Peace 
and Charity. The Preſbyterian Miniſters were not pro- 
perly empowered by their Brethren, who were upwards Þ 
of 2000, and the whole Body of their Se, to act for 
their intended Comprehenſion with the Church of Erg- 
land. They wanted a Commiſſion in Form from their 

_ abſent Brethren ; and it was with Difficulty they pro- 
ceeded upon any Buſineſs at all. Both Sides had per- 
ſecuted each other with Severity; the Remembrance of 
which contributed to their preſent Obſtinacy. After 
much Altercation, it was agreed to make ſome ſlight 
Alterations in the Liturgy : But, at laſt, the Conference 
broke off without any EffeR, and each Party threw the 
Blame upon the other. Mr. Baxter ſays, the Biſhops 
were abſolutely againſt all Conceſſions: But others ſay, 
the Preſbyterians would not recede from a ſingle Point; 
and ſhewed, that they conſidered as ſinful, all the 
Forms and Practices of the Church of England, even 
to the Uſe of the Surplice. The ignorant Multitude 
were ſurprized, to ſee theſe grave Divines ſeparate 
more confirmed in their ſeveral Prejudices, and more 
inflamed than ever in their Animoſity, which had ſub- 
ſiſted almoſt fixty Years. Thus the whole Nation was 
prevented from uniting in one Doctrine of Faith, and 
one 
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one Form of Worſhip: But the Event was, that the A. P. 
Preſbyterian Clergy were obliged to part with their 165. 


Livings, and leave them to the Epiſcopalians. 

Tas Preſbyterians were now more formidable than 
ever; and it was the Intereſt of the Epiſcopalians to re- 
duce the Power of the oppoſite Party; as both together 
formed the Bulk of the Nation, and the former might 
{till raiſe freſh Troubles in Church and State. Monar- 
chy and Epiicopacy became now as much exalted, as 
they had been lately depreſſed ; and the Miniſtry took 
Care to aſſemble ſuch a new Parliament as ſhould take 
the Majority of the Commons from the Preſbyterians ; 
while the Biſhops wgre reſtored to their Seats and Influ- 
ence in the Houſe of Lords. 

THE Royaliſts and zealous Churchmen were ſo much 
become the Popular Party, that civil Diſtinctions ſeem- 
ed aboliſhed, and the King was crowned during the 
Heat of the late theological Controverſy. This Cere- 
mony was magnificently performed in Weſtminſter Abbey, 
by Dr. Juxon, Arch biſhop of Canterbury, on the 23d of 
April, being St. George's Day ; when the Regalia was dii- 
poſed of to the following Noblemen, to be carried by 
them from Veſiminſter-Hall to the Abbey-Church. 

ST. Edward's Staff to the Vice-Admiral Montague, 
Earl of Sandwich. The Spurs to the Earl of Pembroke. 
The Scepter with the Croſs, to the Earl of Bedford. 
The pointed Sword, borne-on the left Hand of C:urta- 
na, to the Earl of Derby. The pointed Sword, borne 
on the right Hand of Courtana, to the Earl of Shrea:/- 
bury. King Edward the Saint's Sword, called Conrtana, - 
to the Earl of Oxford. The Sword of State to the Earl 
of Mancheſter. The Scepter with the Dove to the Duke 
of Albemarle. The Orb with the Croſs to the Duke of 
Buckingham. St. Edward's Crown to the Duk+ of Or- 
mond. The Paten to the Biſhop of Exeter; and Chalice 
to the Biſhop of London. 

THEN the King, with his Nobles, Officers, and At- 
tendants, made their Proceſſion, upon the blue Cloth 
ſpread on the Ground, from I eſlminſter-Hail to the 
Abo- Church; where his Majeſty was received with this 
D 3 Anthem: 
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A. D. Anthem: I «vas glad when they ſaid unto me, We will gs 
1661, into the Houſe of the Lord, &c. Pſal. cxxii. 1, 4, 5, 6 L. 

Verſes. Then, after ſome Ceremonies, this Anthem |} 
was ſung by the Gentlemen of the King's Chapel: Let tt 
thy Hand be firengthened, and thy Right Hand be exalted. | h 
Let Juſtice and Judgment be the Preparation of thy Scat, h 
and Mercy and Truth go before thy Face, After this, 
the King offered the Pall, and a Wedge of Gold of a 
Pound Weight, at the Altar; when the Regalia were 
laid thereon, and the Biſhop of London ſaid this Pray- 
er: O God, who dofl comfort us with thy Holy Spirit, 
fend down thy Grace upon this thy Servant Charles, that 
by him we may feel thy Preſence among us, through Teſus 
Crit. Amen. | 

Tat Biſhop of Worcefler then began his Sermon on 
theſe Words: For the Tranſgreſſon of a Land many are 
the Princes thereof : but, by a Man of CEE and 
Knowledge, the State thereof ſpall be prolonged, Prov. xxviii. 
2. During the Sermon, his Majeſty wore a Cap of 
crimſon Velvet turned up with Ermine : But when it 
was ended, he uncovered his Head, and took the uſual 
Oath : To confirm the Law to the People, and namely, the 
Franchiſes granted to the Clergy by St. Edward the Con- 
feflor : To maintain the Goſpel eftablified in the Kingdom : 
Jo keep Peace, execute Judgment, and grant the Commons the 
rightful Cuſtoms. 

Tux followed this Hymn, Come Holy Ghoſt, Eternal 
Cod, &c. A Prayer for the King, and the Litany ; 
v. hich being finiſhed, and his Majeſty ſeated in the 
Coronation Chair, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
anointed him, firſt in the Palms of his Hands, in 
Manner of a Croſs, pronouncing theſe Words; Let 
theſe Hands be ancinted with this holy Oil, as Kings and 
Prephets have been anointed, and as Samuel did anoint Da- 
vid to be King; that thou mayeſt be blefjed and efiabliſhed 
Ving in this Kirgdom, and amongſt this People, whom the 
Lord, thy God hath given thee to rule over. | 

AFTER Which, the Choir ſung this Anthem : Zadock 
the Prieſt, and Nathan the Prophet anointed Solomon King; 
and all the People rejoiced, and ſaid, God ſave the W 
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Ar the End of the Anthem, the Archbiſhop ſaid, a. D. 
3 Look down, Almighty God, with thy favourable Countenance, 2651. 


upon this glorious King, &c. and then proceeded to anoint 


the King's Breaſt, between his Shoulders, and on both 


his Shoulders, the Bowing of his Arm, and Crown of 
his Head : Which being * the Anointing was dri- 
ed up with fine Linnen; and two ſhort Prayers follow- 
ed. Then the Dean of Veſiminſter put on the Coif with 
the Colobium Sindonis, or Surplice, upon the King; where- 
upon the Archbiſhop prayed, ſaying, O God, the King 
of Kings, and Lord of Lords, by wwhom Kings do reign, and 
Lanvgivers do make good Laws, vouchſaft, we beſeech thee, 
in thy Favour, to bleſs this kingly Ornament, and grant thy 


Servant Charles, our King, who ſhall wear it, may ſhine 


in thy Sight with the Ornament of a good Life and boy 
Actions; and, after this Life ended, he may for ever enjoy 
that Life of Glory aubich hath no End, through Chrift our 
Lord. Amen. | 

Tae Tiſſue Hoſe, Sandals, and Super-Tunica, were then 
put upon the King. The Sword of State was received 
by the Archbiſhop from the Lord Chamberlain, Earl 
of Manchefter, and laid upon the Altar, and a Prayer 
made, That it might be ſanctiſed to defend Churches, Widows, 
Orphans, and all the Servants of God : and that it might 
be a Fear and Terror to all thoſe that lie in wait to do 
Miſchief. 

Wurx the Prayer was ended, the Archbiſhop and 
Biſhops delivered the Sword to the King, ſaying, Acc 
(ladium per Manus Epiſcoporam ; whereupon the Lord 
Chamberlain girt it about the King, and the Arch- 
bilhop ſaid, Receive this kingly Sword, which is hallowed 


for the Defence of the Hely Church, and delivered unts thee 


by the Hands of the Biſhops, though unworthy, yet conſecrated 
by the Authority of the Holy Apoſtles, &c. 

Tux ſucceſſively the Armil and Mantle were put ups 
on the King, St. Edxward's Crown upon his Head, a 
Ring upon the Fourth Finger of his Right Hand, and 
mto each Hand a Scepter ; all which were ſeverally 
conſecrated by the Archbiſhop, as the Colobium Sindonis 
and Sword of State had been. 


D 4 THEN 
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A.D. Tugx the Archbiſhop and Biſhops preſent did their 
. Homage to the King, kneeling down 4 


efore his Knees, 
and promiſing to be faithful to him and his Heirs, Kings of 
England ; after which, they kiſſed the King's left 
Cheek. * 

Tux Temporal Nobility next did the Homage alſo 
at the King's Knee, in theſe Words: J A. R. do become 


your Liegeman of Life and Limb, and of earthly Nor- 


ip, and of Faith and Truth I ſhall bear unto you, to 
live and die againſt all manner of Folks. So God me help. 
Then they ſingly aſcended the Throne, and touched the 
King's Crown; promiſing by that Ceremony 7 be ready 
to ſupport it avith all their Power. 

Tux King then went to the Altar, preſented another 
Wedge of Gold, and received the Sacrament ; after 
which an Anthem was ſung, and the King put off St. 
Edward's Crown. The Imperial Crown was then put 
upon his Head, the Scepter with the Croſs put into his 
Right Hand, and the Globe into his left : In this Man- 
ner he returned to Veſiminſter-Hall, and indulged him- 
ſelf in great Feſtivity among his Nobles. For Go great- 
er Splendor of the Solemnity, the following Titles 
of Honour were conferred. Sir Arthur Anneſiy, was made 
Earl of Angleſey ; Sir John Greenvile, Earl of Bath; Fre- 
derick Cornwallis, Lord Cornwallis ; Sir George Booth, Lord 
Delamere ; Sir Horatio Toxenſkend, Lord Townſhend ; Sir 
Anthony Aſoley Cooper, Lord Ajbley of Winborne ; John 
Crew, Baron Crew ; Sir Charles Hoeavard, Earl of Car- 
lille; Denzil Holles, Lord Helles; Sir Edward Hyde, Earl 
of Clarendon ; Arthur, Lord Capel, Earl of Efjex; and 
Thomas, Lord Brudene!, Earl of Cardigan. 

Tk new Parliament aſſembled on the Sth of May; 
when his Majeity made a Speech to both Houſes, much 
to the ſame Effect as what he had made to the laſt Par- 
liament, on its Diſſolution. He ſaid, they might be as 
ſevere as they pleaſed, againſt new Offenders; but that 
he would not be perſuaded to infringe the Act of Obli- 
vion. And concluded, by informing them of his in- 
tended Marriage with the Infanta of Portugal, which 


had been reſolved with the Approbation of his whole 
Council. 
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Council. The Lord Chancellor Clarendon enlarged on A D. 
the Speech made by his Majeſty ; complaining alſo of! 81 


ſeditious Sermons, whoſe Licence it was neceſſary to 
curb ; and ſtrongly aggravating the late Inſurrection 
of Venner, by intimating that there were Reaſons to 
believe the Metropolis was in Danger of being burnt 
to Aſhes. 

Taz Preſs had been already licenſed, as it was by 
Cromevell in 1655 : But the Deſign of the Chancellor 
was to get a general Law againit the Nonconformiſts. 
Nor was it ever diſcovered, that any others, beſides 
ſenner and his Companions, were concerned in the late 
Inſurrection; though, in 1666, the City of London ſuffer- 
ed the moſt dreadful Calamity by a terrible Fire. 

Tur Repreſentatives of this Parliament were elect- 
ed by the Influence of the Court ; and the High-Church- 
Men had ſo much the Majority, that there were only 
Fifty-ſix Members of the Preſbyterian Party in the lower 
Houſe. The Majority were 3 ſuch Aſſertors of 
the Prerogative, that they ſeemed literally to follow the 
Principles of Archbiſhop Laud, which had occaſioned 
all the Troubles in the late Reign, 'The Commons were 
devoted to the Miniſtry ; and the Lords were not only 
rejoined by the Biſhops, but had Ten new Peers among 
them, which were quietly admitted in the Reign of this 
King, though ſtrongly oppoſed in the Reign of his Niece 
Queen Anne. If the King called the former by the Name 
of the Healing Parliament; this, with equal Propriety, was 
called by the People the Penſionary Parliament; becauſe 
however honeſt they were at firſt, it afterwards appear- 
ed, that they received Penſions from the Court, and 
were packed by the Miniſtry. Let what will be ſaid 
in their Favour, it is certain they continued almoſt 
Eighteen Years ; which made them alſo be ſtiled the 
Long Parliament, as juſtly as that of 1640 : The latter 
openly killed the King, and the former privately almoſt 
ruined the Kingdom, before they retracted their extra- 
vagant Maxims concerning the Royal Prerogative. 

SIR Edward Turner, the Duke of York's Solicitor Ge - 
neral, was choſen * of the Houſe of Commons. 
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A. D. at the Recommendation of the Court. Both Houſes 
3651. went in a Body to congratulate his Majeſty for the Com- 


munication of his intended Marriage, which was ſoon 
after concluded, to the great Benefit of Portugal, and 
the ſmall Intereſt of England. The Commons then or- 
dered all their Members, as a kind of Teſt, to receive 
the Sacrament according to the Liturgy preſcribed by 
the Church of England; upon Pain of being expelled the 
Houſe ; which was confidered as a violent Blow upon 


the Preſbyterians, who began to find themſelves declining 


an Power much faſter than they lately apprehended. 

Tu Parliament ordered e ſolemn League and Covenant, 
with the ſeverel Acts againſt his late and preſent Majeſty, 
to be burnt by the public Hangman ; which was a Matter 
of great Joy to the Populace. But it ſo much intimi- 
dated the Republicans, that they applied to the King 
for a Confirmation of his Act of Indemnity ; to which 
he readily conſented ; and, on the 8th of 7h, came to 
the Parliament, when he paſſed an Act to confirm the 
late Act of Indemnity ; as alſo an Act to impower the 
King to receive a free Contribution. 

THe Parliament finiſhed the Confiſcation of the Eſtates 
of Twenty-one Regicides deceaſed : After which, they 
ordered that the Lord Monſon, Sir Henry Milamay, and 
Robert Wallop, three Regicides whoſe Lives were ſpared, 
ſhould be drawn upon Sledges, with Ropes round their 
Necks, to Tyburn, and from thence conveyed to the Toww- 
er, where they were to be impriſoned, during their Lives. 
They were accordingly taken to Tybarz, on the zoth of 
January following, as much to the Joy of the Populace 
as when the dead Bodies of Cromabell and three others 
were taken the zoth of January before. 

SEVERAL Bills were ready for the Royal Aſſent, and 


his Majeſty went to the Houſe of Peers on the zoth of 


Fuly, when he paſſed an AQ for the Preſervation of the 
King's Perſon and Government : Whereby it was de- 

clared High-Treaſon,” to compaſs, imagine, or intend 

the King's Death, Deſtruction, or bodily Harm; to im- 

priſon, or depoſe him ; to levy War againſt him, or ſtir 

up any foreign Power to invade him: That no _ 
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fould be capable of holding any Employment, who a. D. 
Majeſty to be a Heretic, or 1641. 


ſhould publiſh or affirm his 
Papiſt, or that he endeavoured to introduce Popery : 

And that every Perſon ſhould incur the Penalties of a 

Premunire, mentioned in the Statute of the 16th of 
Richard the Second, who ſhould afiirm that the long 

Parliament was not diflolved ; that the Covenant was 

binding ; or that either, or both Houſes of Parliament, - 
had a Legiſlative Power without his Majeſty. Another 
Act was alſo paſſed, to repeal the Law made in the 
7th Year of Charles the Firſt for the Excluſion of the 
Biſhops from the Houſe of Peers ; whereby the Prelates 

were reſtored to their former Dignity. An Act to declare 

the /ole Right of the Militia to be in the King; which was what 

the Parliament ſo much contended for with his Father. 

An Act to prevent Tumults and Diſorders in preſenting Pe- 

titions tothe King and Parliament ; which had beenattend- 

ed with the worſt Conſequences in the preceeding Reign: 

But it was now enacted, that no Petition ſhould be ſub- 

ſcribed by any more than Twenty Hands, without the 

Sanction of three Juſtices, or the major Part of the grand 

Jury ; and that no Petition ſhould be preſented to the 

King or Parliament by above Ten Perſons, under Pe- 

nalty of 100/, and three Months Impriſonment. An 
Act to empower his Majeſty to diſpoſe. of the Land 

Forces; and Four other Acts of a leſs public Nature 
were alſo paſſed : After which, the Parliament was ad- 
journed to the 2oth of Nowember. 

DukrinG the Receſs of Parliament, the Cavaliers, or 
Royaliſts, loudly murmured at the Act of Indemnity, 
and the City ſwarmed with Libels on this Subject; 
which the King diſregarded, becauſe he knew the loyal 
Sufferers had a Right to complain. To ſuſpend theſe 
Complaints, a Rumour was induſtriouſſy propagated, 
that the Nonconformiſts were framing Plots and Pro- 
jects againſt the King's Perſon and Government: But 
this was generally eſteemed to be another Blow againſt 
the Preſpyterians; and it is certain, the Project of the 
Uniformity was now begun, which entirely ruined that 
Party. In the mean Tune, the Earl of Sandwich was 
ſeat with a Fleet to Liſbon, = bring the Infanta to Eng- 
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* D. and; as alſo to chaſtiſe the Infolence of the Algerines, 

166r. who deſpiſed his Menaces, and obliged him to retury, 
to Liſbon, without bringing them to thoſe Terms of Sub- 
miſſion which Admiral B/ake had boldly exacted from 
the Taunifans, But, in 1662, Vice-Admiral Lawſon 
obliged them to a Peace with England. 

Txt Parliament aſſembled again, on the 2oth of 
November, purſuant to their Adjournment ; and the 
King, without any Neceflity, made a Speech to both 
Houfes, wherein he defired, ** they would not believe 
any looſe Diſcourſes of his giving away eighty thouſand 
Pounds in a Morning ; as he had it not in his Power 
to reward the Services of thoſe who had been faithful 
to him and his Father. He ſaid, there were many 
wicked Inſtruments, who laboured to diſturb the public 
Peace; and that, if they faund new Diſeaſes, they muſt | 
ſtudy new Remedies. Concluding with this Obſervation, | 
That the Difficulties which concerned Religion were 

5 


too hard for him; and therefore he recommended 
them to their Care and Deliberation, who could beſt 
rovide for them.“ But it is not very ſtrange, that a 
rince of his Character, who had ſecretly embraced 
the Roman Catholic Religion; or, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, had no Religion at all, ſhould not think it a 
Point of Honour to fupport the Preſbyterians, at the 
Hazard of loſing the Affection of his new Parliament, 
where there was ſuch a great Majority in Favour of 

the High-Charch, | 
Tu Power of the Sword had in all Ages been tacitly 
allowed to be veſted in the Crown: But this Preroga- 
tive was not conferred by any Statute till at this Time; 
which was a very ſingular and dangerous Conceſſion, as 
the Preamble to the Statute for inveſting the military 
Power in the King, went ſo far as to renounce all Right 
even of defenſive Arms againſt the Crown. This was 
eſtabliſhing the Doctrine of Non-Refiftance, and implied 
a Renunciation of all Limitations in a monarchical Go- 
vernment. The Parliament was compoſed of zealous 
Royaliſts, and went great Lengths to oblige his Ma- 
jeſty, with Hopes of repairing all the national Breaches. 
They imagined their new Sovereign would never un- 
con- 
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conſtitutionally invade thoſe Liberties, which he was A. D. 
brought over to preſerve from the Violation of Anarchy: : 


And, when they excluded their Right of Defence, it is 
natural to ſuppoſe, they conceived that the Conſtitu- 
tion, while it remained firm on its Baſis, could never be 
attacked by the Sovereign, except in Caſes of extreme 
Neceflity, which no Law could comprehend, and ſtill 
left a Remedy in the Hands of the People upon ſuch 
deſperate Occaſions. The Parliament alſo granted 
1,200,000 /. for the preſent Supply of his Majeſty : And 
the Miniſtry ſtill endeavoured to bring them to a Be- 
lief that a dangerous Conſpiracy was forming againit 
the Government; which was only like a Flaſh of 
Lightening to ſhew that the Thunder was ready to 
burſt. A Committee of both Houſes was appointed to 
examine into the Circumitances of this Plot: But were 
unable to make any Diſcovery: Not a ſingle Perſon 
was proſecuted on this Aecount ; and yet it was the 
ſole Foundation upon which the remarkable Corporation- 
Ach; the new Ad of Uniformity, and all the Proceedings 
againſt the Non-Conformiſts, were built. 

OLIVER CROMWELL had expelled all the Ma- 
giſtrates from the Corporations, whoſe Affection he ſuſ- 
pected; and the King was now empowered by the 
Parliament with the ſame Authority. For this Purpoſe, 
An A for regulating Corporations was pailed on the 2zoth 
of December; whereby it was enacted, that every Ofi- 
cer in a Corporation, ſhould be obliged, beſides the 
common Oath of Allegiance and Supremacy, and a 
particutar Declaration againſt the Covenant, to ſwear, 
% That it was not lawful, upon any Pretence whatever, 
to take Arms againſt the King; and that he abhorred 
the traiterous Poſition, of taking Arms by his Autho- 
rity againſt his Perſon, or againſt thoſe commiſſioned 
by him.” This Suppoſition, that the King was ſole 
Maſter of the Government, was directly contrary to 
that of the Parliament of 1640, that the ſupreme Au- 
thority refided in the Pcople, or their Repreſentatives 
in Parliament: But they are both equally falſe and un- 
conſtitutional, If the Oath had imported, that it was 

unlawful 
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A. D. unlawful to oppoſe the eſtabliſhed Government, it would 8 

1661, have been juſt and conſtitutional. The Words commi/- | ſe 

 fioned by him, when the Militia Bill was afterwards }- 
paſſed, were thought too defective by the Earl of 
Southampten in the Houſe of Lords, and Sir John 
Vaughan in the Houſe of Commons; both of whom 
moved that the Word Lawyfully might be added: But 
the Earl of Ang/e/ey, and Sir Heneage Finch, carried it 
againſt thoſe Patriots. 

Mx. Prynne, who had ſuffered ſo remarkably for 
| his Writings, under the Tyranny of Laud, and who was 
now Keeper of the Records, drew his Pen in Oppoſition 
| to the Corporation-Bill: But the Paper was leized at 
the Preſs ; and voted to be illegal, falſe, ſcandalous, and 
ſeditious ; for which the Author, as a Member of the 
= Houſe, was ſeverely reprimanded by the Speaker, who 
| told him, he deſerved to ſuffer all his Puniſhments over 

again. This Man loſt his former Spirit, and now ſunk 

under the Weight of the Times: In him ſunk the 

Cauſe of his Party ; and none of them afterwards at- 

tempted to defend it, unleſs in their legiſlative Ca- 

acity, which was of little Effect againſt a certain Ma- 

jority. The Author of The Detection of the Court ant 

State of England obſerves, this is one of the firſt Laws 

| that ever was made to ſwear to' Opinions and Belief : 

| He ſeems to doubt whether there can be any ſuch 

Thing as a negative aſſertory Oath as this is; and ſays, 

%% Now what were the Grounds or Reaſon of the Cor- 

poration-Oath, which every one ought to ſwear to be 

true of his own certain Knowledge, before he believes 

ü it not to be lawful, on any Pretence, to take up Arms 

1 againſt the King? Or admit there might be Reaſon for 

| this Belief; yet, if the Cauſes of this Belief were not 

known to the Taker of this Oath, ſo as he knows them 

to be true of his certain Knowledge, this Oath, if any, 

is Perjury.” However, the ſame Oath was impoſed 

| by the Mihtia-44, and Ad of Uniformity; whereby the 

18 military and eccleſiaſtical Perſons were bound as well 

as the civil: On which Account Mr. Locke ſaid, © that 

the Corporations were made to ſwear to a „ 
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ö and Belief of ſuch Propoſitions as the Parliament them- A. D. 
* ſelves afterwards, upon Debate, were forced to alter, 1661. 
and could not juſtify.” | 8 


By the Maxim of the Parliament of 1640, it was 


underſtood, they had a Right to aboliſh Monarchy, and 
change the eſtabliſned Religion. By the Maxim con- 


tained in this Oath, James the Second afterwards be- 
lieved, he had a Right to eſtabliſh an abſolute Power, 
and introduce Popery. But the People thought them- 


1 ſelves bound by neither of theſe Maxims : For Charles 


the Second was reſtored, and James the Second was 


: dethroned, notwithſtanding theſe Deciſions. In Fact, 
the Effence of the Government of England, conſiſted in 
+ the ſtrict Union between the King and Parliament; and, 
whenever it has been diſputed, it has been fatal to the 


Nation. The Corporation- AF was ftriftly put into Exe- 
cution, and a very extenſive Power was given to Com- 
miſſioners to eject all ſuch Perſons, whoſe implicit 
Loyalty was ever ſo little ſuſpected. 

GENERAL Middleton, now created Earl of that Name, 
was ſent High - Commiſſioner to the Parliament of 
Scotland, which ated with as much Compliance to the 
King as the Parliament of England, by abrogating the 
Sclemn League and Covenant ; inveſting the Power of the 
Militia in the King alone; and declaring the Act, of 
the 16th of January 1647, by which the late King was de- 
livered to the Eng, to be contrary to all Laws human 
and divine. They ſuffered the Reſtoration of Epiſco- 
pacy, as it was in 1637: The Privy-Council diſcharged 
all Synods and Preſbyteries, till authorized by epiſcopal 
Power : They vrohibited Meetings and Conventicles : 
And revived the Right of Patronage. They beheaded 
the Marquis of Argyle, and fixed up his Head where 
that of the unfortunate Marquis of Montroſe had flood, 
whoſe Remains were honourably interred, in the ſame 
Manner as thoſe of Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir George 
Liſle were in England. Sharp, Hamilton, Burnet, and 
Leighton, renounced Preſbyterianiſm, and were conſe- 
crated Biſhops of Scotland in England: But they could 
never introduce Epiſcopacy, and their Attempts = 

that 


A. D. 
1661. 


A. D. 
1662. 
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that Occaſion, were afterwards attended with great 
Diſturbances. 


AFTER paſſing the Corporation-42, the Engliſb Parlia- 
ment adjourned to the 1 oth of January, when it aſſembled, 


—— with a Reſolution of providing for the Church as well 


as the State. This Year is very remarkable on ſeveral 
Accounts ; and, before it was expired, the Preſbyte- 
rians found themſelves deceived by the Promiſes of the 
King, who left them unguarded to the Reſentment of 
their Enemies. The Church-Party were unwilling to 
grant the leaſt Moderation to any of the Sectaries, and 
were intent upon ejecting the Preſbyterians from all 
their Eccleſiaſtical Preferments. The Miniſtry pretend- 
ed, that there was certainly a Plot againſt the Go- 
vernment; and it was aſſerted, that above 140 Officers 
of the late Army were concerned in ſuch a Conſpiracy, 
who intended to ſecure Shrewſbury, Coventry, and Briſtol. 
But there was no Proof of ſuch a Plot, and the Re- 
port appears calculated to deprive the Preſbyterians of 
the Promiſes made them by the Declaration of Breda. 
THz King, on the 1ſt of March, ſent for the Com- 
mons to Whitehall, and civilly reproached them with 
having done Nothing towards tbe ſettling of his Re- 
venues. He complained, there was a Republican 


Party, who er themſelves a ſecond Revolution: 


Declared, he had the worſt Luck in the World, if, 
after all the Reproaches of being a Papiſt while he 
was Abroad, he was ſuſpected of 1 a Preſbyterian 
now he was come Home: And deſired there might be 
an Uniformity in the Church ;” though his Intention 
was to get that Power entirely in his own Hands, that 
he might diſpenſe with whom he pleaſed. 

THe Commons underſtood the Meaning of the 
King; and, on the zd of May, an Act was paſſed by 
Commiſſion, againſt the Qualers for refuſing the Oaths. 
This was followed, on the 17th, by ſeveral other Acts; 
of which there were three of great Importance. 1. Ar 
Aa for the Unifermity of Public Prayers, and the Admini- 


firation of the Sacraments, 2. An Ad for the better Re- 
gation and ordering of the Standing-Forces of the Nation. 


3. An 
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. An Aa for laying a perpetual and annual Tax of two A. D. 
* Shillings on every Chimney-Hearth in each Houſe, of above 1662. 
" twenty Shillings a Tear, Alm-houſes excepted. 


By the Ad of Uniformity, all the Promiſes made by 
the Breda Declaration, for an Indulgence to tender 
Conſciences, were eluded : For it was required by this 
AR, that every Miniſter ſhould conform to the Wor- 
ſhip of the Church of England, according to the New- 


Book of Common-Prayery take the Oath of Canonical 
Obedience; receive Epiſcopal Ordination; abjure the 
Covenant, and renounce the Principle of taking Arms 


againſt the King. It was ſome Time before the Con- 


* vocations of both Provinces could ſettle the Book, 
which was to be the Standard of Orthodoxy : And it 
was urged, that ſuch a Conformity was repugnant to 
his Majeſty's Engagements at Breda, as to tender Con- 
- ſciences: But it was anſwered, that it would be very 
> ſtrange to call a ſchiſmatical Conſcience, a tender Con- 
= ſcience. An Act of Uniformity was paſſed in the 5th 
and 6th Years of King Edward the Sixth; which was 

confirmed, and — by the iſt and 28th of Elixa- 
= beth; and theſe were farther confirmed, and amended, 
by the preſent Act, which was enforced by ſevere Pe- 


nalties. As, That every Miniſter, who then enjoyed 
any Eccleſiaſtical Benefice, ſhould publickly declare his 
Conſent to the new Book of Common-Prayer, before 
the Feaſt of St. Bartholomezv 1662; as alſo that every 
Perſon who ſhould be preſented to any Eccleſiaſtical 
Benefice, ſhould, within two Months after his actual 
Poſſeſſion of the ſame, publickly declare the ſame Con- 
ſent ; or be deprived of any ſpiritual Promotion : That 
any Incumbent reſiding on his Living, and keeping a 
Curate, ſhould perſonally once in every Month read 
the Common-Prayers and Service, and adminiſter the 
Rites of the Church, as hereby preſcribed ; or forfeit 
five Pounds to the Poor: That every Dean, Canon, and 
Prebendary of every Cathedral ; all Maſters, and other 
Heads of the Univerſities ; Perſons in holy Orders ; and 
Schoolmaſters, and Tutors, ſhould ſubſcribe the Decla- 


ration or Acknowledgment that it was not lawful to 
bear 
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A. D. bear Arms againſt the King, &c. and that they would 
1662. conform to the Liturgy of the Church of England, as 


now eſtabliſhed ; and renounce the So/emr League and 
Covenant, as an unlawful Oath impoſed againſt the 
known Laws and Liberties of the Kingdom ; upon Pain 
of being deprived of their Preferments, Benefices, 
Places, and Schools; as alſo that no Schoolmaſter, or 
Tutor, ſhould act as ſuch, without a Licenſe from the 
Biſhop, under Pain of Impriſonment. That no Perſon 
ſhould be capable of holding any Benefice without Epiſ- 
copal Ordination; and that all ſuch who were not ſo 
ordained, before the Feaſt of St. Bartholomenv 1662, 
ſaould be deprived of their Livings : As alſo That no 
Perſon ſhould preſume to adminiſter the Holy Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper before he received Epiſco- 
pal Ordination; upon Pain of forfeiting 100 J. for every 
Offence, and be diſabled for a Year from taking the 
Order of Prieft : With a Proviſo that theſe Penalties 
ſhould not extend to the Foreigners or Aliens of the 
foreign Reformed Churches allowed to be in Exgland. 
That the principal Members of the Univerſities ſhould 
ſubſcribe the nine and thirty Articles of Religion made 
in the 13th Year of Queen Elizabeth, and the new 
Book of Common-Prayer, and declare their Conſent 
thereto ; or their Places be void. That the Biſhops of 
Hereford, St. Davidi, Aſaph, Bangor, and Landaff, ſhould 
take Care that the new Book of Common-Prayer fhould 
be tranſlated into the Veleb Tongue, for the Ufes of the 
Churches in that Principality, before the 1ft of May 
1665, And That a true printed Copy of the new Book 
of Common-Prayer ſhonld be got for the Uſe of all 
Churches and Chapels throughout Englard and W a/es. 

Tus Form of Divine Worſhip was highly neceſſary 
to be explained and eftabliſhed ; as it had been greatly 
corrupted and read in Latin for many Years paſt to the 
People; though Cromwell ordered the Proceedings in 
Law to be in Engliſß. Rapin ſays, ſome People con- 
ſidered this 4% of Uniformity as the great Support and 
Bulwark ofthe Church of England; while others looked 
upon it as her Reproach : But Rapin _—__ 

imſe 
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d himſelf a Preſbyterian, againſt whoſe Se& the Uniformity A. D. 
s id was principally levelled. However, it is univer- 1882. 
d | ſally confeſſed, that there was a noble Inſtance of Mo- 
e deration in the Church of Eagland, when her Divines 
n | declared, that in theſe their Doings they condemned 
„ no other Nations.“ 

By the Militia Ad it was declared, that the ſu- 
2 preme Power, by Sea and Land, was always inveſted in 
the Kings of England; and an Oath of Non-Re/flance 
4 was enjoined to be taken, by the Lord-Lieutenants, 
and all their Officers; as well as thoſe of the Army: 
But this Doctrine was diſcarded in 1688. 
Br the Chimney-Tax, the Parliament intended to ſettle 
a conſiderable Revenue on the King for his Life, and 
on his Succeſſors for ever. This Tax amounted to 
about 260, o00 J. a Year; which, together with the 
Tonnage and Poundage, Exciſe, and other Duties, ac- 
cording to ſome Writers, made the Revenue of the 
King double to that of any of his Predeceſſors: Though 
| others ſay, the whole eftabliſhed Revenue feldom 
: amounted to upwards of a Million a Year ; which, con- 
* ſidering the intolerable Load of Debts the King had 
* contracted, was certainly a-Sum inſufficient for the 
| public Expences. This induced the King to a Mar- 
* riagez and was the beſt Reaſon that could be given for 
the Sale of Dankirk. 

AFTER this Buſineſs was diſpatched, the Parliament 
was prorogued to the 19th of May; which was a Branch 
of the Prerogative that had been firſt aſſumed by Henry 
the Eighth, and had flept for many Years. The Court 
was wholly employed in preparing for the Reception of 
tne new Queen from Liſßon. Her Name was Catherine, 
and ſhe was born on the 14th of Nowember 16383 fo 
that ſhe was now in the 24th Year of her Age, and was 
eight Years younger than the King, who very probably 
formed the Reſolution of marrying a Princeſs of Por- 
ugal unknown to his Miniſters. The King of Portu- 
gal was deprived of all Afiſtance from France by the 
P;renean Treaty, and courted the Friendſhip of the King 
of England to protect him from the Reſentment of the 


King 
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A. D. King of Spain, who as ſtrenuouſly oppoſed this Match 
1662. between Charles and Catherine, The King was neceſfſi. F' 


tous: Spain was poor, notwithſtanding her Poſſeſſion of 
the American Treaſures: And Portugal was the only 
Country from whence Char/es would be furniſhed with 
a Wife. The Portugueze Monarch agreed to give with 
his Siſter two Millions of Cruſades, or about 300,000 /. 
Sterling, with the Town of Tangier upon the Coalt of 
Africa, and the Iſle of Bombay in the Eaft-Tudies : The 
Money was of Service; the Town was made a free 


Port, and afterwards thought unworthy of keeping ; 


but the King gave the Ifland to the Eaft-Indi/a Com- 
pany, in whoſe Hands it till remains as one of their 
pages Settlements in India; while the Portugueze have 
oft almoſt all their once valuable Poſſeſſions in that 
Country. The King of England engaged by Treaty to 
furniſh 3000 Foot, 1000 Horſe, and eight Frigates, to 
aſſiſt Portugal againſt Spain. The Earl of Sandwich 
8 over the Infanta, who arrived at Portſmouth 
on the 14th of „Where ſhe was magnificent- 
ly received by the King, in the ſame Manner as 
his Mother had been received thirty-ſeven Years be- 
fore by his unhappy Father at Canterbury. The nup- 
tial Solemnity was performed, on the 21ſt of May, by 
Doctor Sheldon Biſhop of London, according to ſome 
Authors: But Burnet ſays, when Sheldon came to per- 
form the Ceremony, the Queen would not ſay the 
Words of Matrimony, nor bear the Sight of the Biſhop : 
That the King ſaid the Words haſtily, and the Biſhop 
pronounced them married Perſons : To which Burnet 
adds, that the Duke of York told him, they were firſt 
privately married by the Lord Aubigny, according to 
the Roman Ritual. 

Tu King committed a very impolitic Step in mar 
Tying a Popiſh Princeſs ; and the Example of his Fa- 
ther might have pointed out to him the Reſentment of 
the Nation. 'The Marriage was as inauſpicious as im- 
politic: The Princeſs was a Lady of ftrict Virtue ; and 
the King delighted more in the Arms of a venal Proſti- 
tute, than in the Embraces of a faithful Wife. They 
were 
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1 [4 were bleſt with no Iffue : But the Report of her na- 4. p. 
# tural Incapacity to have Children, ſeems to have been 1662. 
o calculated to divert the King from marrying her; fince 
* ſhe was twice declared to be pregnant. The Queen- 
Mother arrived in England ſoon after the Marriage, and 
p reſided in Somerſet-Houſe: But returned to France three 
; © Years afterwards. 
 WaiLE the Court was rejoycing for the Marriage of 
the King, the People could not refrain grieving for the 
Fate of ſome Criminals, The Regicides Barkflead, 
Oley, and Cobbet, three of the nineteen Judges who 
had eſcaped abroad, had ſettled for ſome 2 at 
Hlanau in Germany, and returned in Spring to De/ft in 
Holland, where Sir George Downing, the King's Reſident 
to the States, procured them to be arreſted, and ſudden- 
ly ſent to Englaad; though he had been formerly of 
their own Party, and had even been Chaplain to Okey's 
Regiment. Ludlow remarks, © that this was a bar- 
barous Part acted by the States, who had made it a 
fundamental Maxim to receive and protect all thoſe who 
ſhould come among them. But a Treaty was to be 
made with England, and their Trade ſecured at any 
Rate, though the Foundations ſhould be laid in Blood.“ 
He taxes — with Treachery in this Affair: But 
he afterwards prevented the Dutch from receiving any 
Benefit by their Condeſcenſion to the King, who was 
bent upon a War againſt the Republic. Cobbet had 
been bred to the Bar, was a Member of Parliament 
thirty-ſeven Years, and had been one of the Commiſ- 
ſioners for the civil Government of {re/and. Barkflead 
was a Goldſmith of London; he was Colonel of a Re- 
iment, and had been Governor of Reading, as alſo 
4 of the Tower of Lonaun. Okey had been 
Colonel of a Regiment of Horſe, and was diſmiſſed 
from his Command by Oliver Cromwell, on Account 
of his Affection to the Commonwealth. They were 
executed at Tybarn, on the 19th of April; when they 
behaved with as much Fortitude, and with more Sub- 
miſſion than thoſe who had ſuffered before. 
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A.D. 'THese Executions were followed with that of 

1662. more diſtinguiſhed, but leſs guilty Criminal : As al{ 
with the Trial and Pardon of another great Offender þ* 
Theſe Criminals were Sir Herry Lane, and Generi 
Lambert, who had been excepted in the Act of Indem. ! © 
nity, and committed to Priſon, though they were nat! 
among thoſe who paſſed Sentence upon the King. Yau | 
was beheaded on the 14th of June; and Lambert was 
baniſhed: to the Ile of Guernſey. But the Sentence cr 
the Former was thought ſevere, as he ſeemed to have] 
ated Patriot Principles, and fcorned the Favours 
of. the Proteftor : As alſo becauſe the ry Ia pro- 
miſed the Convention Parliament to ſave his Life. He 
died with great Intrepidity, and was creelly interrupted | 
In his laſt Moments by Drummers placed under the 
Scaffold, whoſe Noiſe prevented him from being heard, 
when he caſt any Reflection upon the Severity of the 
Government. It has been pretended, that his hard 
Treatment was owing to his inſolent Behaviour: But 
it may with more Juſtice be fuſpected, that he fella Þ 
Sacrifice to the Manes of the Earl of Strafford, to whoſe | 
Death he had greatly contributed; and Echard ſays, . 

3 he died in the ſame Place on Tower-Hill with that fa. 

3 mous Nobleman. His Father had been Secretary of State 

| and Comptroller to the late King, to whom the Son 

was Treaſurer of the Navy. He was Burgeſs for the 

Town of King ſton-upon-Hull, and had been Preſident of 

ol the Council of State: He was remarkable for Parlia- 

1 mentary Abilities; as alſo for his being the laſt who 
l ſuffered on Account of the Civil Wars: Though Alzer- 
0 noon Sydney died after him on another Pretence. Sir 
} Henry obſerved, That, by the 11th of Henry the Seventh, 

whoever ſerved a King de fa#o, ought not to be queſ- 

tioned for it by a King de Jure: That whoever were 

poſſeſſed of the Power of Sovereignty, were Sovereigns : 

And that the Statute was made to give the Subject Pro- 

tection, where he paid Allegiance, He had been the 

Life of the Republican Party, and retained his Princi- 

ples at his Death. Lambert lived a Priſoner thirty -#fx 


Years, 
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Years, entirely forgot by that Nation, which he had A. D. 
once aſpired to bring ſolely under his Government, 266 


AFTER ſo great a Man as Vane, four very mean 
Perſons of the Fifth-Monarchy Men, were executed, for 
a Conſpiracy to kill the King, the Duke of York, and 
General Monk. But this was generally eſteemed as an 


Artifice to render the Nonconformiſts more odious, and 


countenance the Proceedings of the Court, whom, as 
Ludlow obſerves, it ſerved tor a Pretence to ſeize five or 
ſix hundred Perſons, and increaſe the Standing Guards. 
THE I had it now in their Power, 
and were determined to retaliate all the Injuries they 
had received from the Preſbyterians, who dreaded the 
Approach of St. Bartholomew ; as they were, by the 
Aa of Uniformity, to conform to the Church of Zagſ/and, 
or relinquiſh their Livings. The Church of Exgland 
had been the National Church from the Reformation, 
to the Time of the War between Charles the Firſt and 
the Parliament, when it was entirely ſubverted by the 
Preſbyterians : Therefore, it was only juſt to reſtore the 
Church to its former Condition ; though it was un- 
juſt to violate the Promiſe made to the Preſbyterians. 
The Catholic Party at Court encouraged a Combina- 
tion among the Leaders of the Preſbyterian Clergy to 
refuſe the Subſcription, and flattered them that they 
would be protected by the King in their Refuſal : While 
the Duke of Lor hoped that the Danger ariſing from 
their Union would prevail with the Parliament to grant 
a general Toleration to the Nonconformiſts, which 
ſhould extend to the Papiſts. 
BURNET ſays, The Preſbyterians remembered 
what a St. Bartholomew's had been held at Paris ninety 
Years before, which was the Day of that Maſſacre; and 
did not ſtick to compare the one with the other.” The 
principal Preſbyterian Miniſters refuſed the Preferments 
of the Church; and it appeared very ſurprizing, when 
about 2000 of their Clergy relinquiſhed their Cures in 
one Day, which they called Black Bartholomew ; bein 
refuſed the fifth of their Livings, which had been lek 
to the ejected Clergy during the Dominion of the Par- 
liamentary 
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A. D.liamentary Party. The Corforation-A# was at the ſame 
1662. Time rigorouſly executed; whereby the High-Church. 
men triumphed over the Preſhyterians, whoſe Power they 
had ſufficiently felt, and as much dreaded its Re-eſta- Þ 
bliſhment ; fearing the Increaſe of their Party, would 
always encourage them in their old Contentions for a 
Superiority. However, the Preſbyterians afterwards en- 
joyed a high Toleration as well in Civil as Religious 
Matters; but were abſolutely deprived of all the Re. 
venues of the Church : While the Papiſts began to riſe 
on their Ruins, and to threaten Deſtruction both to 
Church and State. a f 
Bur what diſgraced the Conduct of the King this 
Year, and indeed the Annals of his Reign, was the im- 
politic mercenary Sale of Dunkirk to the French ; which 
had been obtained from the Spaniards by the Arms and 
Sagacity of Cromwell, in 1658. The laviſh Diſpolition 
of Charles had exhauſted his Treaſure, and he thought 
of obtaining a preſent Supply by the Sale of Dunkzr4 to 
Lewis the Fourteenth, who had been deprived of it by 
the Spaniards, and was very unwilling to ſee it put into 
the Poſſeſſion of the Engliſb. It was ſaid, the annual 
Expence of maintaining that Garriſon amounted to 
100,000/. That the King was confined, by the Treaty 
| with Portugal, never to yield it to the Spaniards : That 
. it would be dangerous to truſt it to the Dutch: And 
if therefore it was neceſſary to ſell it to the French. The 
'Þ — Parliament offered to maintain the Place ; but the King 
4 looked upon it as his Property, and entered into a Nego- 
| ciation for the Sale of it with France, which was begun | 
[| in July, and ended in October. Charles at firſt demanded | 
| twelve Millions of Livres; but Count 4 Eftrades, who 
managed this Affair for Lewis the Fourteenth, offered 
only one Million and a Half. Both Sides were equally | 
impatient ; the one to ſell, and the other to buy: So 
Charles fell in his Demand to ſeven Millions, and Lexis 
roſe to two Millions of Livres; but at laſt the Sale was 
fixed at five Millions, or about 400,000 J. Sterling, ac- 
cording to the Rate of Fxchange at that Time, of 26 
. Livres and 2 Sols the Mark, which has bcen greatly 
leſſened 
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leſſened ſince. The Artillery and Stores were valued at A. p. 
a Fifth of the Sum: But neither the Buyer nor the Seller 1662. 
looked upon it as a Place of that Importance which it 
TITER appeared to be, when Lewis made it a good 
Sea-Port, with ſuch Improvements as to render it a Se- 
minary for Privateers to diſtreſs the Britiſb Trade in 
Time of War. 
N CounT Eſtrades, in his Letters concerning the Dun- 
Li Negociation, intimates, that the Earl of Clarendou 
© was principally concerned in this Treaty: And Rapin 
| fcems to be of the ſame Opinion: The Earl knew the 
Importance of Dunkirk to the French King, it he intended 
to make any Conqueſts upon Flanders; which he after- 
> wards undertook : But it is not very probable, that ſuch 
an upright Miniſter would pr incipally carry on aScheme 
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| ſo pernicious to his Country, 

lr appears from one of the Letters of 4 Z/7rages, that 
t the Earl of Sandzvich had propoſed the Demolition of 
) Dunkirk, preterably to the Sale, The Merchants coin- 
„ plained that it would bacome a Neſt of Pirates, and ruin 
) their Commerce. rade tays, they conf lered the 

| Chancellor as che {ole Author of the Treaty ; and hints 
) that it brought on his Diſgrace. The Earl of Brifte/ 
y charged the 19 with receiving 10, 00 J. by Way 
t of Commutation. But the Earl of Carendon has been 
4 juſtifed by others; particularly Buruct and Echard, who * 
e would entirely clear him of theſe Aſperſions; though 
> this was not ſufficient tor Rapiz, who had a great 
4 Veneration tor that Miniſter, and might have ſpoke more 
n in his Favour if he had known as much as Lord Boling- 
d broke, who has the following Remarks on this Occaſion 
0 to Lord Cornbury. 

d « As the private Intereſts of the two de its hindred 
y the Dutch Commonwealth from being on her Guard, as 
0 early as ſhe ought to have been againit Frauce: So the 
is miſtaken Policy of the Court of Erglard, and the ſhort 
5 Views, and profuie Temper of the Prince who governcd, 
>. gave great Auvaitages to Lexvis the Fourteenth in tac 
6 Purſuit of his Deſigns. He bought Dunkirk: And your 
le Lordſnip Knows how great a Clan- Cu was raiſed on that 
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A. D. Occaſion againſt your noble Anceſtor; as if he alone 
1662. had been anſwerable for the Meaſure, and his Intereſt 
had been concerned in it. I have heard our late Friend 
Mr. George Clarke, quote a Witneſs, who was quite un. 
exceptionable, but I cannot recal his Name at preſent, 
who, many Years, after all theſe Tranſactions, and the 
Death of my Lord Clarendon, affirmed, that the Earl of 
Sandwich had owned to him, that he himſelf gave his 
Opinion, among many other Officers and Miniſters, for 
the Sale of Dunkirk. Their Reaſons could not be good, 
I preſume to ſay ; but ſeveral, that might be plauſible at 
that Time, are eaſily gueſſed. A Prince like King 
Charles, who would have made as many bad Bargains 
as any young Spendthrift, for Money, finding himſelf 
thus backed, we may aſſure ourſelves was peremptorily 
determined to fell : And whatever your great Grand- 
father's Opinion was, this I am able to pronounce upon 
my own Experience, that his Treaty of the Sale, is no 
Proof he was of Opinion to ſeil.“ His Lordſhip ſhews, 
why Dunkirk could not be fold to the Dutch, or to the 
Spaniards ; and obſerves, © That, notwithſtanding the 
Sale, and the ſecret Leanings of our Court to that of 
France; yet England was firſt to take the Alarm, when 
Lewis the Fourteenth invaded the Spaniſb Netherlands in 
1667 ; and the triple Alliance was the Work of an 
Engliſb Miniſter.” & 

Tre elegant Monfieur Voltaire in one Place obſerves, 
That Duzxkirk was added to France, at a Price glori- 
ous to the Purchaſer, and ſhameful to the Seller,” In 
another Place, he ſays, Charles the Second, by his 
Prodigality and Poverty, incurred the Shame of ſelling 
that for Money, which had coſt the Exgliſb the Price of 
Blood. His Chancellor Hyde, who was accuſed of hav- 
ing either counſelled or permitted this weak Action, was 
afterwards baniſhed by the Parliament of Exg/ond ; which 
often puniſhes the Faults of Favourites, and ſometimes 
even judges its Kings.” 

a Kino James the Firſt, in 1616, delivered up the Cau- 
| tionary Towns to the Dutch, for one fourth of the Mo- 


ney they agreed to give Queen E/zabe:h : But the Lord- 
Ire aſurer 
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Treaſurer Suſfoll was fined 30, ooo l. on that Account. A. D. 
Charles the Second, and his Chancellor Clarendon, were 1662. 


equally blamed for ſelling Dunkirk. The King acted as 
imprudent as his Grandfather : But the Chancellor ſhould 
not have been ſlandered as if he had been as bad as the 
Treaſurer. ee b | 

Ir the King was unjuſtifiable in the Sale, he was 
much more fo in the Diſpoſition of the Purchaſe Money: 
For Burnet ſays, he promiſed to lay up all the Money in 
the Tower ; and that it ſhould not be touched, but upon 
extraordinary Occaſions : Though he ſquandered it away 
upon his Miſtreſs and her Favourites. But this Charge 
ſeems contradifted by ſome Letters from Secretary Bex- 
net, to the Duke of Ormond. | | 

Tur Engli Parliament was ſo ſenſible of the Impor- 
tance of Dunkirk ; that, in 1661, they wanted to have 
it annexed with Jamaica to the Crown; which would 
have prevented the Sale of it by the King. The French 
ſoon put ſo high a Value upon this Acquiũtion, that they 
ſtruck a Medal upon the Occaſion ; and boaſted, that 
their auguſt Monarch got Poſſeſſion of one of the ſtrongeſt 
Fortreſles in the World, as alſo of Mardike, and the Fort 
of Bergue, at the cheap Price of five Millions of Livres. 
It was ſtipulated, that the Payment ſhould not be made, 
till the Day after the Evacuation of the Places ; and, for 
the Security of the ſame, 4 EHrades offered to remain in 
Hoſtage, as alſo to procure to be ſent into England ſuck 
other Hoſtages as ſhould be deſired : But Charles declared 
he would have done; and that he valued the Word of 
the Moſt Chriſtian King more than all the Hoſtages in 
the World. The Treaty was afterwards faithfully exe- 
cuted on both Sides, and Lord Rutherford withdrew the 
Englih Garriſon ; whereby France acquired a conſidera- 
ble Port on a Coaſt where ſhe had not properly any be- 
fore; and eaſed herſelf of thoſe Fears ſhe had enter- 
tained of England aſſiſting the Hygrenots from that Place, 
where ſhe might in a Tice have thrown 10,000 Men in- 
to the Kingdom. | 

KI x Kichard the Second was in ſome Reſpects like 
king Charles the Second; particularly in ditobliging his 
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A. D. Subjects, by yielding up Cherburg to the King of Nawarre, 
' 3662. and Breſt to the Duke of Bretagne, in 1396, for inconſi- 
i derable Sums. The French took Calais from the Engliſb 
in 1558; which the Huguexots, in 1562, promiſed to re- 
tore to Queen Elizabeth: But, inſtead of performing 
that Promiſe, they aſſiſted Charles the Ninth in expelling 
the Engliſb Troops from Havre de Grace in 1563. The 
Duke 4 Enguien was the firſt Perſon who brought Dunkirk 
_under the Dominion of France in 1646. It was retaken 
by the Spaniards in 1651 ; and taken from them again in 
1658, by the united Arms of Lewis and Cromwell, when 
it was put into the Hands of the Ergl/ih. In 1662 it 
was fold to Leauis, who cauſed 30,000 Men to work 
upon the Fortifications, both to the Land and Sea Sides; 
and, between the Town and the Citadel, a large Baſon 
was formed, capable to contain thirty Ships of War: ſo 
that this Place became a Terror to the Exgliſs almoſt 
as ſoon as they had fold it. In 1712, it was put into 
the Hands of Queen Arne, as a Surety that Lexis would 
2 his Engagements about a Peace: And, by the 
reaty of Utrecht, it was agreed, that the Harbour of 
Dunkirk, which had been the Cauſe of ſo indany Jealou- 

fies, ſhould be demoliſhed. 
A. D. Tus Courtiers, and Royaliſts. had always adopted 
1662. more favourable Sentiments for the Papiſts than for the 
Preſbyterians; becauſe they had ſtrenuouſly aſſerted the 
Rights of the Sovereign. The King, and his Brother, 
were pleaſed to ſee the Preſbyterian Clergy refuſe to 
comply with the 4 of Uniformity : But their principal 
Aim was to introduce a general Plan of Toleration, in 
favour of the Papiſts ; which was to be done under tie 
Pretence of mitigating the Rigours againſt the Preſby- 
terians. It was equally difficult to conceal ſuch a De- 
ſign from the Parliament, and to bring the Members to 
favour the Views of the Court; becauſe the Catholics 
were as odious to the People, as they were agreeable to 
the Courtiers. The King and his Brother perſiſted in 
their Scheme; in which they met ſuch Oppoſition, as 
might have readily convinced them the Nation would 
never ſuffer the To/eration of Papiſis; and the virtuous 
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Lord Clarendon, for adviſing the King againſt this un- A D. 
popular Step, began to decline in his Favour, and to 1662: 


joſe all his uſual Confidence. 

Tut Preſbyterians addreſſed the King for a Diſpenſa- 
tion from the Penalties annexed to the Act of Unifor- 
mity ; upon which his Majeſty publiſhed a Declaration, 
wherein he ſaid, © He would make it his eſpecial Care, 
without invading the Freedom of Parliament, to incline 
them to concur with him, in making ſome ſuch Act, as 
might enable him to exerciſe with a more univerſal Sa- 
tista&tion, that Power of Diſbenſing, which he conzeived 
to be inherent in him.” This was boaſting a very high 
Prerogative, and advancing a very dangerous Maxim: 
which was afterwards put into Execution to the general 
Diſſatis faction of the People. 

Tu Parliament met, on the 18th of February, when 
his Majeſty made a Speech to both Houſes, in Favour 
of his Declaration concerning the Act of Uniformity ; in 
which he made Uſe of theſe Words, „The Truth is, I 
am, in my Nature, an Enemy to all Severity for Reli 
gion and Conſcience, how miſtaken ſoever it be, When 
it extends to capital and ſanguinary Puniſhments, Which, 
I am told, were begun in Popiſh. Times: Therefore, 
when I ſay this, I hope I ſhall not need to warn any 
here, nor to infer from thence, I mean to favour Poper;. 
I muſt confeſs to you, there are many of that Profeſſion 
who, having ſerved my Father and myſelf very well, 
may fairly hope for ſome Part of that Indulgence I would 
willingly afford to others who diſent from us: But let 
me explain myſelf, leſt ſome miſtake me herein, as 1 
hear they did in my Declaration: I am far from mean- 
ing by this, a Toleration, or qualifying them thereby, to 
hold any Offices or Places in the Government; nay, 
further, I defire ſome Laws. to be made to hinder the 
Growth and Progreſs of their Doctrines.“ He profeſſed 
a Zeal for the Proteſtant Religion, in which he wonld 
not yield to the Biſhops themſelves; and he acknow- 
ledged the Act of Uniformity was the Standard of their 
eſtabliſned Religion; yet he heartily withed, he had 
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A.D fuch a Power of Indulgence, to uſe upon Occaſions, as 
1662. might not give Uneaſineſs to the Preſbyterians. 


THe Parliament were alarmed at this Speech, and 
particularly the Houſe of Commons ; who ſaw the King 
diſtenfing with the Act of Uniformity, and even deſiring 
their Concurrence to empower him in ſuch an uncon- 
ſtitutional Proceedure. Theſe High Churchmen were 
neither for granting an Indulgence to the Preſbyterians, 
or Catholics, and addreſſed the King, that he would 
ſnew no ſuch Favour to any of the Sectaries, as it was 
not meant by the Declaration at Breda, and would eſta- 
bliſh Schiſm by a Law. They obſerved, that it would 
be a Cauſe of increaſing Sets and SeQaries, till they 
arrived at a general Toleration, and ſome prevalent Sect 
may contend for an Eſtabliſhment, which might end in 


Popery. This, they ſaid, was a Thing altogether with - 


out Precedent ; would take away all Means of convict- 
ing Recuſants ; and be inconſiſtent with the Method and 
Proceedings of the Laws of England. Upon which, his 
Majeſty was ſenſible he could not eaſily obtain a Power 
of diſpenſing with the Penalties in the Act of Uniformi- 


ty; and, at preſent, relinquiſhed the Project of Iudul- 


gence, 

Tre Commons, having ſucceeded againſt the Non- 
conformiſts in general, levelled their Power as directly 
againſt the Papiſts, as the King had indirectly ſhewn 
them his Favour. On the 1ſt of April, both Houſes 
jointly addrefſed his Majeſty, to command all Jeſuits, 
and Popiſh Prieſts to quit the Kingdom. The King 
pretended; he would apply. all proper and effeQual Re- 
medies to kinder the Growth of Popery; and, on the 


gth, publiſhed a Proclamation purſuant to the Addreſs 


of his Parliament: But this was no better obſerved than 
all the Proclamations publiſhed for the ſame Purpole, 
ſince the Beginning of the Reign of James the Firlt. 
The two Queens were allowed by the Parliament to 
retain their foreign Prieſts ; and the Word foreign was pur- 
poſely omitted by the King in his Proclamation, which 
authoriſed the Queens to give Protection to as many 
Engliſt, Scotch, and Triſh Peſts as they * proper. 
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THouch the King was a Papiſt, the Parliament till A. D. 
believed him a Proteſtant, and he artfully endeavoured 1652. 


to eſtabliſh the ſame Belief among his People. Not- 
withſtanding his Revenue, his Marriage Portion, and the 
Sale of Dunkirk, he wanted Money ſo much, that he de- 
manded an extraordinary Supply from the Commons, 
who granted him four Subſidies; and the Clergy in 
Convocation followed their Example ; which was the 
laſt Time that Taxes were levied in this ancient Man- 
ner. Some farther Laws were made for the Encourage- 
ment of Trade; and the Militia was again taken into 
Conſideration, when it was enacted, that the King 
ſhould not keep them under Arms above fourteen Days 
in the Year ; which was a Jealouſy both ſuperfluous and 
unreaſonable. The Revenues of the Pot-Oftice, and 
Wine Licenſes, were granted to the Duke of Terz, 
which then brought in about 21, 00 J. a Year: But 
they ſoon increaſed in ſuch a Manner as to enable the 
Duke to keep a feparate Court, and live independent 
of his Brother. | 

Tuk Earl of Clarendon was a Man of too muck 
Honour and Integrity to humour the King in all his 
Sallies of Pleaſure, and Fits of Indolence; nor could 
the King bear the honeſt Reproofs of ſo wite and vir- 
tuous a Miniſter. The Chancellor, and his Friend the 
Earl of Southampton, ſupported their own Characters with 
Dignity, aud ſcorned to pay any Reſpect to the Royal 
Miſtrefles, who chiefly had the Ear of the King. This 
haſtened the Cloud that was gathering over the Head of 
the Chancellor, who, as a Man of Probity, could not 
connive at, much leſs be an Accomplice in Wickedneſs ; 
for, of all Crimes, the greateit is to be a Tool to the 
Iniquity of another. 

By the Uſe which a Courtier makes of the Royal 
Favour, it is eaſy to perceive whether he owes it to his 
Merit, or his Intrigues: Thus Agrippa never committed 
an ill Office to any Perſon ; whereas Sejanus made it his 
whole Buſineſs to feed and nourith the Suſpicions which 
every Moment ſprung up in the reſtleſs Soul of Tiberius. 
The Earl of Clarendeu could not turn a Flatterer to the 
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A. D ſuch a Power of Indulgence, to uſe upon Occaſions, as 
might not give Uneaſineſs to the Preſbyterians. 


THE Parliament were alarmed at this Speech, and 
particularly the Houſe of Commons ; who ſaw the King 
diſtenfing with the Act of Uniformity, and even deſiring 
their Concurrence to empower him in ſuch an uncon- 
ſtitutional Proceedure. Theſe High Churchmen were 
neither for granting an Indulgence to the Preſbyterians, 
or Catholics, and addreſſed the King, that he would 
ſnew no ſuch Favour to any of the Sectaries, as it was 
not meant by the Declaration at Breda, and would eſta- 
liſh Schiſm by a Law. They obſerved, that it would 
be a Caufe of increaſing Sects and SeQtaries, till they 
arrived at a general Toleration, and ſome prevalent Sect 
may contend for an Eſtabliſhment, which might end in 


Popery. This, they ſaid, was a Thing altogether with - 


out Precedent ; would take away all Means of convict- 
ing Recuſants; and be inconſiſtent with the Method and 
Proceedings of the Laws of England. Upon which, his 
Majeſty was ſenſible he could not eaſily obtain a Power 
of diſpenſing with the Penalties in the Act of Uniformi- 
ty; and, at preſent, relinquiſhed the Project of Iadul- 
SCeuce. 

Tae Commons, having ſucceeded againſt the Non- 
conformiſts in general, levelled their Power as directly 
againſt the Papiſts, as the King had indirectly ſhewn 
them his Favour. On the 1ſt of April, both Houſes 
jointly addreſſed his Majeſty, to command all Jeſuits, 
and Popiſh Prieſts to quit the Kingdom. The King 
pretended; he would apply. all proper and effeQual Re- 
medies to kinder the Growth of Popery; and, on the 


gth, publiſhed a Proclamation purſuant to the Addreſs 


of his Parliament : But this was no. better obſerved than 
all the Proclamations publiſhed for the ſame Purpole, 
ſince the Beginning of the Reign of James the Pirſt. 
The two Queens were allowed by the Parliament to 
retain their foreign Prieſts ; and the Word foreign was pur- 
poſely omitted by the King in his Proclamation, which 
authoriſed the Queens to give Protection to as many 
Engliſh, Scotch, and Irifþ Prieſts as they thought proper. 
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Tuovon the King was a Papiſt, the Parliament till A. D. 
believed him a Proteſtant, and he artfully endeavoured 1658. 
to eſtabliſh the ſame Belief among his People. Not- 
withſtanding his Revenue, his Marriage Portion, and the 
Sale of Dunkirk, he wanted Money ſo much, that he de- 
manded an extraordinary Supply from the Commons, 
who granted him four Subſidies; and the Clergy in 
Convocation followed their Example ; which was the 
laſt Time that Taxes were levied in this ancient Man- 
ner. Some farther Laws were made for the Encourage- 
ment of Trade ; and the Militia was again taken into 
Conſideration, when it was enacted, that the King 
ſhould not keep them under Arms above fourteen Days 
in the Year ; which was a Jealouſy both ſuperfluous and 
unreaſonable. The Revenues of the Poſt-Office, and 
Wine Licenſes, were granted to the Duke of Tor4, 
which then brought in about 21, 00 J. a Year: But 
they ſoon increaſed in ſuch a Manner as to enable the 
Duke to keep a feparate Court, and live independent 
of his Brother. | 

Tuk Earl of Clarendon was a Man of too muck 
Honour and Integrity to humour the King in all his 
Sallies of Pleaſure, and Fits of Indolence; nor could 
the King bear the honeſt Reproofs of ſo wiſe and vir- 
tuous a Miniſter. The Chancellor, and his Friend the 
Earl of Southampton, {upported their own Characters with 
Dignity, aud ſcorned to pay any Reſpect to the Royal 
Miſtreſles, who chiefly had the Ear of the King. This 
haſtened the Cloud that was gathering over the Head of 
the Chancellor, who, as a Man of Probity, could not 
connive at, much leſs be an Accomplice in Wickedneſs; 
for, of all Crimes, the greateſt is to be a Tool to the 
Iniquity of another. 

By the Uſe which a Courtier makes of the Royal 
Favour, it is eaſy to perceive whether he owes it to his 
Merit, or his Intrigues: Thus Agrippa never committed 
an ill Office to any Perſon ; whereas Sejianus made it his 
whole Buſineſs to feed and nourith the Suſpicions which 
every Moment ſprung up in the reſtleſs Soul of Tiberius. 
The Earl of. C/arenawn could not turn a Flatterer to the 
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King whom he had guided like a faithful Tutor; nor 
could he patiently bear to ſee him entering into new 
Projects that were neither advantageous to the State, or 
Religion. The King began to be alienated from his 
old Miniſter, and to throw himſelf into the Hands of 
new Favourites; which deprived him of more Honour, 
than it ms him Happineſs. The Papiſts were till 
afraid o 

larly the Queen-Mother, and the favourite Miſtreſs C/cve- 
land; which probably engaged the Earl of Brifts/ to at- 
tempt the utter Ruin of him, by impeaching him, on 
the roth of Fly, before the Lords, of High-Treaſon. 
The Chancellor was charged with infinuating that his 
Majeſty was inclined to Popery, and deſigned to alter 
the eſtabliſhed Religion : With having concluded the 
Marriage between the King and Queen upon Articles 
ſcandalous and dangerous to the Proteſtant Religion: 
With endeavouring to raiſe to himſelf a popular Ap- 
plauſe of being the zealous Upholder of the Proteſtant 
Religion: With having adviſed and effected the Sale 
of Dunkirk: And with having embezzled the Public 
Money.” The whole Charge was rejected as improba- 
ble, and contradictory: Upon which his Popiſh Accuſer, 
ſaid, Thoſe Articles were not intended as a Charge, 
but as an Information. He was confounded with Shame 
at exhibiting ſuch an inconſiſtent Charge againſt his old 
and intimate Friend: He abſconded for ſome Time; 
and never afterwards retrieved his Character. While 
the public-ſpirited Chancellor behaved with the Modera- 
tion of a Scipio, and was continued in his Dignity till 
i667, when he was baniſhed from that Kingdom which 
had been preſerved by his Councils. Secretary Nicholas, 
his intimate Friend, was immediately removed irom his 
Employment ; and Sir Harry Bennet, an avowed Enemy 
to.the Chancellor, was promoted to that Office : He was 
alſo ſoon after created Lord Arlington, and diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf by his Negociations. 


Taz Parliament was prorogued, on the 27th of July, 
to the 16th of March following : But, before this Pro- 
rogation, the Speaker acquainted his Majeſty, * that 

during 


the Chancellor re — his Credit; particu- 
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during the late unhappy Wars in this Nation, our Neigh- Sp 
bours Eyes were laid open to ſpy out all Advantages of —- 
ſpoiling our Trade, and to advance their own ; but, by 
the ſeveral good Bills made ready for the Royal Aſſent, 
we hope we ſhall reſtore and increaſe the flouriſhing. 
Trade of this Nation.” However, the Earl of Angleſey 
proteſted againſt The 4 for Encouragement of Trade; 
particularly to thoſe Parts, whereby Liberty was given 
for tranſporting Money and Bullion ; and a Reſtraint 
laid on Importation of Vi Cattle; which he ſupported 
with good Reaſons : The former he ſaid trenched highly 
upon the King's Prerogative, who by Law was the only 
Exchanger of Money ; that it would itagnate Trade, and 
put it in the Power of a few Perſons to leave the Kingdonr 
in want of Money: The latter he ſaid, was prohibiting, 
almoſt the only Trade of e/and, and threatened that 
Kingdom with univerſal Poverty ; which was invading 
the common Right and Liberty of the Subject: Whillt 
they, being by Law native Exgliſimen, were debarced the 
Engliſh Markets. 
I' ue Duke of 7%, and thirteen other Lords, alſo pro- 
teſted againſt an Amendment in the 4% of Uniformity, 
whereby it was declared, That the Declaration and 
Subſcription of Aﬀent and Conſent, in the ſaid Act men- 
tioned, ſhould be underſtood only as to the Practice and 
Obedience to the ſaid Act: Which they conceived, 
was deſtructive to the Church of Erg/and as then eſta- 
liſhed,” 

IMMEDIATELY after the Prorogation, the. King and 
Queen made a ſhort Progrefs into the Weſt, and were 
magnificently entertained at Oxford.. In the mean Time, 
another Plot was diſcovered ; which was carried on in 
the North of England, by the Zealots for Separation, and 
the Republican Party, ſays Mr. Echard: Or, in the Words 
of Biſhop Kennet, by the Bigots for Schiſin, and a Com- 
monwealth. It has been reported, that the Brethren of 

Englaud and Scotland had a ſecret Committee in London, 
and that the 12th of October was appointed for a general 
Riſing in the three Kingdoms: That Ludlow, or Lam- 
bert, wes to have the Command: That their Pretences 
E 5 were 
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A. D. were to redeem themſelves from the Exci/e, and all Sub- 
1663. ſidies ; to re-eſtabliſh a Goſpel-Magiftracy and Miniſtry ; 


to reſtore the Long-Parliament ; and to curb the Gentry, 
Lawyers, and Clergy. It was ſaid, that Boftqn in Lin- 
colnſhire was to ſerve the Conſpirators for a Port of 
Communication with their Friends abroad: That Vbite- 
hall was to be ſecured : As alſo that Nottingham, Glou- 
ceſter, and Newcaſtle, were to be ſeized ; becauſe they 
were the moft convenient Paſſes over the Tyne, Sewern, 
and Trent. Echard ſays, a confiderable Number, and Ken- 
net ſays, a good Number of them appeared in Arms at 
Faruley- Mood: Which, ſays a more judicious Hiſtorian, 

appears to be all the Treaſon laid to their Charge. 
NDEED, Biſhop Parker exaggerates this Conſpiracy 
infinitely more than the other Divines, and he had pri- 
vate Reaſons of Popiſh Prejudice for doing ſo. This 
amphibious Kind of a Popiſh-made Proteſtant Biſhop, 
inſiſts, that theſe Conſpirators had brought over 1000 
Arms into England, which had been bought by one Cole 
in Holland: That they affirmed Charles the Firſt was 
lawfully beheaded ; and produced the Example of Ehud 
killing mn Eglon, to the Imitation of the Saints of this 
Age. He ſays, that Ludlow entruſted one Philip Alden 
with the 7-4 Affairs; and that there was a ſecret Com- 
mittee who fat daily in the City of Dublin, who had 
inliſted Men in all the Counties, and intended to ſeize 
the Caſtle of Dublin on the 11th of May: But that 
Alden diſcovered the whole Conſpiracy to the Duke of 
Ormond, who was Lord-Lieutenant, and ſeaſonably pre- 
vented the Scheme from being put into Execution. He 
adds, that Sir T heophilzs Jones was Choſen their General, 
who alſo confirmed Alden s Diſcovery to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, and was afterwards employed by the King as a 
Spy upon all their Proceedings. Parker ſays, that ſeve- 
ral of the Conſpirators were ſeized in Dublin, tried, and 
executed, for Hi h-Treaſon; among whom were War- 
ren and Jephſon, Colonels and Members in the Ii Par- 
liament at the ſame Time: That nine other Members 
were baniſhed by Act of Parliament: As alſo, that Thom 
/an, a Captain of the Guards; and Lackey, a Preſbyterian 
| | | | Teacher, 
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Teacher, were hanged. As to the Conſpiracy in Eng- A. D. 
land, the Biſhop ſays, The principal Contrivers were 1888. 
ſome Preſbyterians, who were ejected on that unlucky 
Day of St. Bartholomew. The chief of them were Doctor 
Richardſon, Dean of Rippon; and Mar/den, formerly 
Chaplain to Owerton : Both of whom were baniſhed. 
He obſerves, that one Atkinſon, a travelling Pedlar, 
carried Letters through all Parts of the Kingdom with. 
incredible Diſpatch ;- and that the appointed Colonels 
were ready to head their Soldiers. That Smiihſon, for- 
merly Lieutenant - Colonel to Lilburn; and Greathead, 
Lieutenant-Colonel to Lambert, were appointed Gene- 
rals ; the one of the North, and the other of the Weſt⸗ 
Riding of Yorkfaire : But that they voluntarily diſcovered: 
the whole Matter to the Governor of York, By which 
Diſcovery, they loſt all Opportunity of Meeting : So- 
that when Captain Thomas Otes appeared, in Arms, on 
the Day appointed, in Farn/ey-Grove near Leeds, they. 
were ſuddenly taken, and confeſſed the whole Conſpi- 
racy. 

BisyoP Burnet ſpeaks ſcarcely. a Word about this 
Conſpiracy. ; nor would he have mentioned it all, if it 
had not been to introduce a melancholy Inſtance, to his 
private Family, that France was taking all poſſible Me- 
thods to do every Thing that the King of England de- 
ſired. Vet there certainly was a Plot: For Ludlow him- 
ſelf acknowledges, that, about the Summer of 1663, 
their Friends in all. Parts began to entertain Hopes they 
might be again employed to reſcue their Country from 
Servitude : And that, in this Poſture of Affairs, Colonel 
Algernoon Sydney, who had. for ſome Time reſided in 7ta/y,: 
thought convenient to draw nearer Home, that, if any 
Opportunity ſhould offer, he might not be wanting in 
his Duty, and the public Service; and fo. reſolved to- 
Winter in Flanders.” Ludlow adds, that this gallant. 
Gentleman .** paſſed through Switzerland, and made a 
Viſit to him and his Friends then harboured at Veway; 
and, ſtaying with them three Weeks, he. aſſured them of 
his Affection and Friendſhip, and no Ways declined to 
own them, and the Canſa - — they ſuffered. But 
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A.'D.it is evident, that all the wretched Projects, like this 
1662. Conſpiracy, received no Countenance from ſuch eminent 


Men as Ludlow and Sydney; who diſdained to aſſociate 
with Perſons of ſuch mean Condition as a few poor Le- 
- wellers, diſbanded Officers, and deſperate Enthuaſiaftt. Co- 
lonel Sydney was afterwards permitted to return to Exg- 
land : But, in 1683, loſt his valuable Life, on a Charge 
of being concerned in a Conſpiracy againſt the King. 
Ludlow had great Reaſon to fear he would be aſſaſſinated 
by the Royaliſts : And L;/e, who had been Lord-Keeper 
to the Protector, was actually ſhot through the Back, at 
Lauſanne, this Summer. But though the Dutch, on the 
breaking out of the War, offered to put Ludlow at the 
Head of a large Body of Men to invade England, he 
was afraid of truſting thoſe People who had ſo lately 
delivered up three of his Friends ; nor could they pre- 
vail upon him to quit his Retirement in the Mountains 
- Sawitzerland, which afforded him the Aſylum of Li- 

"I WE 

Tux Duke of Buckingham, Lord-Lieutenant of the 
County of J, was ordered to make ſtrict Examination 
of all Perſons ſuſpected to have contributed to this Riſing. 
Newil, Salavay, and Hutchinſon, were ſent to the Tower : 
But nothing could be proved againſt them, to ſubject 
them to farther Puniſhment. Many of the Conſpirators 
were tried at Jer; and one of them told the Judge, 
„that he valued his Life no more than his Handker- 
chief.” Several were found guilty; and twenty-one 
were executed there in January following. Perhaps, ſo 
mean a Conſpiracy, was puniſhed with too great Seve- 
rity: Though Parker would have it believed, that it 
would have been general all over the Kingdom, if it 
had not been ſuddenly prevented. The King afterwards 
informed the Parliament, that © this was a dangerous. 
Conſpiracy, and the Offspring of that old one which he 
| diſcovered to them two Years ago, which increaſed, and 
was ſpread daily in all Parts: But that he knew all 
their Deſigns ; and truly, if he had not been well ac- 
quainted with the very Hour, and the different Places 
of their Rendezvous in the North ; and if he had = 
taken 
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taken them up, not only with the Militia, but alſo with A. D. 
his own Guards, they would truly, in great Numbers, 1663. 


have broke into open War. | 

'Docror Fuxon, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who at- 
tended King Charles the Firſt in his laſt Moments, died 
this Year ; and was ſucceeded by Doctor Sheldon, Biſhop 
of London. 

Taz Affairs in Scotland were now Chiefly conducted 
by the Earl of Lauderdale, who prevailed upon the Par- 
liament to devote their very Liberties and Perſons to 
the Service of his Majeſty. They offered not only to 
raiſe an Army of 20, ooo Foot, and 2000 Horſe; but to 
ſend every Man between ſixty and ſixteen, to ſuppreſs 
any Invaſion, or Inſurrection, in any Part of the three 
Kingdoms: Which was done to let the King ſee what 
Uſe he might make of Scotland, if he intended to ſet 
up arbitrary Government in England. Lauderdale was a 
Preſbyterian ; yet a downright Courtier; and was will- 
ing to enſlave the Kingdom, to obtain Favour with the 
King. He had Intereſt and Addreſs ſufficient to remove 
the Earl of Middleton from all Employments ; © whoſe 
Miniſtry, ſays Burnet, came to an End, after a Sort of a 
Reign of much Violence and Injuſtice : For he was be- 
come very imperious.” The Earl of Rothes was de- 
clared the King's Commiſſioner, in the Room of Middle- 
ton; and yet Burnet acknowledges, the King looked on 
the latter as a very honeſt Man : Beſides, he ſays, © thoſe 
that came after him grew worſe than ever he was like to 
be.” He alſo obſerves, that the Scorch conceived, the 
Act of Parliament paſſed in England againſt Conventicles, 
was a great Breach on the Security of the Engliſb Con- 
{titation ; as it impowered the Juſtices of Peace to con- 
vict Offenders without Juries. Yet the Biſhops in Scot- 
and got an AR paſſed there, almoſt in the ſame Terms. 
Another Act was paſled, declaring, the Conſtitution of a 
National Synod ; to be compoſed of the Archbiſhops and 
Biſhops, of all Deans, and of two from every Preſby- 
tery ; of which the Moderator, named by the Biſhop, 
was to be one. All Things were to be propoſed to this 
Court by the King, or his Commiſſioner ;- and whatever 

was 
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A. D. was agreed to by the Majority, and the Preſident the 
1663: Archhiſhom of St. Adi, was to have the Force of 


an Eccleſiaſtical Law, when it ſhould be confirmed by 
the King. Great Exceptions were taken to this Act; 
which Was thaught a ſevere Reſtraint, like that of the 
Proponenentibus Legatit, ſo much eomplained of at Trent. 
The Power was wholly taken from the inferior Clergy; 
and. tha Act was ſor formed, that no one moved for a 
National Synod, when they, ſaw. how. it was to be con- 
ſtituted. The Parliament alſo left the laying of Impo- 
ſitions upon all foreign Merchandize, entirely in the 
King; which was the higheſt Mark of Confidence. 
But ſuch a Spirit of Papularity appeared on all Occa- 
ſions, that the. Biſhops found it difficult to preſerve. 
the Church; which was the Word always uſed, 
ſays Burnet, as if there had been a Charm in it: And- 
the Earl of Lauderdale ſaid, he foreſaw, that Archbiſhop 
Sherp. would ruin Epiſcopacy, as he would be in a 
2 War with the Earl of Glencairn, in whoſe 
ands the Government was entruſted. 

Taz Parliament of Scotland alſo diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves, by ſenteneing the Laird Variſton to be executed. 
This Gentleman was Uncle to Biſnop Burnet, and had 
been a Member of the Committee of Safety. He had re- 
tired to Rouen in France, and King Charles deſired of 
Leayis to put him into his Hands; which was accord- 
ingly done, in a more violent Manner than the three 
Regicides had been delivered up by the Dutch the Year 
before. He was ſent over, and confined ſome Months 
in the Tower of London; from whence he was ſent. to 
Scotland, and executed at the Market-Crvſs of Edinburgh, 
as it is with Pleaſure remembered by the Royal Apolo- 

iſts, on a Gibbet two and twenty Feet high, He had. 

een the Friend of Lauderdale, and the Idol of the Preſ- 
byterians. His Nephew ſays, He was ſo diſordered 
both in Body and. Mind, that it was a Reproach to a 
Government to proceed againſt him: For his Memory. 
was ſo gone, that he did not know his own Children. 
Vet when the Day of his Execution came, he was very 
ſerene, He was chearſul, and. ſeemed fully ſatished. 
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with his Death. He read a h twice, over on the A. D. 
Scaffold; in which he juſtified all the Proceedings in 82. 


the Covenant, and aſſerted his on Sincerity ; but; con- 
demned his joining with Cromzuell, and the Sectarias; 
though even in that his Intentions had been ſincere, for. 
the Good of his Country, and the Security of Religion. 


Tu general Cry was Monarchy and the Charch, when a  n. 
the Parliament aſſembled on the Day. appointed, and 1664. 
were met by the King, who. told them, He loved 


Parliaments, and believed; the, Crown could never be 
happy without frequent Parliaments : But that he would 
never ſuffer a Parliament to come, together by the Means 
preſcribed by. the Triennial Ad made in 1641.” He 
therefore demanded a, Repeal of, that famous Statute. ; 
and the yielding Parliament. condeſcended to his Re- 
queſt ; ſatisfying themſelves with procuring another. Act, 
That Parliaments ſhould not be interrupted. ar diſcontinued 
above Three Years.” This threw; the, maſt eſſential Se- 
curity af the Parliament entirely into the Hands of the 
* and they were ſoon ſenſible of their Imprudence; 
for the Parliament was continued almoſt Eighteen Vears, 
inſtead of being elected every Three Years. The Peo- 
ple were to be every Way diſarmed; and, to mortify 
them yet more, by their own, AQ and Deed. But, to 
prevent any Suſpicion that the Features of the Court 
Implements have been aggravated, it is proper to have 
Recourſe to their own, Sentiments, delivered by the 
Mouth of their own Speaker, Sir Edward Turner, who, 
after obſerving they had taken the Triennjal Act into 
Conſideration, ſaid, When we had given it a Read- 
ing, we found it derogatory to the eſental 'Prerogative.of 
the Crown, of calling, holding, and diſſolving Parlia- 
ments: We found it impracticable, and only uſeful to 
learn the People how to rebel: Therefore, we melted it 
down, extracted. the pure Metal from the counterfeit: 
and droſſy Allays, and then preſented it to your Ma- 
jeſty, to be new ſtamped, and made. current Cain, for 
the Uſe of the Nation. | 
CHARLES the Firſt was obliged to.unking.himſelf,. 
m 1641, by paſling an AR, that the Parliament ſhould 
not 
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A. D. not be adjourned, prorogued, or diſſolved, but by its 
2664. own Conſent. This gave them a perpetual Power againſt 
the King: But Charles the Second, by repealing the 


Triennial Act, obtained a perpetual Power over the Par- 


" hament. At the ſame Time, that he thus removed the 


Bulwark of the Nation, to advance his Prerogatives, 


he told the Parliament, that he ſtudied the Peace and 


Security of the Kingdom, and the Welfare of his Sub- 
jects, more than his Prerogatives; and that, indeed, he 
conſidered his Prerogative in Order only to preſerve 
the other: For the Act they had repealed, could only 
ſerve to diſcredit Parliaments, and to make the Crown 
jealous of Parliaments, and Parliaments of the Crown, 
and perſuade neighbouring Princes that England was not 
governed under a Monarch. It could never have been 
the Occaſion of frequent Parliaments. He promiſed 
them, he would not be an Hour the leſs without one for 
this Act of Repeal; nor, he was ſure, would they be 
the leſs kind to him in Parliament. He ſeemed to 
forget, that Annual Parliaments were formerly known 
to the Laws of England; and that the Refuſal of Trien- 
nial Parliaments was one of the principal Objections 
againſt the Government of his Father. In fact, the 
triennial Bill, and the Petition of Right, were almoſt 


the only ſolid Advantages which remained to the Com- 


monwealth at the Time of the Reſtoration ; and though 
both were ſoon invaded, they were afterwards re-eſta- 
bliſhed. | | 

Tur Parliament alſo empowered the King to levy 
the Chimney-money by his own Officers, as he had de- 
fired. This Tax amounted to about 256, ooo/. a Year, 
in the Reigns of Charles the Second and James the Se- 
cond: But it was the Cauſe of ſuch great Vexations, 
Complaints, and Murmurs, that it was obliged to be 
dropt after the Revolution, The Act of Uniformity 
was ſtrengthned by another AQ for the Security of the 
Church; which made it Penal for all Sectaries to fre- 
quent Conventicles : The firſt Offence was 5 J. or three 
Months Impriſonment ; the Second was 10/7. or fix 


Months Impriſonment-; and the Third was 100“. or 


'Tranſ portation.. 
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Tranſportation. Theſe religious Meetings of the Sec- A. D. 
taries, were conſidered as the Seed - plots and Nurſeries 1664. - 


of their Opinions againſt the Government in Church 
and State: But ſuch an Act was too rigorous to be 
continued long, or ſubmitted too with any Degree of 
Patience. ; 

By inveſting the King with the Militia, and repeal- 
ing the triennial Act, he enjoyed a kind of abſolute 
Power; accountable to none but God alone, and exalted 
above all Reſiſtance. But theſe Proceedings were de- 
tructive of the public Liberties, and repugnant to the 
old Engliſh Conſtitution. It is not improbable, that in ſuch 
a Temper of Mind, and Situation of Circumſtances, 
even thoſe who ſaw how groundleſs and dangerous were 
ſuch extravagant Notions about the Right, Power, 
and Prerogative of Kings, might imagine it was a 
prudent Part to give way to them, and countenance 
them in their preſent Conjuncture; to ſuffer the Opini- 
ons of the Nation to be bent too far on one Side, as 
they had been bent too far on the other; not that they 
2 remain crooked, but become ſtraight. 

NE principal Attention of the Parliament was li 
farther to oblige the King, in expreſſing their Reſent- 
ment againſt the Behaviour of the Dutch, who had re- 
covered from the low Condition to which they had been 
reduced by Cromwell, and had moleſted the Navigation 
of the Egli. The Commons voted, That the Wrongs, 
Diſhonours, and Indignities done to his Majeſty, by: the 
Subjects of the United Provinces, in India, Africa, and elſe- 
where; and the Damages done by them to the Eng/z/h - 
Merchants, were the greateſt Obſtructions of the Trade 
of England. The Lords concurred to this Vote; and 
both Houſes addreſſed the King, © To take ſome effec- 
tual Courſe for the Redreſs of theſe Injuries, and all 
others of the like Nature, and for the Prevention of the 
like for the Future. They promiſed to aſſiſt the King 
with their Lives and Fortunes againſt all Oppoſitions 
whatſoever : And his Majeſty ſaid, he would demand 
ſpeedy Reparation from the Dutch. He was already 


reſolved on a War ; for theſe Complaints were _ * 
| — 
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A. D. figned to furniſh a Pretence, and engage the Parliament 
1664. tO 


rant neceſlary Supplies; though they were prorogued 
—ͤ— in Auguſt, without voting any, and were not to aſſem- 
ble before Nowember. : 

Tat Movements of great States are often directed 
by as ſlender Springs as thoſe of Individuals : And, if 
it was faid, that the War between the two Republics 
in 1652, was excited by the Reſentment of St. John, 
the Engliſb Ambaſſador, for the Aﬀronts he had received 
from the Populace of Holland; it has alſo been ſaid, 
that the War which broke out in 1664, aroſe on Ac- 
count of the private Intereſt of Downing, the Ambaſſa- 
dor ſrom the King to the States General. The Engli/h 
Republic wanted a Coalition with that of Holland, 
which was refuſed : The Dutch were diſagreeable to 
Cromawell for their Attachment to the Royal Family: 
The Engle People envied their Trade, and the propoſed 

jance was converted into a furious War, which con- 


tinued with amASing Spirit, till 1654, when Cromae!! 


made a Peace upon his own Terms. The two Repub- 


lies were not then inflamed by any national Antipathy, 


and fought rather for national Glory than Advantage. 
The War was terminated by a defenſive League, which 
ſubſiſted till 1661, without any Complaint, or Infracti- 
on, Neither England nor Holland had yet any Jealouſy 
of the growing Power of France ; and were only envious 
of each other. The Dutch were the firſt who had felt 
the Arms of Eng/and after the Death of Charles the Firlt ; 
and they were now the Firſt. who were to feel the Pow - 
er. of Charles, the Second. Holland had retrieved its 
maritime. Strength, and carried on a more extenſive 
Trade than any other Nation in the World: But Exg- 
land was ſuperior in naval Power, and Charles was con- 
vinced that Commerce is the natural Support of a Ma- 
ritime State, The King had received the greateſt Marks 
of Civility from tie Dutch during his Exile: But he 
hated the Louqugſtein or Ariſiocratic Faction, which pre- 
vailed in the Commonwealth, and deprived the Houſe 
of Orange of its ancient Authority. The Duke of York 
wanted an Opportunity. of diſtinguiſhing himſelf in War | 
| a 
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and the Nation in general, as well as the Parliament, A. D. 
were for curbing the Power of Holland: but the Earls of 16%: 


Clarendon and Southampton were unwilling to precipitate 
Englend into ſuch expenſive Meaſures, while ſhe was 
exhauſted in her Finances at Home, and unſupported 

by any Alliance Abroad. | 
Such a War was more political than equitable ; yet 
both Nations ſoon found their Error; and, as they were 
the Bulwarks of the Reformation, at laſtbecame ſenſible it 
was their Intereſt to ſupport each other by a Renewal 
of Cromavell's Defenſive Alliance, and a perpetual Con- 
federacy. In 1662, the King renewed the Treaty of 
1559 with the Dutch, who the ſame Year concluded an 
Alliance with France; while the Engliſb complained of 
ſome Depredations committed by the Dutch; and par- 
ticularly of two Ships called the Bonaventure and the 
Good Hope, which had been plundered in the Eaft-Indtes. 
It was pretended, that the Damage ſuſtained by theſe 
| Depredations amounted to about 800, ooo/. But that 
Report was only to inflame the Nation ; while the King 
ſent Sir Robert Holmes with a Squadron of Fourteen 
Ships to the Coaſt of Africa. This Commander expel- 
ed the Dutch from Cape-Corſe, and ſeized the Iſland of 
Goree ; drove them from their Settlements on the 
Coaſt of Cape Verd, and took ſeveral of their Ships 
trading on the Coaſt : After which, he ſailed to America, 
and diſpoſſeſſed the Dutch of Neva Belgia. The Dutch 
pretended an excluſive Right to the whole Trade of 
Aſßrica: but the Enghſþ had good Pretenſions to Cape 
Corſe, and News Belgia; both of which they retained : 
Ihe Former became the principal Settlement of the A. 
frican Company, which was eſtabliſhed in 1663 ; and the 
Latter was called New-York. The Dutch complained of 
theſe Hoſtilities; and the King pretended to be ignorant 
of what Holmes had committe by his Order; which oc- 
caſioned the States to arm themſelves with Diligence, 

as they foreſaw. that a Rupture was unavoidable. 
TuE Engliſh Admiral Lawſon, and the Dutch Admi- 
ral de Rayter, were ſent with two ſtrong Squadrons into 
the Mediterranean, to act jointly againſt the ge” +: 
Wnile 
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A. D. while the King demanded Satisfaction from the States 
1664. for the Damages he pretended his Subjects had ſuſtain. 


ed. Charles was ſo fully determined on a War, that he 
diſregarded all the Memorials of the Dutch Ambaſſador, 
and refuſed the Mediation of the French Monarch, who 
was obliged to aſſiſt the States if they were attacked. 
The Dutch ordered Ruyter to depart from the Mediter- 
ranean with Twelve Ships, and recover their African 
Settlements; which he eaſily accompliſhed. They never 
apprehended the Engliſb would commit Hoſtilities in 
Europe without a previous Declaration of War: But 
Charles intended to ſtagnate their Trade by ſuddenly 
ſeizing their Ships. | 
THz Expedition againſt the 4/perines was of little Sig- 


nification, and Lawſan returned to England, where he 


communicated his Suſpicion of de Ruyter's Enterprize 
in Africa. The Engliſb Fleet was immediately equipped, 
and a Squadron of ſixteen Ships ſent to Sea, under the 
Command of the Duke of 7x4, as Lord High-Admiral, 
who intercepted the Dutch Homeward-bound Fleet from 
Bourdeaux, — with Wine and Brandy. Many Dutch 
Ships were ſeized in the Engliſb Ports, and 135 were 


taken in all, which were brought into England, and 
condemned as lawful Prizes. The Law of Nations 
was hereby violated, as no War had been proclaimed ; 


and many other Ships were ſeized, without ſo much as 


the Sanction of Letters of Marque and Reprizals. 


Ir is well obſerved, by Cicero, and after him by Gre- 
tius, and other Civilians, that there are certain peculiar 


Laws of War, which are of all Things to be moſt ſtrict- 


ly regarded. The whole Right and all the Duties of 


War, were moſt religiouſly ſet down in the Fecial Laws; 


out of which, it is manifeſt, that no War can be juſtl) 
undertaken, without Satisfaction has been firſt demand- 
ed, and a previous Proclamation of it publicly made. 
The Wars waged by the Romans with the Cimbers and 
Celtibres, were for Safety, and for Exiſtence : Thoſe with 
the Carthaginians and Pyrrhus, for Honour and Domini- 
on. The War which Cromwell undertook againſt the 
Dutch, was for national Honour : And that which Chari: 
| | now 
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now intended, was for national Gain, without the Ob- A. D. 
ſervance of national Faith, as preſcribed in the Laws of — 


War, by Cicero, and his modern Annotators. 

Tre Engliſ Navy made a very formidable Appear- 
ance, and coſt the King 800, ooo J. which he raiſed up- 
on his own Credit, as the Parliament had granted him 
no Supply. He was not long in want of Money; for 
the Parliament met on the 24th of Nowember, and grant- 
ed him Two Millions and a Half, to be levied by Quar- 
terly Payments in Three Years : After which, both 
Houſes adjourned to the 12th of January. = 

DurixG this Seſſion, the Clergy voluntarily reſigned 
their Right of taxing themſelves in Convocation, and 
ſubmitted to be —. in common with the People in Par- 
liament; which was a conſiderable Alteration in the Con- 


ſlitution. The Clergy had always ſat in Convocation 


at the ſame Time with the Parliament, having a Power 
of impoſing a Tax upon themſelves, without poſſeſſing a 
negative Voice in paſſing the Laws. They now parted with 
their Power of granting Subſidies, for the Sake of Pro- 
fitin eaſing themſelves of a trouble ſome Burthen ; becauſe 
their Grants were uſually greater than thoſe made by the 
Parliament. It is true, the Parochial Clergy were allow- 
ed to vote at Elections; but their Convocations became 
unneceſſary to the Crown, and ingonſiderable in them- 
ſelves ; being afterwards aſſembled more for Form than 
Buſineſs. 

Tax Earl of Glencairn was dead; and the Govern- 
ment of Scotland was committed to the Earl of Rothes, 
who was a great Favourite with the King, but entirely 
abandoned himſelf to Pleaſure, and was governed by 
Archbiſhop Sharp. A furious Scene of illegal Violence 
was opened, by eſtabliſhing a new Eecleſiaſtical Com- 
miſſion, whereby ſeveral Perſons were puniſhed for not 
coming to Church, and for holding Conventicles. Burnet 
repreſents Sharp to have acted with little leſs Severity 
againſt the Preſbyterians in Scotland, than Gardiner had 
done, in 1555, againſt the Proteſtants in England. And 
ſays, „when ſome cenſured Rothes, all the Anſwer that 


was 
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A. D'Was made, was, a ſevere Piece of Raillery, that the 

1664. King's Commiſſioner ought to repreſent his Perſon. * 

AD. As ſoon as the Parliament was adjourned, tae King 

3665. granted 2 Reprizals againſt the Dutch, who wer. 
y 


vigorouſly preparing for Defence. The Republic was 
principally directed by the Penfionary John de Vit, who 
was remarkable for his Qualities as a Stateſman, and 
a Patriot : He kept up a general Spirit of Liberty 
in all the Provinces, levied great Sums, and equipped a 
Navy compoſed of larger Ships than the Dutch had ever 
built before ; ſo that their Fleet was able to encounter 
with that of England, and they ſoon came to a ſevere 
Trial of their Strength. 
Taz Enterprize of de Rayter was no longer a Secret; 
and the King declared War againſt the Dutch on the 
2d of March, when he came to the Parliament, and pro- 
rogued it to the 21ſt of June, which was afterwards con- 
tinued to the 10th of October. His Majeſty told the 
French King, that the Dutch were the Agreſſors, by 
committing the firſt A& of Violence, in ill treating one 
of his Ships laden with Maſts from Sweden : That they 
firſt armed, and ſeized his Forts in Guinea: and that 
they made a national Quarrel for a private Diſpute be- 
tween the Two Companies. Some Writers tax the 
Dutch, and others the Engliſb, with beginning this War, 
The Duke of York was Governor of the new African 
Company, and made it a Point to put them in Pofleſ- 
ſion of the whole Trade to Guinea, in which he failed; 
nor was the Company ever able to ſupport itſelf without 
the Aſſiſtance of Parliament. The Durch were to be 
expelled from their Settlements in AM rica; and this was 
the principal, if not the real Cauſe of the War : For 
though the Dutch had paid the Honours due to the 
Engliſh Flag, they were determined that nothing but 
Neceflity ſhould oblige them to ſubmit to the Demands 
of England. The Englih publiſhed a Catalogue of their 
Damages, conſiſting of Thirty-three Articles; Eight of 
which related to the Loſs ſuſtained by ſeven Ships in the 
Eaft Indies, and for fortifying the Iſle of Poleron ; two 
related to the Erg/ih Factory at Cape-Cor e; two to the 
as Damages 
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Damages ſuſtained by the Exgliſß Turtey Company, in A. D. 
having two of their Ships — in the Mediterranean; 1665. 


and thirty-three related to the Depredations committed 
on ſeveral Exgliſß Ships in other Parts. But the prin- 
cipal Reaſon, aſſerted in the Declaration of War, was 
the Hoſtilities committed by de Ruyter. Lord Holles was 
ſent to France, and Sir Richard Fanſhatw to Spain, to en- 
deavour to engage thoſe two Crowns in a War'agaitiſt 
the Dutch; but they were unſucceſsful, both at Paris 
and at Madrid, The French Monarch ſent the Duke 
of Verneuil at the Head of a ſplendid Embaſſy to London, 
to temporize with Charles, till he was able to declare a- 
gainſt England in 1666 : But his Declaration was of little 
Service to the States. Spain was too weak to give Aſſiſt- 
ance to either Side : Denmark promiſed Friendſhip to 
England, and declared in Favour of the Datch. Charles 
had no Ally to take Arms but the Biſhop of Munſler; and 
this War involved Europe in a very complicated and ſur- 

prizing Scene of Troubles. 5 
THE Quarrel between England and Holland continued 
'till 1667. The French Monarch then invaded the Span 
Netherlands; and, in 1668, the Triple League was formed a- 
gainſt him between Exgland, Sweden, and Holland. In 1670, 
Charles renounced the Triple League, and united with France 
for the Deſtruction of Holland. In 1672, War was again 
declared by Ergland againſt Holland, and France was 
then Ally to the Former, as ſhe had been in 1666 to 
the Latter : Holland was over-ran ; and the great de Vit 
fell a Sacrifice to the Fury of the Populace, whoſe Re- 
public would have been exterminated, if Providence had 
not ſent them a Protector in the Prince of Orange, who 
afterwards became the Deliverer of England. Spain 
threatened to aſſiſt Holland: and Sweden mediated a Peace, 
which was agreed to by England in 1674. At laſt, the 
Dutch were aſſiſted by the Spaniards and Imperialiſts, which 
brought on the Peace of Nimeguen, in 1678 ; whereby a 
fort Tranquility was reſtored to Europe. The aſpiring 
Views of France ſoon created Jealouſy among her N. eigh- 
ours : Spain declared War againſt Lewis: It continued 
a!ter the Death of Charles; and Wilkam the Third form- 
ed the General Confederacy againſt France, which was 
continued 
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A. D. continued till the French Views of univerial Empire ſuy. 
1665. fided. This is the Epitome, and Ground-work, of the 


grand Affairs of Ewe, from the War between England 
and Hol/::4 in 1565, to the Revolution in 1688: Which 


it will be neceſſary to have always in View, for the more 
immediate Conception of that Medley of Confederacies, 
whereby the Liberties of Europe were endangered at one 
Time, and {ecured at another; *till the Extinction of 


the Auſtrian Family in Spain, and the Transferring of 


that Crown to a Branch of the Houſe of Bourbon, in- 


troduced a new Syſtem of Politics, produced other Wars, 


and eftabliſhed Things as they are at ? x ; when 
Ruſſia in the North, the Elector of Bran 


burgh in Ger- 
many, and the King of Sardinia in [taly, have made « 
Strange Alteration in the Ballance of Poxwer. 

Tre Sword was now drawn; nor was it ſheathed 
*till after a Scene of Blood and Deſtruction, which con- 
tinued two Years. Burnet ſays, „ a great Comet whicli 
appeared that Winter, raiſed the Apprehenſions of theſe 
who did not enter into juſt Speculations concerning thoſe 
Matters.“ With regard to this War, he obſerves, © Fronc 
and Popery were the true Springs of all theſe Councils, 
Tt was the Intereſt of the King of France, that the Armies 
of the States might fall under ſuch a Feebleneſs, that 
they ſhould be in no Condition to make a vigorous Re- 
ſiſtance, when he ſhould be ready either to invade them, 

or to fall into Flanders; which he was reſolved to do, 
whenſoever the King of Spain ſhould die. The French 
thus ſet on the War between "the Eng! and the 
Dutch; hoping that our Fleets ſhould mutually weaken 
one another ſo much, that the naval Force of Fran, 
which was increafing very conſiderably, ſhould be near 
an Equality to them, when they ſhould be ſhattered 
b 4 War,” To which he adds, „ The States were 
likewiſe the greateſt Strength of the Proteſtant Inte- 


reſt, and were therefore to be humbled. The Earl of 


Clarendon was not let into the Secret of this Deſign, and 
was always * it: But his Intereſt was now ſunk 
low; and he began to feel the Power of an imperious 


Miſtreſs over an amorous Kinz, who was fo diſguſted 
at 


e r oo ed bi 4 
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at the Queen, that he abandoned himſelf wholly to 
Amour and Luxury.” x 
Wulle the French Ambaſſador aQed the Part of a 
Mediator at London, the Erglih and Dutch Fleets put 
out to Sea, and came to a vigorous Engagement. De 


Wit found it was neceſſary to hazard a Battle, and 


prevailed on the States to order their Admiral in Queſt 
of the Enemy, who had braved the Datch in their 
Ports, and were now retited to the Eng Coaſt. The 
Dutch Fleet conſiſted of 121 Men of War, beſides Fire- 


18 
1665. 


— — 


. 


ſhips ; having about 24,000 Men on Board; com- 


manded hy Opdam de N alſaer; who had under him, 
Cortenaer Vice-Admiral of the Macſe; Ewertzen Vice- 
Admiral of Zealand; and Cornelius Trump Son of the 
great Martin Trump, who was killed during the Pro- 
tetorſhip. The Exgliſh Fleet amounted to 114 Sail, 
beſides 14 Fireſhips and Ketches, with 22,000 Men on 
Board: The Red Flag was commanded by the Dulce 
of Verl, aſſiſted by Pen and Latviſn: The White Squa- 
dron was headed by Prince Rupert, aſſiſted by Mynns 
and Sampſen : And the Blue Squadron was, conducted 
by the intrepid Earl of Sanduich, who had with him 
Aſcougb and Cuttings. But the Dutch Rear-Admirals 
and Captains were not ſuch experienced Commanders 
as the Erg/ib : Which is a Misfortune more liable to 


Republics than Monarchies. 


Tae Dutch Admiral came up with the Exgliſb Fleet, 
on the 3d, of June, early in the Morning; when a 
general Battle enſued, off the Coaſt of Harwich. It 
was long, bloody, and obſtinate: But the Ez2/; were 
victorious, and the Dutch fled for Protection to their 


own Coaſts. The Conquerors ſuſtained little Loſs : | 


But the conquered ſuffered greatly. Opdam was blown 
up, with all his Men: And Cortenaer was killed upon 
Deck, after hoiſting the Admiral-Flag: They had 18 
Men of War taken, and 14 ſunk or burnt: About 
4000 Men were killed, and 2063 taken Priſoners. The 
Engliſb loſt only one Ship of 45 Guns; having no more 


than 283 Men killed, and 440 wounded :. But among 


the former were Admiral Sampſon, Vice-Admiral Law- 
F 


Vor. III. 


. , 
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A. D ſon, Charles Berkley Earl of Falmouth, James Ley Earl of 
1665. Marlborcugh, the Earl of Portland, and the Lord M 
kerry. If the Dutch had been properly purſued, while 
they were flying in Confuſion, this muſt have been a 
deciſive Stroke, which would have immediately finjſh- 
ed the War; for Yan Trump, with only 12 Ships, ſe- 
cured the Retreat. | 
Tux Earl of Sandwich and Admiral Pen were eager 
In the Purſuit : But received Orders in the Night to 
ſlacken their Sail. Brunkard was of the Bedchamber 
to the Duke, and iſſued theſe Orders, in his Name, to 
Sir Jon Harman: Though the Duke ſeemed ſurprized 
when he awaked, and denied his giving ſuch Orders 
to Brunkardz who nevertheleſs was no farther queſtion- 
ed about ſo important a Matter at preſent. The Duke, 
indeed, diſmiſſed him his Service; and, according to 
Burnet, could do no more; becauſe Brunkard was much 
in Favour with the King and his Miſtreſs the Dutcheſs 
of Cleveland: But the Biſhop forgot to mention, that 
Brunkard was expelled the Houſe of Commons in 1667, 
and ordered to be impeached, for giving theſe falſe Or- 
ders: Beſides, it was then voted, ** That if the Orders 
of the Duke of York had been ſtrictly obſerved, as they 
ought, in that Engagement, the whole Fleet of the 
Enemy had probably been deſtroyed.” The Biſhop 
hints as if the Duke was afraid of continuing the Pur. 
ſvit, and engaging again; ©* being ſtruck at ſeeing the 
Earl of Fa/meuth, Lord Vuſterry, and Mr. Boyle, killed; 
who, according to Burchet, fell“ by the ſame Cannon- 
Ball, juſt by the Duke of 7or4, and fo near him, that 
he was ſprinkled with their Blood and Brains.“ But 
it has been allowed, the Duke was in the thickeſt of the 
Fire, and ſhewed great Bravery during all the Engage- 
ment; which muſt have been very warm in his own 
Ship, where Opdam directed all his Fury, and was 
blown up by it in the Heat of Action. The Duke of 
York returned to England, and was ſo joyfully received 
at Whitehall, that the King appointed a Pay of Thankſ- 
giving for the Victory, and ordered ſeveral Medals to 


be ſtruck in Honour of the Victor, who was now con- 
ſidered 
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fdered as Heir-Apparent to the Throne; becauſe it A. D. 
was imagined his Brother would have no Children. 1665. 


Tuk Earl of Saxdwich was immediately ſent out with 
the Fleet to intercept the Dutch Merchant- men home- 
ward-bound from Turky and the Eaft-Indies, which had 
taken Protection in the Port of Bergen in Noravay, and 
waited for the Return of De Rayter to convoy them to 
Holland. The Earl ordered one of his Squadrons, un- 
der the Command of Sir Thomas Tyddeman, to attack 
the Dutch Fleet in a neutral Harbour: But the Attempt 
was unſucceſsful, becauſe the Dutch had fortified the 
Harbour; and De Ruyter arrived at Bergen with a ſtrong 
Fleet to convoy the Merchant-ſhips home. He mer 
with no Oppoſition from the Ergli/o : Bat his Fleet was 
diſperſed by a Storm, which threw twelve of his Men 
of War, and ſeveral Merchantmen, into the Hands of 
the Enemy; whereby the Earl of Sandwich obtained a 
Booty to the Value of nine Million of Livres : But this 
Expedition was voted by the Commons, in 1667, as 
one of the ſeveral Miſcarriages in the War. 

Taz King of England ſent the accompliſhed Mr. 
Temple to prevail upon Bernard Jan Ghalen, Biſhop of 
Mus fler, by ſubſidiary Arguments, to attack the Dutch 
by Land ; while he attacked them by Sea, This 
alarmed the Penſioner De Wit, who vainly renewed his 

ic Negociations. He was oppoſed by a ſtro 

Party, whereby the States were thrown into great Dit- 
order, and the Populace were outrageous for a Stadt- 
holder; eſpecially as the Biſhop of Tage, had made 
an Invaſion upon their Territories, with a tumultuary 
Army of 20,000 Men. But this ambitious Prelate 
was ſo much intimidated at the Menaces of the French 
Monarch, the Elector of Brandenburgh, and the Duke of 
Lunenburgh, that he concluded a Peace under the Me- 
diation of France, as haſtily as he had embarked in a 
War. The King of Denmarl engaged ta aſſiſt the Dutch 
with a Fleet of thirty Sail, for the yearly Subſidy of 
1,500,000 Crowns; of which zoo, ooo were paid by 
the French Monarch, who was alſo preparing to de- 
clare openly in Favour 1 the Dutch, for fear gn 

5 ould 
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A. T.ſhould acquire the abſolute Dominion .of the Seas, 
The King of Dermert violently ſeized all the Engl 


Ships and Effects in his Dominions,: While the Pen- 
ſionary completed the Dutch Navy, and the People were 
reſolutely bent to continue the War, which was badly 
managed by the Exgliſb, after their Diſappointment at 
Bergen. Burnet ſays, Lord Sandwich was much 
blamed ; though he was ſent Ambaſiador into Spain, 
that his Diſgrace might be a little ſoitened by that Em- 
ployment. The Duke's Conduct was alio much blamed : 
And it was faid, he was moſt in Fault, but that the 
Earl of Sandwich was made the Sacrifice.” The Duke 
never r:covered his Character: But the Earl afterwards 
proved himſelf worthy of being ranked among the 
greateſt Heroes of Greece or Rome. 

AR was not the only Calamity which impoveriſhed 
England: For, ſoon after it was declared, a molt terrible 
Plague broke out in Londen. It began in the Middle 
of May, and raged with ſuch Violence, that it ſwept 
away 68,596 Perſons, in Londen only, within leſs than 
a Year ; and above 200,000 periſhed by it throughout 
the whole Kingdom. The King retired to Sa/z/bury, and 
left Lcndon to the Care of the Duke of Albemarle ; after 
ordering all ſuſpected Perſons to depart the City, and not 

to return within twenty Miles of the ſame, till Novem- 
ler following. The Inhabitants were ſcattered, and 
the T'rade of the Nation was broke. This, ſays 
Burnet, diſheartened all People ; and, coming in the 
very Time in which ſo unjuſt a War was begun, had a 
* dreadful. Appearance. All the King's Enemies, and 
the Enemies of Monarchy ſaid, Here was a manifeſt 
Character of God's heavy Diſpleaſure upon the Nation; 
as, indeed, the ill Life the King led, and the Vieiouſ- 
© neſs of the whole Court, gave but a melancholly Proſ- 
pect. Yet God's Ways are not as our Ways, What all 
had ſeen, in 1660, ought to have ſilenced thoſe, who 
at this Time pretended to comment on Providence. But 
there will be always much Diſcourſe on Things that 
are viſible, as well as very extraordinary.” London was 


then built with Wooden Houſes, in a very cloſe Man- 
| * ner, 
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ner, and ſeveral Plagues had happened before; parti- x. D. 
cularly in 1348, which deſtroyed 50,000 People in L2z- 1665. . 


don, and halt the People in the Kingdom ; others hap- 
pened in 1399, 1407, 1438, 1478, 1485, 1500, 1551," 


15693, and 1625: But, after the dreadful Fire of 1666, 


London was rebuilt in another Manner, and England has 
never ſince been viſited with the Plague; while ſeveral 
provident Laws have been made to prevent the Conta- 
gion from being brought into the Kingdom from foreign 
Countries; though the beſt of theſe Laws require ſome 
Amendment, particularly with Regard to the Irapor- 
tation of human Hair from the Levant and Barbary. 
Tas Violence of the Plague occaſioned the farther 
Prorogation of the Parliament till the roth of October, 
when the ſixth Seſſion was opened at- Oxford, in the 
Great Hall at Chriftchurch, His Majeſty told them, he 
had entered into a War with the States, by their Advice 
and Encouragement : That their great Supply was ſpent ; 
and he expected farther Aſſiſtance. The Commons were 
ready to barter a new Supply to his Majeſty, for a new 
penal Law againſt the Nonconformiſts ; and chearfulty 
prong 1,250,000 /. more, to be levied in two Years 
y monthly Aſſeſſments; as alſo 120,000 J. to the 
Duke of York, for his great Services to the Nation. 
The King, in Return, paſſed a remarkable Bill againſt 
the Nonconformiſts, which was afterwards called 7he 
frve Mile Ad; whereby all the filenced Miniſters, who 
refuſed to take the Oath of Nonreſiſtance, were not, 
except upon the Road, to come within five Miles of any 
Corporation, or any other Place, where they had been - 
Miniſters, or had preached after the Act of Oblivion; 
under Penalty of 40/. and ſix Months Impriſonment. 
When this Bill was preſented to the King by Sir E4- 
ward Turner the Speaker, he told his Majeſty, ** Tt 
was a Shiboleth, a Teſt, to diitinguiſh among them who 
would be peaceable, and give Hopes of a future Con- 
formity ; and thoſe, who, of Malice and evil Diſpoſi- 
tion, remained obdurate.” This was conſidered as a 
great Act of Oppreſſion: For the Nonconformiſt Mini- 
ſters had been already ejected from their Livings, by 
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A. D. the 42 of Uniformity ; and, by this Act, they were ts 
be deprived of Subſiſtence, ſo that they might be ſtarved 


to accept of ſuch a Toleration as the King ſhould im- 
poſe. Doctor Bari, Biſhop of Saliſtury, declared himſelf 
much 12 this Act; and he was the Man of all the 
Clergy for whom the King had the greateſt Eſteem. 
The honeſt Earl of Scuthampton alſo vehemently op- 
poſed it, and ſaid. He could take no ſuch Oath him- 
ſelf: For how firm ſoever he had always been to the 
Church,; yet, as Things were managed, he did not 
know but. he himſelf might ſee Cauſe ro endeavour an 
Alteration.” The Act pafſid, and the Nonconformiſts 
were at firſt put to great Extremities ; which * raiſed 
the Compaſſions of their Party ſo much, that they were 
ſoon ſupplied more plentifully than ever.” But the 
Curch-Party were not contented even with this Acceſ- 
ſion of Power; and the Commons introduced a Bill to 
impoſe the Non: reſiſting Oaths upon the whole Nation; 
which was happily — une xpectedly rejected by three 
Voices: Theſe Gentlemen were Mr. Bertie, afterwards 
Earl of Zindſty ; his Brother, Mr. Peregrine Bertie; and 
Sir Themas Oft arne, afterwards created Earl of Danby, 
and Duke of Leeds; who, ſays an excellent Conſti- 
tutional Author, had the Merit of ſaving their Country 
from the greateſt Ignominy which could have befallen 
it; That of rivetting, as well as forging, its own 
Chains.” The Commons formally preſented their 
Thanks to the Univerſity, for their Loyalty; © eſpe- 
cially for their unparallelled Zeal and Courage in reſu- 
ſling to ſubmit to be viſited by the uſurped Powers; and 
for thoſe excellent Reaſons they publiſhed to the World 
to juſtify their Refuſal.” The Royal Aſſent was given 
to the Bills, on the 31 of October; when the Parliament 
was prorogued to the 2oth of February; before which 
Time War was declared againſt Fraxce; ſo that the 
ſeventh Seſſion was not commenced till the 2 1ſt of 
September 1666. 

IT is not ſurprizing, that ſuch Court-Proceedings 
ſhould occaſion National Diſcontent; as the Noncon- 
formiſts were drove to. à State of Neſpair at — 

while 
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while the Nation was plunged in an expenſive War A. D. 
abroad, Bat the Severity ot the Court, and the Diſ- 1665. 
content of the People, were much greater in Scotland, 
than in England. The Scotch were obſtinately averſe to 
all Thoughts of Epiſcopacy ; and a Proclamation was 
iſſued, on the 24th of December, © commanding all 
the filenced Miniſters not to reſide within twenty Miles 
of the Places where they had been Miniſters, or within 
fix Miles of Edinburgh, or any Cathedral Church, nor 
within three Miles of any Borough, nor ſhould be more 
than two together in the ſame Parifh ; upon Pena'ty of 
incurring the Laws made againſt Movers of Sedition.“ 
Theſe Meaſures were attributed to the Chancellor C/a- 
rendon, and Archbiſhop Sheldon; who artfully incorpo- 
rated the Deſigns of the Church with thoſe of the State: 
But with great Impolicy. Biſhop Leighton, and Biſhop 
Scougal, have received & Commendations of Burnet, as 
Men of great Prudence, Piety, and Moderation : But 
he taxes the other Biſhops with being very remiſs in all 
the Parts of their Function; and e ſeems well ac- 
quainted with the Scotch Affairs during this Period; 
which he ſays he undertook to rectify, and was ſeverely 
reprimanded for it by Archbiſhop Sharp. Sir James 
Turner, who commanded the Troops in Scotland, exe- 
euted theſe Eccleftaſtical Laws, in a Military Way; 
which obliged many People to ſeek Protection in Te- 
land. The whole Face of the Government looked more 
like the Proceedings of. an Inquiſition, than of legal 


. Courts; and, after the Diſgrace of Middleton, no more 
| Scotch Councils were formally held at Whitehall : But 
| Scotland was loaded with an additional Number of 
L Soldiers, and kept in a State of Servitude. 
t THE French Monarch, notwithſtanding he was ſo A. D. 
1 nearly related to the King of England, was now deter- 
e mined to fight againſt him by aſſiſting the States. Eng- 
f land and France had continued in perſe&t Amity ſince 
the Treaty of 1655 : But Lewis the Fourteenth was 
$ now raiſing his Kingdom to its meridian of Glory, 
- Heroes and Politicians, ſays the elegant Voltaire, are 


„ the Product of all Ages; all Nations have ſuffered Re- 
e F 4. volutions; 
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A. b. volutions; and all Hiſtories are equal to him who reads 
1666. only to ſtore his Memory with Facts: But whoever 


thinks, and, what is yet more uncommon, whoever 
has a Taſte, will regard only four Ages in the Hiſtory 
of the World.” Ihe laſt of theſe he calls the Age of 
Levis the Fourteenth; which he has repreſented in a 
very bold, lively, and maſterly Manner. Leauis the Four- 
tzenth was a Minor when he came to the Crown : But the 
Arms of France became very formidable under the Con- 
duct of the illuſtrious Prince of Conde, and the glorious Mar- 
mal Turenne. They deprived the Spaniards of their anci- 
ent military Reputation, and defeated the beſt Troops in 
Cermany : After which, the French deſtroyed themſelves 
6y their Civil Wars. The young King was like an 
Exile in his own Dominions, till his Subjects ended 
their Differences, when both Parties ſtrove to oblige 
their Sovereign; who, by the Councils of Mazarine, and 
the Vigilance of Lowers, obtained the Reputation of a 
martial, as well as a political Prince. Ihe Power of 
te Nobility was broke, the Parliaments reftramed, and 
the Hugenots reduced. Induſtry was promoted, Trade 
encouraged, and Commerce protected: While a well 
diſciplined Army was kept on foot, and the utmoſt 
Care taken to eſtabliſh a maritime Power. Lewis the 
"Thirteenth, at his Acceſſion to the Crown, had not a 
ſingle Ship : But Lewis the Fourteenth ſoon got a 
formidable Navy, by making new Ports, erecting Ar- 
ſenals, eſtabliſhing trading Companies, and ſettling Colo- 
nies. He uſed all the Means in his Power to repair 
the Error and Misfortune under which France had ſo 
long laboured, by a Neglect of the Sea; while her 


Neighbours had been forming Empires in the moſt diſ- 


tant Parts of the World. 

Taz French Monarch was now in the Twenty-eighth 
Year of his Age ; and Lord Bolingbroke will have it, 
if he was not the greateſt King, he was the beſt Actor 
of Majeſty, at leaſt, that ever filled a Throne. He was 
ſurrounded with great Captains bred in former Wars ; 
and with great Minifters bred in the ſame School as him- 


(elf: So that he was much ſuperior to any Prince with 
whom 
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whom he had to do, when he began to govern. He A. P. 
acted very ſyſtematically from 1660, to the Death of. 
King Charles the Second of Spain, in 1700. He never 
loſt Sight of his great Object, which avas the Succeſſion 
to the whole Spaniſh Monarchy ; and he accepted the 
Will of the King of Spain, in Favour of the Duke of 
Anjou. As he never loſt Sight of his great Object during 
this Time; ſo he left no Opportunity of increaſing his 
Power, while he waited for that of ſucceeding in his 
Pretenſions. The two Branches of Auſtria were in no 
Condition of making any confiderable Oppoſition to 
his Deſigns and Attempts : While the Dutch choſe 
him for their Confederate, to make War upon Exgland. 
Tun Alliance of France encouraged the Dutch to re- 
new the naval War Againſt England; though it was con- 
trary to their Intereſt. The French Monarch recalled 
his Ambaſſador from London, and declared War againſt 
the King of Great-Bretain, on the 12th of January; for 
which he gave no other Reaſons, than that “ his Me- 
diation had been ineffeQual, and that he was obliged to 
keep his Royal Word with the Dutch.” He ordered 
4 Eſtrades to have it inſinuated in the Erg/; Court, that 
he was ſorry King Charles had nothing to ſee but Ene- 
mies Coaſts, from the Extremity of Nerzway to Bayonne. 

At the ſame Time, he pretended- that he had no Ran- 
cour or Animoſity againſt the Ergo ; and he really 
gave the Dutch no Aſſiſtance at Sea, till towards the 
nd of September: For his real Intentions in declaring 
War was not ſo much to aſſiſt the Szates, as to ſupport the 
declining Intereſt of De Vit among his diſcontented 
Countrymen. a, 

Kine Charles returned to London on the 1ſt of Fe- 
bruary, and proclaimed War againſt France on the 1oth; 
before which Day his Queen miſcarried, and deſtroyed 
the common Report, that ſhe was incapable of having 
Children. | | | 

Tun Englih and Dutch Fleets had been repairing 
with equal Diligence on both Sides; and the Dutche xpect- 
ed the Fr?» would join them with Thirty-ſix Sail, 

| * which 
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A. D. which were then in the. Mediterranean, under the Com- 


1666. 
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mand of the Duke of. Beaufort, who, in 1669, was kill- 
ed by the 7 urks at the Siege of Candy. The Engliſb Fleet 
was this Year commanded by Prince Rupert, and the Duke 
of Albemarle : It conſiſted of Seventy- eight Ships of the 
Line, beſides Frigates and Fireſhips ; but Twenty of 
theſe were too precipitately ſent from Phmouth, under 
the Command of Prince Rupert, to intercept the French 
Admiral, who was expected at Belliſe, on the Coaſt of 
Bretagne. The Dutch Fleet was compoſed of Eighty 
Ships of the Line, befides Frigates and Fireſhips : It 
was commanded by de Ruyter, Ewvertzen, and Trump; 
who were at Anchor between Newport and Dwnkirk, 
when the Duke of Albemar/e bore down upon them, 
with an inferior Force, to bring them to an Engage- 
ment. 

Tus Rival Fleets met on the iſt of June, when the 
ſecond Battle began ; which continued four Days, with 
more Fury and Deſtruction than the Battle which be- 
can on the 18th of February, 1653, and continued for 
three Days, between Blake and Trump, who were both 


dead; but thoſe who then ſerved under them, were 


now to difpute the Sovereignty of the Ocean. A/bemarle 
and de Ruzter, with all their Admirals, behaved with 
amazing Courage and Reſolution, De Wit is ſaid to 
have invented Chain-ſhot, which at this Time were 
nrſt put in Uſe, and greatly damaged the Eng Rig- 
giag. Sir William Berkley, the Exughſh Vice-ASmiral, 
was killed by a Muſket-ball ; and his Ship, the Sawr/?- 


ſure, was taken: While the Durch, Vice Admiral Evert- 


zen, who very warmly engaged Sir John Harman, was 
killed by a Cannon-ball. The Battle laſted till Ten 
at Night, when the Darkneſs parted the Combatants, 
andt he Puteh had the Advantage; as they only loi 
one Ship, which was blown up; and the £xg/ifh had. 
ftve Ships ſunk. 

On the ad, the Battle was-vigorouſly renewed in the 
Morning, and deſperately continued till the Afternoon. 
De Ruyter and Van Trump were as much Rivals in Glory, 


as they were Enemies from Faction, and ſtrove who 


ſhould 
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ſhould acquire moſt Reputation in repelling the-common A. D. 
Foe of their Country. The Courage of Van Trump ex- 1888 
poſed him to the moſt imminent Dangers ; and De Ruyter 
had the Honour of generouſly relieving his Antagoniſt, 
when furrounded by the-Enemy, and reduced to the laſt 
Extremity. The Duke of Albemarle bravely animated 
his Fleet, which was rather overpowered than overcome; 
for De Ruyter was joined by Sixteen freſh Ships during 
the Action; and the Erghip were ſo ſhattered, that they 
had only Twenty erght Ships capable of facing the Ene- - 
my.; which obliged them to retreat. towards their own - 
Coaſt, after having Eight of their Ships ſunk or burnt 
this Day, and Six taken. The Dutch followed, and were 
on the Point of renewing the Fight, when a Calm aroſe. 
a little before Night, and put an End to the Horrors of 
the ſecond Day. . 

ALBEMARLE continued his Retreat the next 
Morning, and cloſed the Rear with his own Ship; being 
determined to blow him elf up, rather; than ſurrender 
to his victorious Purſuers. The gallant Earl of O- 
ry, Son to the Duke of Ormond, was on board of the 
Admiral, and applauded this defperate Reſolution. The 
Dutch came up, about Two o'Clock, within Gun-ſhot ; 
when a new Fleet was diſcovered crouding Sail down 
the Channel to reach the Scene of Action. This ſpread 
a general Alarm, and ſuſpended the * For 
the Exgliſb were in Hopes it was Prince Ryuperr ; and the 
Dutch expected it was the Duke of Beaufort, It happi- 
ly proved to be Prince Rupert, with the whole white Squa- 
dron of England, who had heard the roaring of the Guns, 
and made all poſſible Expedition to come down. Albe- 
marle bent his Courſe towards the Prince, who came as 
ſeaſonably to his Aſſiſtance as Bourne came to Blake, in 
r652.: But Sir George Aſcougb, Admiral of the White, 
ſtruck on the Galloper Sands, with the Royal Prince, the 
largeſt Ship in the Fleet, and was obliged to ſtrike to the 
Dutch, who were preparing to deſtroy him with their 
Fireſhips. He was a brave Commander, and had ſig- 
nalzzed& himſelf againſt De Ruyter in 1652. The Dutch 
tacked, and the Purſuers becaine the Purſued : For the 
Engli/b, who juſt before — gladly have R 
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A. D for an Eſcape, now thought of nothing leſs than a com- 
. 2666. pleat Victory: But Darkneſs again came on, and faved 


the Durch this Night, as it had done the Engliſh the 
Night before. 

Tu Dutch took the Advantage of the Night in re- 
treating towards their own Coaſt ; and the Eng Ad- 


mirals purſued them ſo cloſe in the Morning, on the 


4th, that they came up with the Enemy at Eight o'Clock, 
when the Battle was renewed with more Horror, and equal 


Force, than in any of the three preceeding Days. The 


| Fleets were cloſely engaged, and the Exgliſß charged 
through the Dutch no leſs than four Times; in which 
the brave Sir Chriſtopher Mynns, who led the Attack, 
gloriouſly loſt his Life; and the Dutch Admirals, Vander 
Hult, and Stockhewer, were alſo killed. The Battle was 
ended by a-Mift ; and both Fleets retired to their re- 
pective Coats; alter receiving great Lots, and obtain- 
wg great Honour. 
Born Sides claimed the Victory, and ordered AY 
lic Thankſgtvings : But the Engagement was far from 
veing deciſive; and it is impoſſible to aſcertain who 


Englih loſk 23 capital Ships, with 6000 Men killed, and. 
2600 taken Priſoners: While the Dutch loſt, only ſix 
Jups, and zooo Men. But other Accounts make the 
Engl: Lots to be no more than nine Men of War taken. 


Ships, with 4000 Men killed, and 1000 wounded. The 
"_ lib had two Admirals killed, and one taken Priſon- 
Ihe Dutch had three Admirals killed. The Eng- 
PR N arrative ſays,” At is certain the Dutch mult every 
where have ſuffered a much greater Loſs of Men than 
the Fugliſb, from the Difference in their Manner of 
Fighting: For the Dutch fir.ng high, and at a great 
Diſtance, damaged the Eng/i/ moſt in their Rigging: 
and the Englih torbearing to ſhoot but when they came. 
near, and then levelling molt at their Hulls, muſt needs 
have done more Execution upon their Men.“ Lord 
Arlington informed Sir V illiam Temple, that the Dutch 
had the Advantage of carrying Home their Trophies; 


u herecas the £122, 4/> had not one; for. what the 941 
0! 


had the Advantage. According to ſome Accounts, the. 


or burnt : And alſo make the Dutch Loſs to ber fifteen. 
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loſt were all drowned or burnt. De Wit acknowledged, A. D. 
« that Engliſbmen may be killed; Engliſb Ships may be 556: 


burned ; but Engliſb Courage is invincible.” - A Diſpute 
which might have been adjuſted in half an Hour, was 
ſtill to continue a War, wherein many Thouſands of 
gallant and innocent Men were wantonly ſacrificed. Nor 
{hould it be omitted, that the Houſe of Commons, when 
the War was ended, voted the Separation of the Exgliſs 
Fleet to be one of its Miſcarriages. Both Nations had 
Reſources, and both had Reſolution - to continue their 
Quarrel. The injurious Method of impreſſing Mariners 
into the Service was practiſed in England; but the Durch 
uſed ſuch Means as invited their Men, inſtead of compell- 
ing them on board. De Ruyter repaired his Fleet, put again 
to Sea with go Sail, and appeared at the Mouth of the 
Thames in the beginning of Fuly, but he was now as un- 
ſucceſsful, as he was off the Ken!;45 Coaſt in 1652; 
though, in 1667, he was as victorious as Trump had 
been-off the Goodruins fifteen Vears before. The Eng- 
liſ Fleet of eighty Sail, commanded by the ſame Ad- 
mirals, lay as far up the River as the Buoy in the Noe; 
where they continued till the 19th of Fly, when they 
weighed ; and, on the 25th, came up with the Enemy 
off the North Foreland. The Sight of their Country, the 
Deſire of Glory, and the Hopes of Revenge, inſpirited 
the meaneſt Man in the Britiſb Fleet, when they began 
the third Engagement about Noon. Prince Rupert, and 
the Duke of Allemarle, commanded on board the ſame- 
Ship, and attacked De Ruyter with the red Squadron; 
while Sir Jeremy Smith, with the Blue, fingled out Van 
Trump; and Sir Thomas Allen, with the White; engaged 
young Ewertæen. The Battle laſted the whole . Day;? 
with various Succeſs, and ended in Favour of the Zzp-. 
lie; who obliged De Rayter. to-retire in the Night, and 
purſued him the next Day, 'till he found Protection in 
che Shallows of his- own dangerous Coaſt, as he had 
done in 1652. The Dutch had twenty Ships taken or 
deſtroyed ; with 4000 Men killed, and 3000 wounded: 
The Admirals. Evertzen, De Uries, and Koenders being 
among the former, as alſo ſome Captains, who were 
very 
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A. D. very much eſteemed. But the Eng/i Loſs was ſo in- 


I 646, 


conſiderable, that only one Ship was miſſing, and three 
Captains killed, with little more than 600 Men: 80 
that D*E/ftrades informed the French Monarch, The 
Victory of the Engh/ could not be diſputed, becauſe 
they were Mafters of the Sea.” | 

DE RUYTER complained of Trump, and got him 
diſmiſſed the Service; though his own Merit, and the 
Actions of his Father, made him the greateſt Favourite 
among the Seamen, who threatened to mutiny, and de- 
troy the Republic by their own Diſſentions. De Wit 
was diſtreſſed in the Cabinet, and De Rayter unable to 
put to Sea with the Fleet, when the Duke of Albemarle 
detached Sir Robert Holmes with twenty Ships to brave 
the Dutch on their very Coaſts. Holmes entered the 
Road of Vie, where he burnt two Men of War, and 


106 Merchantmen : He then failed to Schelling, and 
burnt the large and rich Village of Brandaris, where-. 


by the Durch tuſtained a Loſs of about Six Millions of 
Florins. 


TH1s made the Merchants exclaim againſt the 


Adminiſtration, and unite with the Orange Faction; 


which occafioned the Frerch Monarch to haſten the Ar- 
rival of the Duke of Beaafort, to join De Rayter. The 
Dutch Admiral put out again to Sea in September, and 
cruiſed near the Straits of Dower, in Hopes of joining 
the French Admiral; who indeed ſailed to his Aſſiſtance 
with Forty-three Ships, but was not able to join him, 
and had one of his Ships taken by the EI, before 
he withdrew into Bre. Prince Rupert obliged De Ruyter 
to retire into Sr Zohn's Road near Belogne ; which was 
the firlt Eime the Datch fled withaut ſtriking a Blow : 
But a Storm obliged his Highneſs to retire into St. He- 
An; and De Ruyter got back to Holland before the Ene- 
my was refitted. x 

Tun Plague, which had deſolated the Kingdom, and 


the War which had impoveriſhed the People, encquraged 


ſome diſaffected Perfons to think, of diſturbing the Go- 
vernment, and eſtabliſhing the old levelling Principles. 
Rut.the. Parliament was farther. prarogued; and this new 
V's . Republican 
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Republican Plot was diſcovered in April. It was A. D. 
given out by Authority, © that the Conſpirators intend- 1666. 


ed to fire the City of London, and that the 3d of Septem- 
ber was pitched upon for the Attempt, as being found 
by Lilly's 7 © vents. and a Scheme erected for that Pur- 
poſe, to be a lucky Day ; a Planet then ruling, which 
rognoſticated the Downfall of Monarchy.” Eight 
erſons, who were Officers or Soldiers under Cromvell, 
were executed at Tyburn for this Conſpiracy, about four 
Months before London was actually deſtroyed by Fire; 
and many others were afterwards executed in Scotland. 
THE dreadful Fire of London is one of the moſt 
ſtriking Objects in the Eng Hiſtory : It began on the 
2d of September, about Midnight, in a Bakehouſe, near 
London Bridge ; from whence it ſpread with great Vio- 
lence, and was driven with great Fury by a ftrong eaſt- 
erly Wind. Nothing could refiit. the Rapidity of the 
Flames, till the greateſt Part of the City was laid in 
Aſhes, The Streets were very cloſe; the Buildings 
were of Lath and Timber, filled with Plaiſter, and the 
Seaſon had been exceeding dry; all which concurred. 
to make the Conflagration more ſudden, dreadfu}, and 
violent. The Stores of Oil, Pisch, Sulphur, Bitumen, 
Flax, Hemp, Tallow, and other combuſtible Goods in 
Shops and Warehouſes,. increafed the Flames, which. 
nothing could extinguiſh... Great Flakes of Fire, and 
burning Matter, were carried to diſtant Places, which 
deftroyed the loſty Edifices before the Fire could make 
its Way through the other Buildings. The Conflagra- 
tion continued four Days, and was then y extin- 
uiſhed, . by blowing up ſome. Houſes. It confumed 
Righty-nize Churches, the City Gates, Gaild- Haul, ma- 
ny public: Structures, Hoſpitals, Schools, Libraries, a 
vaſt Number of ſtately Edifices, 1 3, 200 dwelling Houſes, 
and 400 Streets. Of the Twenty-fix Wards, it utterly 
deſtroyed fifteen, and left eight others ſhattered and 
burnt. The Ruins of the City were 436 Acres, from 
the Tower by the Thames Side, to the Temple Church; 
and from the North-weft Gate, along the City Wall, 
tor. Holboarn-bridge. The Damage was immenſe —_— 
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A. D. Loſs of Houſes : And Effects were conſumed to the 
1666. Value of a Million Sterling; but no Lives were loſt. 
1 The King and the Duke of York headed the Guards; 


and were extremely active, in ſeeing to all that could 
be done, either for quenching the Fire, or for carrying 
off Perſons and Goods to the Fields all about London. 
The Monument was ſoon afterwards erected, in Com- 
memoration of this Fire, at the Diſtance of two hundred 
and two Feet, which is the Height of the Column, 
from the Place where it began. The Inſcription en- 
graved by Authority on this Edifice, countenanced 
the popular Prejudices, in aſcribing this Calamity to 
the Papifis: But King James ordered that Clauſe to be 
obliterated when he came to the Throne; which how- 
ever was replaced at the Revolution, and remains as 

an obſtinate Mark of National Credulity. The Re- 
+ Publicans were alſo charged by ſome People with this 
Guilt ; which was likewiſe laid upon the Dutch : But no 
Proof was ever found againſt any Perſons ; though the 
ſtricteſt Enquiry was made by a Committee of Prlia- 
ment. It is true, one Hubert, a Frenchman, confeſſed 


he was guilty of the Fact; for which he was condemn- 


ed and executed: But he was a Lunatic; and it after- 
wards appeared he was not in London at the Time the 
Fire began. Some pious and religious People thought 
it was the juſt Vengeance of Heaven, on a City where 
Vice and Immorality reigned ſo openly and ſhamefully; 
and which had not been ſufficiently humbled by the 
raging Peſtilence of the preceding Years. 


. Tris Devaſtation was ſeverely felt at that Time; but 


it was afterwards attended with very happy Conſe- 


quences, . The City ſoon. roſe out of its own Aſhes. 


with a Splendor, Convenience, and Regularity, which 
conveyed Honour to the Nation. The King publiſhed 
a Declaration, ordering the City to be rebuilt with- 


Brick or Stone; which at any other time would have 


been eſteemed an unconſtitutional Act. When the City 
lay in Ruins all were in haſte to rebuild, and it was 
proper ſome Regulation ſhould: be obſerved ; on which 
Account the Parliament afterwards preſcribed Rules 00 
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be regarded in all the Buildings within the Bills of Mor- a, D. 
tality ; wherein the old Method of Lath and Timber :566. 
were prohibited. Lord Chief Juſtice Hale obtained 


great Reputation, in framing the Act for rebuilding the 
City, with ſo much Judgment and Foreſight, as to pre- 
vent any Suits at Law, which would have been a ſe- 
cond Charge on the City, not much leſs than the Fire it- 
ſelt had been. London was rebuilt in leſs than Five Years, 
tothe Amazement of all Europe. It was ſurprizing to 
think where the Wealth could be found, to bear ſo 
great a Loſs as was made by the Fire, and ſo prodigious 
an Expence as was laid out in rebuilding the Metropo- 
lis; which demonſtrated, that the intrin{iick Wealth of 
the Nation was very high, when it could anſwer ſuch 
a dead Charge. If the noble Plan laid down by Sir 
Chriflopher Wren had been put in Execution, London 
would have been the moſt magnificent City that ever 
was built in Eurape, or even in Mia. But, in the Man- 
ner it was re- edifed, it received ſurprizing Improve- 
ments, was almoſt doubly extended in Magnitude, was 
much more populouſly inhabited, and has ever ſince 
been improving and extending itſelf ; ſo that London has 
become the moſt ſuperb and opulent Metropolis in the 
World, containing about a Million of Inhabitants, 
which is more than double the Number it held in the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth, who thought it too large 
and populous in her Time. | 
IT is remarkable, that London was deſtroyed by Fire 
in 1132, and much damaged in 1136; as alſo in 1561, 
and 1632. But, after the Fire of 1666, it became 
more healthy to the Inhabitants, and leſs liable to Dan- 
ger; whereby a Stop was put to the Plague, which was 
always lurking in ſome Corner of the City; and Fires 
are rendered leſs frequent, as well as leſs terrible, a- 
mong the Inhabitants, who have received very. great 
Advantages by the Eſtabliſhment of Inſurance-Offces. 
Duxz1ixG this Calamity at home, the Swedes offered 
their Mediation abroad : But Peace was ſo little thought 
of, that his Britannic Majeſty declared War againſt the 


King of Denmark, The Seventh Seſſion of Parliament 
| Was 


1666, 
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A. P. was opened, on the 21ſt of September, at Weſtminſter, af. 


ter a long Receſs of ten Months and three Weeks. His 
Majeſty told them, © They ſaw the diſmal Ruins the 
Fire had made ; ard that nothing but a Miracle of 
God's Merey could have preſerved what was left from 
the fame Deſtruction. He faid, they had two very 
great and powerful Enemies: That the War was more 
chargeable b that Conjunction; and that if he had not, 
by anticipating his Revenues, raiſed a very great Sum 
ef Money, he had not been able to have ſet out the 
Fleet this laſt Summer.” This Anticipation of the 
Revenue was diſregarded at preſent by the Parliament; 
but a Reſolution was made againſt it in 1680; though, 
in 1690, the King was impowered to mortgage his Re. 
venues ; which impoveriſhed the Nation by the Intro- 
duction of Funds A Supply was not expreſly demand- 
ed; but it was evidently expected. The Parliament 


- thanked his Majeſty for his great Care in the Manage- 


ment of the War; as alſo for his great Care and Endea- 
vour to prevent the o_— of the City of London. The 
Commons voted a Royal Aid of One Million and 
eight hundred thouſand Pounds for carrying on the 
War; which thus, in the Space of two Years, coſt the 
People of England Five Millions, five hundred, and fifty 
thouſand Pounds. The new Supply was to be levied, 
rt by a Poll, and partly by Aﬀeſfments : But the 

eaſures of the Court were ſomewhat retarded by the 
Jealouſy of the Commons, who prevailed on the King 


to iſſue another Proclamation for the Baniſhment of all 


Popiſh Prieſts and Jeſuits. This put the Parliament in 
a better Humour, and they adjourned to the 2d of Ja- 
nuary: But no great Confidence was placed in the Sin- 
cerity of the King, whenever he pretended to diſcoun- 


tenance the Catholic Religion; becauſe his Attachment 


to it began to be ſuſpected. 

In Scotland, the Preſpyterians were impatient of the 
Hardſhips they ſuſtained under the Prevalence of Epiſ- 
copacy, and the Authority of the Army. They were 
inflamed by ſome of their Miniſters, who perſuaded 
them, that the War, the Plague, and the Fire of _ 
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f. n, had thrown every thing in Diſorder at Court; and A. D. 
's I that any vigorous Attempts would reſtore the Scotch to 1666. 
© IF their former Condition. The Spirit of Rebellion was 
f | foon raiſed, notwithſtanding the late Execution of the 
n Conſpirators in England: The People ran together; and, 
Jon the 13th of Nowember, 200 of them ſeized Sir James 
e Turner at Dumfries ; while his Soldiers were ſcattered in 
t, Parties round the Country for levying the Fines on the 
n | Preſtyterians. They threatened to put him to Death; 
e and their Party increaſed in the Weſtern Counties, ſo 
be as to alarm both the Councils of London and Edinburgh. 
3 The Rebels were called Whigs, which afterwards came 
L, to be a remarkable Word of Party-Diſtinion in Erg- 
nd. They aſſembled at Lanerk, to the Number of 
two thouſand, headed by ſome fanatic Preachers, who 
. renewed the Covenant, and publiſhed a Manifeſto, in 
it which they deſired the Reſtoration of Preſbytery, and 
- Redreſs of Grievances. The Earl of Argyle raiſed 
- WW fiftcen hundred Men to oppoſe them; but his Ser- 
e I vice was rejected by the Council, who put Dalziel at the 
d Head of what Troops could be aſſembled. Parker dif. 
e fers in his Account from Burnet, by ſaying, that Deyel, 
e i (by whom he means Dalziel) and Drummond, who had 
been at the Head of the Ruſſian Forces, commanded 
, UW againſt the Rebels. He ſays, the —_ Troops 
E marched after them towards Edinburgh; and came u 
ce with them within two Miles of that City, on the — 0 
g Wl of Nævember; as they were returning to Lanerk, and 
1 WW were reduced to 1200 Men. Parker aſſerts, They 
fought ſtifly on both fides : that the King's Forces were 
obliged to give Ground ; but that Drummond, and the 
Duke of Hamilton, flanked them, which put them in 
Diſorder, and routed them. Eighty were ſlain, and 
as many taken : But, becauſe the Battle was begun at 
the Approach of Night, the Flight was greater than 
the Slaughter.” The good Biſhop very charitably re- 
{- W preſents this, as an univerſal Conſpiracy, which was 
ße ſeaſonably broke by this Battle: He fays, about thirty 
4 were hanged at Edinburgh and Glaſgow ; and that the 
'- MW Prifoners aid all the Blame ef their Villainy upon their 
„ Preachers.“ ' | A 
BIS 
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A. D. Tus Engagement was at Pentland-Hill; and Furnet 
26565. ſays, that three or fourſcore Gentlemen were march— 


ing towards tlie Rebels when they heard of their De- 
feat, and upon that they diſperſed themſelves.“ He 
makes the Engagement very inconſiderable; Has the 
Rebellion was broken with the Loſs of only five on the 
King's Side; that about Forty Rebels were killed on 
the Spot, and One hundred and thirty taken; that the 
King's Troops were not in Condition to purſue them, 
and had no great Heart to it : for they were a poor, 
harmleſs Company of Men, become mad by Oppreſ- 
ſion; and they had taken nothing during all the Time 
they had been together, but wie: had been given 
them by the Country People.” Biſhop Burxet adds, 
„ The common Obſervation, that Cruelty and Cow- 
ardice go together, was viſibly verified on this Occa- 
ſion. It was a moving Sight to ſee Ten of the Priſo- 
ners hanged upon one Gibbet at Edinburgh : Thirty-five 
more were ſent to their Countries, and hanged up be- 
fore their own Doors; their Miniſters all the while uſtog 


--. them-hardly, and declaring them damned for their Re- 


bellion. They might have ſaved their Lives if they 
would have renounced the Covenant; ſo they were real- 
ly a fort of Martyrs for it.“ | 
Tuus different is the Account given by the Biſhops 
of Oxford find Saliſbury of this Rebellion, which was 
begun and ended in fixteen Days. The former obtain- 
ed his Mitre from King James the Second; and the lat- 
ter had his Croſier from King William the Third: So 
that they were diametrically oppoſite in Principles ; and 
Burnet ſays, The moſt violent of all that writ againſt 
the Sects was Parker, who was full of ſatyrical Vivacity, 
and conſiderably learned ; but was a Man of no Judg- 
ment, and as little Virtue; and as to Religion rather 
impious.” The King ordered, that no more Blood 
ſhould be ſhed ; that ſuch of the Priſoners as ſhould pro- 
miſe to obey the Laws for the future ſhould be ſet at 
Liberty; and that the. incorrigible ſhould be ſent to 
the Plantations. But Burnet ſays, that Mr. Maccail, a 


Probationer Preacher, was put to the Torture, and = 
is 
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his Life by the Cruelty of it, after the King's Mercy A. D. 
was declared. This Torture is called in Ks and the 1666. 
Boots: For they put a Pair of Iron Boots cloſe on the 
Leg, and drive Wedges between theſe and the Leg. 
The common Torture was only to drive theſe in the 
Calf of the Leg: But it is reported they were ſome- 
times driven upon the Shin-Bone. The Government 
wanted to extort a Confeſſion from Maccail about the 
Conſpiracy: But, ſays Burnet, he bore the Torture 
with amazing Conſtancy; and either could ſay nothing, 
or had the Firmneſs not to diſcover who had truſted 
him. For all the Pains of the Torture he died in a 
Rapture of Joy: His laſt Words, well worthy to be re- 
corded, were, „ Farewel Sun, Moon, and Stars; 
farewel Kindred and Friends; farewel World and 
Time; farewel weak and frail Body: Welcome Eter- 
nity; welcome Angels and Saints; welcome Saviour 
of the World; and welcome God the Judge of all.“ 

Tux Forces that awed Scotland were ordered to lie in 
the Weſtern Counties, where the Nonconformiſt 
Teachers chiefly reſided ſince they were baniſhed from 
their Livings, by the Proclamation of laſt Year. Dal- 
ziel is ſaid to have acted the Muſcovite too groſsly ; by 
threatening to ſpit Men, and roaſt them alive ; hanging 
ſome at his Pleaſure, and ſtarving others, by placin 
his Soldiers upon them with free Quarters. The Clergy 
are ſaid, to have looked upon the Soldiery. as their 
Patrons: And the Affairs of this Kingdom gave ſo 
much Diſguſt, that the King was obliged to ſoften his | 
Government there, and entruſt it to. Perſons of ſome 
Moderation. Indeed, the late Rebellion could have 
been ſo turned in the Conclufion, that the Epiſcopal 
Clergy might have gained Reputation and Honour by a 
wiſe and merciful Conduct. By acting otherwiſe, they 
exaſperated the Country more than ever againſt the 
Church. The Severity of nonconforming Laws was 
both continued and enlarged againſt the Scorch, till 
1679, when they aſſaſſinated Archbiſhop Sharp, and 
'broke out into a more formidable Rebellion, which 


was ſuppreſſed by the Duke of Monmouth, The Scorch 
"FOE, Biſhops 
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A. D. Biſhops were afterwards too much attached to the Inte- 

1666. reſt of the Court: They even ſtood by James the Se- 
cond when he was deſerted by the Exgiz Biſhops : 
Which induced V idliam the Third to aboliſh Epiſcopa- 
cy in Scotland: and the Preſbyterians then became fo 
rigid to the Epiſcapalians, that they refuſed them a To- 
leration till after the Union. 

SECRETARY Bennet had been created Barl of Arling- 

ton, and was daily ſupplanting the Chancellor in his 
Intereſt, whofe Gravity became the Ridicule of Bucking- 
ham's Buffoonery. This Duke, and the Lord Able, 
began to be troubleſome to the Court; becauſe the 
farmer had been diſappainted in his Expectations of 
obtaining the Pre/ident/ip of the North; and the latter 
wanted to elimb higher up the Ladder of Ambition 
than he had hitherto aſcended. The Parliament met 
again, on the ad of January, and accuſed Lord Moy. 
daunt, the Governour of Windſor Caſtle, with high 
Crimes and Miſdemeanors, in the Execution of his 
Office: Which only ended in a Diſpyte between both 
Houſes concerning their Privileges. They alſo diſ- 
agreed ſo far about inſpecting the public Accomptz, 
that the Commons threatened to impeach the Chancel- 
lor, for putting the great Seal to a Commiſſion made 
out for that Purpoſe, in conſequence of a Petition from 
the Lords to his Majeſty. It was found impoſſible to 
execute that Commiſſion; and an Impeachment was 
brought agaiuſt the Chancellor in the next Seſſion of 
Parliament. . 

Tun Nation was at War with three potent Enemies, 
without any Confederate ; and yet the Commons had 
retarded the Supply, which prevented the immediate 
Proſecution of vigorous Meaſures againſt the Dutch, who 
were inſidiouſly preparing a ſecret and deſtructive Bloy 
to Euglaud. His Majeſty. came full of Indignation to 
the Houſe of Lords, on the 18th, and paſſed the Poll 
Bill, the Cattle Bill, and another for burying in Wool- 

len only. He told them, He had anticipated that 
ſmall Part of his Revenue which was unanticipated, for 
Payment of the Scamen; and his Credit had gone = 

| | " ther 
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ther than he had Reaſon to think it would; but it was a, D 
now at an End.” The Commons afterwards proceeded 1667. 
to finiſh the Supply; and, on the 8th of February, his 


Majeſty put an End to the Seſſion, when he paſſed the 
Bill for the Monthly Aſſeſſment, and two others relating 
to the rebuilding of London. He parted with ſome Ap- 
pearance of Anger, and prorogued the Parliament to 
the 10th of October; which put an End to the ſeventh 
Seſſion, or rather Meeting, of the ſecond and Long Par- 


liament : But a Sort of an intermediate Seſſion was held 


in the Summer, 
BUCKINGHA M was diſgraced, and diſcarded 
from all his Employ ments, for ſpiriting up the Com- 


mons to delay the Supply. However, no Care was 


taken to carry on the War ; with which the King was 
now heartily diſguſted; as it had conveyed no Advan- 


tage to himſelf, nor Honour to the Nation. He inti- 


mated to his Parliament, he ſhould refuſe no reaſonable 
Overtures of Peace: Which his Minifters ſaid was ne 
ceſlary, as well on Account of the Vicinity and Potency 
of his United Enemies ; as the great Expences of the 
War, carried on with much Diſadvantage, by Reafon 
of the Plague and diſmal Fire of London. The Dutch 
had ſuffered great Loſſes, and had annually ſpent about 
three Millions Sterling, during this War ; which made 
the People very deſiroùs of a Peace. The French had 
diſpoſſeſſed the Exgliſß of Part of the Iſland of Sz. 
Chriſtophers, and were endeavouring to conquer ſome 
other Places in the Veſt-Indies: But Leauis had * 
upon Spain; whoſe Monarch was dead; and therefore 
France was not averſe to an Accommodation. Sweden 
offered to be the Mediator : But the Negociation was 
protracted, to give De Wit an Opportunity of turning 
it to his own Advantage. 

His Britaunic Majeſty, at firſt, inſiſted the States 
ſhould ſend their Deputies to London; that he — 
maintain his Superiority as a ſovereign Prince: But this 
was refuſed; becauſe the Kings of France and Denmark 
would net depart from their Dignity. A 

k | HE 
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A. D. Tur Ear] of St. Albans was in the Service of the 
1667, Queen-Mother at Paris; and actually married to her, if 
Sir John Rereſby is to be credited in his Memoirs. By 
his Influence, the Scale took a ſudden Turn ; and his 
_Britannic Majeſty offered to treat at the Hague. De Wit 
was alarmed at this Condeſcenſion, as he ſuſpected it 
would give the Engl Minifters an Opportunity of un. 
dermining his Authority, by carrying on an Oppoſition 
- againſt him in Favour of a Stadtholder. It was then 
propoſed, that a Congreſs ſhould be held at a neutral 
Place; and it was at laſt fixed at Breda, where the Mi- 
niſters of all the contending and mediatorial Powers 
aſſembled on the 2oth of May. | 
Loxp Hells and Mr. Coventry were the Enghfb Mi- 
niſters : The French were Count d"Eftrades and Mr. 
_ Conrtin : Klingenterg and Con/ius ated for Denmark : 
The States ſent Bewerninch, Hubert, and Yong /tal : And 
Count De Dhona and Fleming were the Mediators from 
Sweden, The Conferences were immediately opened: 
But unhappily obſtructed for England, whoſe King had 
undertaken the War to procure 3 for the Da- 
mages committed upon his Subjects. He, therefore, 
inſiſted upon a Satisfaction for the two Ships called the 
Good Hope, and the Ben Adwenture: As allo upon the 
Delivery of the Iſland of Poleron, purſuant to the Treaty 
of 1662. The Dutch refuſed to comply with theſe De- 
mands; becauſe Poleron was one of the Moluccas, and 
was fit for Plantations of Clove-Trees ; which would 
prove very prejudicial to the Hatch Spice-Trade, if it 
was reſtored to the Exgliſb, who were diſpoſieſſed of this 
Iſland, at the ſame Time they were maſſacred at An. 
Boina. By the Treaty of Peace with Cromævell, in 1654, 
the Dutch agreed to put the Exgliſb in Repoſſeſſion of 
Poleron; which they did, after demoliſhing the Planta- 
tions, and depopulating the Iſland : But they had ſeized 
it again during the War; and were now unwilling to 
ſurrender it up by a Peace. | 
Tunis trivial Diſpute ſpun out the Treaty, to a con- 
-Ficerable Time; though every Thing elſe was adjuſted, 
on the Terms of both Parties continuing in Poſſeſſion of 
| what 
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what they had acquired during the War. The King A. D. 
receded from his 1 on Poleron; and confined 1567 - 
himſelf to the Satisfaction for the two Ships, which were 
the only Things particularly ſpecified in his Declaration 
of War. This Claim could not amount to 10,000 /, 
Sterling ; and the Dutch refuſed to ſatisfy it ; becauſe 
it was breaking through the other Agreement : Which 
impolitic Procraſtination, and the Negligence of Affairs 
in England, opened a violent Way for the Dc to exert 
their naval Power, and accelerate a Peace on more ho- 
nourable Terms than they had propoſed. 
DE WIT had drawn the Engl Miniſtry into a 
Snare, and took Advantage of their Negligence, by 
equipping a formidable Fleet to invade Eng/and: While 
Charles relied on the Certainty of a Peace, and kept 
no Fleet in readineſs for the War. The Dutch had rc- 
fuſed a Suſpenſion of Arms ; which ought tq have put 
England upon its Guard: But Charles had only twenty 
Ships fit for the Sea; when De Wir had ſeventy ready 
| JW for failing : For, as Ruvigny obſerved to Clarendon, ** The 
Var was for his Intereſt, though not for has M "© 
„ The Penſionary was deſirous of gratifying his Ambi- 
e I tion and his Revenge together: He neglected the Dan- ' 
e gers on Land, to gain the Superiority at Sea: And, 
y while England was lulled in a ſhameful Security, he 
:- | meditated a Blow that threw her into immediate Con- 
d I vulſions, and loaded her with eternal Diſgrace. _ 
Id WHiLE the Peace of Breda was fo inſignificantly re- 
it tarded, the Dutch Admiral ſet fail from the Texel, with 
iis ü fifty capital Ships, to burn the Royal Navy of England, 
n. when it lay impotently moored and unguarded in the 
-4, noble Harbour of Chatham. This was ſome what ſimi- 
of lar to what had been done by Van Trump in 1653 : But 
ta- ¶ Cromwell was then ready to give them a proper Recep- 
cl I tion. The bold and experienced De Ruyter was at the 
to Head of this Fleet; with the younger De Vit on Board, 
in Quality of the States-Deputy ; and they were too 
on- well informed of the Strength and Situation of the Erg- 
ted, % Navy. To cover their Deſign, the Vice-Admiral 
n of en Ghent, was detached with a Squadron towards the 
(hat WY Vor. III. G Coaſt © 
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A. D. Coaſt of Scotland; who entered the Frith of Forth, on 
1667. the 1ſt of May, to ſeize the Ships that were in the 


Harbour of Leith; as a Retaliation for what Holmes had 
done the Year before in the Road of Vie. The Har- 
bour of Leith was then full of Ships 5 and Van Ghent 
might have ſucceeded as well as Holmes, if he had hung 
but Eng!izf Colours, and reſolutely puſhed in; while the 
Scotch were in Expectation of a Squadron under Sir 
Jeremy Smith, But Fan Ghent contented himſelf with 
only ſtring againſt Bruntiſland, and alarming the Coaſt : 
After which he withdrew, and - rejoined De Ruyter, who 
proceeded upon the grand Deſigg. 

THz Dutch Fleet appeared off the Mouth of the 


Thanies, on the Bth of Jube; and, on the 10th, Van Ghent 
failed up the Medavay, with ſeventeen Men of War, and 
ſome Fireſhips. The Exgliſb werè thrown into the ut- 
moiſt 'Confſternation ; and the Patch met with no Reſiſt- 
ance, that could ſtop their Progreſs, or retard their 
Fury. Sheernefs and 1b Caſtle had been fortified : 
A Chain, was thrown Teroſs the Medway ; and ſeveral 
Ships funk in the River: But in vain.” The Dutch 
deſtrgyed” Sheerneſt; broke the Chain; failed through 
the ſunk Ships; and paſſed up beyond Lynor- Caſtle. 
The Duke of Albemarle, the Earl of Carliſie, and the 
Earl of "Middleton, exerted themſelves to oppoſe the 
Enemy: But they had neither Sailors, or Soldiers, ſuffi- 
cient to guard the Ships, or prevent the Dutch from 
Landing; who had already burnt the Mattl iat, the 
Unity, and Charks the Fifth, three large Men of War 
which had been taken from them before, and were 
poſted to guard the Chain. They alſo burnt the Roya/- 
Oak, the Loyal Lendon, and the Great James After which 
they carried off the Roza/ Charles, went back, and made 
io: farther Attempt. | 
Tut Duke of Albemarle afterwards drew up a Report 
of the Affair at Cha ham, and laid it before the Parlia- 
ment; wherein he expoſes the Negligence of Commiſ- 
fioner Pete; and ſays, „that he found ſcarce 12 of 
Soo Men, which were in the King's Pay; in his Ma- 
jeſty's Yards,” Pett was impeached in Conſequence of 


this 
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this Report: And the Commons reſolved, ** that, not- A 
withſtanding his Majeſty had 18,000 Men in Pay, . 


diſperſed Ships in the Year 1667, there was not 2 
ſuficient Number of Ships left to ſecure the Rivers Med- 
way and Dames. CIT. 


THE Court, the City, and Country, were in the ut- 


moſt Confternation, The King was cenſured by the 
People; and reproached himſelf for being the Cauſe of 
this Inſult ; which Parker-calls a downright Piracy, It 
was apprehended the Dutch Fleet would fail up to 


London-Bridge ; for the Prevention of which, thirteen 


Ships were tunk at MWoolꝛuich, and four at Blackwwa!!, 
with Platforms furniſhed with Artillery for their De- 
fence, The Train-Bands were called out: But De 
Ruyter ſailed to the Coaft of S, and made an unſuc- 
ceſsful Attempt upon Landguard Fort, which was brave- 
ly defended by Governor Darre/. The Dutch Admiral 
then proceeded to Port/month, with a Deſign to burn 


the Ships in that Harbour: But the Attempt was in- 


effectual; and he ſucceeded no better at Phmoath. 
However, Sir Ed4ward Spragg, with nineteen Ships, was 
chaſed into the Thames: So that De Rayter kept the 
Coaſts of England in a continual Alarm, till he received 
the News of the Concluſion of a Peace; and, if the 
French had joined him, the Conſequences muſt have 
been fatal. e ert 4 6 
Tu United States had put themſelves under the Pro- 
tection of England" Eighty*two Vears before, and im- 
plored the Aſſiſtance of Queen Elizabeth, in the ſame 
Manner as the Britons, poor and diſtreſſed like the Durch, 
applied for Relief to Au the Roman General in 
445. Theſe /owo and weak Republicans were ſheltered 
from every Storm beneath the Shade of the EAgliſ Oak, 
till they aſſumed to "themſelves the Title of High and 
Mighty ; ſo as to tyri their Arms upon their Protectors; 


ſor which ny were brought to Repentance at the 


Footſtool of Cromwell, But now their Admiral De 
Ryyter inſulted the Coaſts of England, more than Van 
Trump had done in the Year 1652; and actually rode 
Sovereign of the Sea; which obliged the Exglihi Am- 
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A. D. baſſadors to yield the Article of the two Ships, and put 
| +067. the finiſhing Hand to the Peace. 
=” : Wulls the Kingdom was thus diſhonoured with an 
Invaſion, the King received ſuch exemplary Marks of 
| Loyalty, that no Seditions or diſaffected Murmurs were 
| heard from the Thames to the Tweed. The Sectaries 
ſeemed to forget the Severity with which they had been 
treated ; and, though the Dutch Parties that were ſent 
aſhore were commanded by Daleman, a proſcribed Re- 
publican, not ſo much as a Man, among all the ſuſ- 
Qed Seas, carried on any Correſpondence with the 
Rs. An Army of 12,000 Men was ſuddenly le- 
vied : And the Parliament re- aſſembled, on the 25th 
of July; which was contrary to uſual Cuſtom, as it lay 
under Prorogation : But the Commons addreſſed the 
King to diſband the Army as ſoon as the War was over; 
which ſhewed they were in no Diſpoſition to favour 
the Miniſtry ; —1 the Prorogation was continued to 
the Day formerly prefixed. 
Sin Jobn Harman defeated both the French and Dutch 
Squadrons in the W:f-Indies : After which, he recovered 
the Engliſßi Iſlands. But the French Monarch held the 
Ballance at Sea, and England was obliged to accept of 
a Peace, which was concluded at Breda, on the 2gth of 
June, between all the contending Parties. There were 
three ſeparate Treaties ;, which were declared to be as 
one : Butthis Peace was far from being ſo honourable 
to England, as that made with the “ Durch by Cromwell i 
in 1654; Which will be very evident, by comparing it 
with the preſent. Indeed, the Dutch acknowledged the 
Honour of the Britiz Flag as before: But they kept IF 
the Ifland of Peleron; and gave no Satisfaction for the 
two Ships, which was the Pretenſion of the Quarrel: 
Inſtead of agreeing never to permit a Stadtholder ; they 
' agreed, that he ſhould ſwear to obſerve the Treaty, 
when he was choſen: And as they had ſtipulated with 
Cromwell, that no Royaliſts ſhould reſide within their 
Dominions, they now engaged to deliver up any of 
the Murderers of Charles the Firſt, that were _— 


bo « See Vol, II. p. 354. 
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their Territories. The Duech having been expelled A. U. 
ſrom New-York in North- America by the Eughſs ; who 1567 


had allo been driven out of Surinam in South- Am-rica by 
the Dutch, to whom it formerly belonged ; New-York 
waz now ceded to his Britarnnic Majeſty, and Surinam 
© the States:“ Which was the only Advantage that 
Ergland acquired by the War; nor was it inconſidera- 
ble, as Neav- Jer has ſince proved of the utmoſt Utility 
to Great-Britain. The Englihh were to reitore Acadia in 
North-America to the French ; who, in Return, were to 
reſlore what they had taken from the Eng/z in the A 
Julie. The Hamburgh Debt was remitted to Denmark : 
And this terminated the War, which had coſt Erg/a:d 
almoſt fix Millions in Specie, beſides the Loſs of many 
Ships. It is true, the Dutch were put to an equal Expence, 
and loſt a greater Number of Ships: But his Brirannic 
Majeſty was diſappointed in his Views of humbling the 
Pride of that flouriſhing Republic, whoſe Power in 
Europe was now ſupported by their rich Settlements in 
Alia and Africa, 

Taz Ratifications of the Treaty were exchanged at 
Breda, on the 14th of Auguſt; and the Peace was for- 
mally proclaimed at London, and the Hague, on the 24th : 
When the People mutually rejoiced ; as they were now 
mutually ſenſible, that their Quarrels had afforded the 
French an Opportunity of creating a maritime Power, 
and given Wings to an Enemy to fly againſt them 
both at her Pleaſure. 

IT was expected, that the Datch would have inſiſted 
upon a Repeal of the Act of Navigation; which had 
given them great Diſguſt ever ſince the Year 1651 : But 
it was impoſſible for England to make ſuch a Condeſ- 
cenſion ; and a new Treaty of Commerce was allo 
concluded with the Dutch, which was renewed in 1668, 
and 1674. This Year, a Treaty of Peace and Friend- 
hip was likewiſe concluded, by. the Earl of Saudwich, 
at Madrid, between the Crowns of England and $; ain; 
for regulating the n, of both Kingdoms: Which 


23 Was 
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A. D. was renewed in 1670. Theſe Treaties are proper to be 
| „ conſulted, as they were afterwards brought into great 
Diſpute in the Wars between Great-Britain and Spain: 
But are much too long to admit of the ſnorteſt 
Abridgment in this Work; and are to be found at 
length in Ro/t's Dictionary of Trade and Commerce, under 
the Article TREATY. 
Tue French Monarch was greatly ſuſpected in Hol- 
land, of carrying on a ſecret Correſpondence with Eng- 
land: For he had given no real Aſſiſtance to the Dutch 
during the War; and he adted the Part of a Mediator, 
inſtead of a Principal for a Peace. Leauis wanted to 
make Charles his Friend, to favour his Deſigns upon 
the Spaniſeo Netherlands, which he invaded this Sum- 
| mer, on Accbunt of his Queen's Pretenſions to Bra- 
tant, after the Death of her Father the King of Spain : 
But he was oppoſed by England, as well as ſeveral other 
Powers. The £xg/z Merchants began to complain of 
the Expences of the War; and the People in general 
murmured at the Conduct of the Court, eſpecially as 
the King diſſipated his large Revenues in obliging his 
Miſtreſſes, and indulging himſelf in Pleaſures unwor- 
thy of a Monarch. All the Errors of the War were 
imputed to the Earl of Clarendon ; though every Thing 
was managed by other Counſels. The King had with- 
drawn his Favour from this worthy Miniſter, whoſe 
Ruin was determined, as the nobleſt Victim that could 
be ſacrificed to the Reſentment of the Populace. 

Tue Seals were taken from the Lord Chancellor, 
on the 3 iſt of Auguſt, and given to Sir Orlando Bridgj- 
man, who was appointed Lord-Keeper ; which is an 
Office ſomewhat' inferior to the Chancellorſhip. The | 
Duke of Buckingham was readmitted to Court, and 
became the Favourite of the King; on a Compromiſe 
that the Earl of Clarenden ſhould be hunted down to 
the Brink of Ruin; in which Purſuit Buckingham was 
joined by Albemarle and Arlington. It was unhappy for 
the Chancellor, that his Friend the Earl of Southampton 
was dead; as alſo were his Grandſons, the Dukes ot 
Cambridge and Kendal :* The Duke of Ormond was in 

| * Ireland : 
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l-:land : $3 that the Duke of Voit, and Archbiſhop A. D. 
Sheldon, were the only principal Perſons who had the 
Courage to adhere to the degraded Miniſter; and the 
former was taken ill of the Small- Pox, when he was 
moitly wanted to aſſiſt his Father- in-Law. = 

THe eighth Seſſion was introduced by ſome popular 
Steps, and the Parliament met again on the 1oth of 
October. They preſented an Addreſs to his , Majeſty, 
and particularly thanked him, „for diſbanding the 
late raiſed Forces; diſmiſſing the Papiſts from out of 
his Guards, and other military Employments ; as alſo 
for diſplacing the late Lord Chancellor.” His Ma- 
jelty promi.ed them, he would never employ the Earl 
of Clarendon again, in any public Affairs whatiover. 
This was declaring him to be free Game; and the 
Commons, to whom, ſays Parker, „ a prime Miniſter 
is the moſt elegant Morſel, began to open the Cry, 
on the 26th of October, by taking into Examination 
the Conduct of that Nobleman, to whoſe Charge Mr. 
Edward Seymaur laid many great and heinous Crimes. 
ö TuE Accuſation was contained in ſeventeen Ar- 
| ticles ; whereby the Earl was charged, with | hav- 
ing deſigned a, Standing - Army to be raiſed; and 
adviſed the King to govern by a military Power, 
without Parliaments : That he had fa//ly and ſeditiouſly 
ſaid, the King was in his Heart a Papiſt, or Popiſhly 
affected: That he had acquired Money illegally in his 
Office: That he had introduced an arbitrary Govern- 
ment in the Britiſ Plantations ; and fruſtrated a Pro- 
je& for reducing the French Plantations : That he ad- 
viſed and effected the Sale of Dunkirk: That he had 
betrayed the Nation in all foreign Treaties ; and was 
the principal Author of that fatal Council of dividing 
the Fleet in 1666.” 

Coumon Fame is no Ground to condemn a Man, 
where Matter of Fact is not clear: Yet the Houſe voted 
the Impeachment of. this illuſtrious Perſon,.on general 
Affirmations that the Charge would be proved. Mr. 
Seymour, on the 12th of Nowember, carried up the Im- 
peachment of High -Treaſon to the Lords; and deſired. 
G 4 them. 
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A. D.them to commit the Earl to ſafe Cuſtody : Which they 
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1667: refuſed ; and the Commons voted that Refuſal to be 


an Obſtruction to public Juſtice. They alſo 2ppointed 
a Committee to draw up a Declaration to vindicate 
their Proceedings: Upon which, the accuſed Lord 
thought proper to withdraw himſelf from the Violence 
af his Enemies, and to feek a Refuge in France, 
However, his Lordfhip left an Apology behind him, 
which he addreſſed to the Houſe of Peers; wherein he 
vindicated himſelf from what was laid to his Charge. 
He ſaid, he was as innocent from Corruption, ag 
{rom any diſloyal Thought; and that he owed all his 
Fortune to the Bounty of his Majeſty. He declared, 
it was his Opinion, the great Misfortunes of the King- 
dom proceeded from the War, to which it was noto- 
riouſly known that he was always averie: That he 
oppoſed the Payment of Seamen by Tickets; was far 
from being the ſole Manager of Affairs; and had very 
little Credit at Court fince the Parliament at Oxford. 
He complained, that he was unjuſtly periecuted : And, 
when his Apology was communicated by the Lords 
to the Commons, it was condemned to be burnt by 
the Hands of the common. Hangman, as a ſcanda- 
lous and malicious Libel. The Commons propoſed: 
a Bill of Attainder againſt the unfortunate Earl : But 
the Lords prevailed on them to be Aatisfied with a 
Bill for his Baniſhment and Incapacity ; which was 
paſſed an the 18th of December; though the Lords 
looked upon the Charge ſo ſlight as not to impriſon 
the condemned Perſon, who had been perſuaded by 
the King to leave the Kingdom. Sixty- five Lords 
were for the Bill ; and forty-two againſt it, including 
five who entered their Proteſts. Nothing could be 
more frivolous than the Pretences upon which the 
principal Articles were founded; and, if ſome of the 
leaſt material were within the Bounds of Truth, 
they were all exaggerated by Malice. It was ſaid, the 
Lords would neither ſecure nor ſummon him; and 
= would condemn him unheard ; which was againit 


onour and Juſtice, 
Che Tavs 


ford, in 1641, was 
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Tays fell the illuſtrious Earl of Clarendon, by the In- A. D. 
gratitude of a King, whom he had faithfully ſerve. 1683. 


about thirty Years; and by the Violence of a Parlia- 
ment, which had long ated under his own Influence: 
Bat this is not the only Inſtance of an able Politician 
contributing to his own Ruin, by adhering to ſuch 
Projects as were apparently calculated for the national 
Advantage. Cardinal Thomas Woolſey, who was Lord 
Chancellor to Henry the Eighth, ſuffered much in the 
ſame Manner by a Bill of Ind:Ament; and, as he was 
reproached for erecting a magnificent Palace; the Earl 
of Clarendon was cenſured 'for building a ſpacious 
Houſe, which the Mob rudely called Dunkirk-Hou/e. 
Lord Chancellor Pacor, in 1621, was impeached for 
Bribery and Corruption; when he had the Seals taken 
from him; with no great Appearance of Juſlice : In 
his Retirement he wrote his Hiſtory of Henry the Se- 
venth; in which he was imitated by the Earl of Cla- 
renden ; But we ſhall not extend the Compariſon be- 
tween them any farther : Nor compare the Lord Keeper 
Finch with either of theſe eminent Men ; for he was ac- 
cuſed of High Treaſon, in 1640, for favouring Popery ; 
and Clarendon was perſecuted for oppoſing it; though 
both fled out of the Kingdom. The Farſ of Clarendon 
was as faithful and able a Miniſter to Charles the Se- 
cond, as the Earl of Sa//bury had been to James the 
Firt, He was much more worthy of Protection from 
the Prince to whom he was nearly allied, than the 
Duke of Buckingham was from his Father, when the 
Commons impeached the Lord High Admiral in 1626, 
upon a Charge of the ſame Nature as had been alledged 
againſt the Lord ny Chancellor. The Earl of Stray 

unted down by the Commons in 
the ſame Manner as the Earl of Clarendon : They were 
both hated, for oppoſing Preſbytery ; and were both 
— with inſtilling arbitrary Principles into the 
Minds of their Sovereigns: But nothing leſs than the 
Blood of Straſord would ſatisfy his Enemies; though 
Charles the Firſt endeavoured to ſave his Miniſter after 


he was attainted, of levying Money in Ireland by Force. 
| G 
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A. D.them to commit the Earl to ſafe Cuſtody : Which they 
1667: refuſed ; and the Commons voted that Refuſal to be 


an Obſtruction to public Juſtice. They alſo 2ppointed 
a Committee to draw up a Declaration to vindicate 
their Proceedings: Upon which, the accuſed Lord 
thought proper to withdraw himſelf from the Violence 
af his Enemies, and to feek a Refuge in France, 
However, his Lordfhip left an Apology behind him, 
which he addreſſed to the Houſe of Peers; wherein he 
vindicated himſelf from what was laid to his Charge. 
He ſaid, he was as innocent from Corruption, ag 
{rom any diſloyal Thought; and that he owed all his 
Fortune to the Bounty of his Majeſty. He declared, 
it was his Opinion, the great Misfortunes of the King- 
dom proceeded from the War, to which it was noto- 
riouſly known that he was always averie: That he 
oppoſed the Payment of Seamen by Tickets; was far 
from being the ſole Manager of Affairs; and had very 
little Credit at Court fince the Parliament at Oxford. 
He complained, that he was unjuſtly periecuted : And, 
when: his Apology was communicated by the Lords 
to the Commons, it was condemned to be burnt by 
the Hands of the common. Hangman, as a ſcanda- 
lous and malicious Libel. The Commons propoſed: 
a Bill of Attainder againſt the unfortunate Earl: But 
the Lords prevailed on them to be Aatisfied with a 
Bill for his Baniſhment and Incapacity ; which was 
paſſed an the 18th of December ; though the Lords 
looked upon the Charge ſo flight as not to impriſon 
the condemned Perſon, who had been perſuaded by 
the King to leave the Kingdom. Sixty-ſive Lords 
were for the Bill ; and forty-two againſt it, including 
five who entered their Proteſts. Nothing could be 
more frivolous than the Pretences upon which the 
principal Articles were founded ; and, it ſome of the 
leaſt material were within the Bounds of Truth, 
they were all exaggerated by Malice. It was ſaid, the 
Lords would neither ſecure nor ſummon him; and 
yet would condemn him unheard ; which was againit 
Honour and Juſtice, 

* | Tavs 
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Tays fell the illuſtrious Earl of Clarendon, by the In- A. D. 
gratitude of a King, whom he had faithfully ſerve«. 1667. 


about thirty Years; and by the Violence of a Parlia- 
ment, which had long ated under his own Influence: 
Bat this is not the only Inſtance of an able Politician 
contributing to his own Ruin, by adhering to ſuch 
Projects as were apparently calculated for the national 
Advantage. Cardinal Thomas Woolſey, who was Lord 
Chancellor to Henry the Eighth, ſuffered much in the 
ſame Manner by a Bill of Ind:Ament; and, as he was 
reproached for erecting a magnificent Palace; the Earl 
of Clarendon was cenſured 'for building a ſpacious 
Houſe, which the Mob rudely called Dunkirk-Houſe. 
Lord Chancellor Pacon, in 1621, was impeached for 
Bribery and Corruption; when he had the Seals taken 
from him; with no great Appearance of Juſtice : In 
his Retirement he wrote his Hiſtory of Henry the Se- 
venth ; in which he was imitated by the Earl of Cla- 
renden : But we ſhall not extend the Compariſon be- 
tween them any farther :: Nor compare the Lord Keeper 
Finch with either of theſe eminent Men ; for he was ac- 
cuſed of High Treafon, in 1640, for favouring Popery ; 
and Clarendon was perſecuted for oppoſing it; though 
both fled out of the Kingdom. The Farſ of Clarendon 
was as faithful and able a Miniſter to Charles the Se- 
cond, as the Earl of Saliſfury had been to James the 
Firt, He was much more worthy' of Protection from 
the Prince to whom he was nearly allied, than the 
Duke of Buckingham was from his Father, when the 
Commons impeached the Lord High Admiral in 1626, 
upon a Charge of the ſame Nature as had been alledged 
againſt the Lord High Chancellor. The Earl of Straf- 
ford, in 1641, was betted down by the Commons in 
the ſame Manner as the Earl of Clarendon : They were 
both hated, for oppoſing Preſbytery ; and were both 
charged with inſtilling arbitrary Principles into the 
Minds of their Sovereigns : But nothing leſs than the 
Blood of Straford would fatisfy his Enemies; though 
Charles the Firſt endeavoured to ſave his Minifter after 
he was attainted, of levying Money in Ire/and by Force. 
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A. D. That Monarch allo entreated for the Life of Archbiſhop 
2667. Laud, when he was accuſed and attainted for endea- 
= vouring to ſubvert the Rights of Parliament. Yet Charles 


the Second abandoned a far better Miniſter than either 


of them, and left him to ſeek Protection in a foreign 


Kingdom, where he had formerly accompanied his 
Prince in a tedious Exile. But the moſt illuftrious Suf. 


ferer in the Engliſb Hiſtory, whoſe Fate may be bcſt 
compared with that of the Earl of Clarendon, is the 
great and unhappy Duke of Semerſet, Uncle of ;King 
Henry the Sixth, and Lord Protector of the Realm: 


He was blamed. for propoſing the Reſtitution of Boulogne 


to France; with as much Severity as C/arendon was 
railed again for conſenting to the Sale of Duxkirt : 
Nor had the Earl greater Enemies in Buckingham and 
Arlington, than the Duke had in Nortbumberland and 
Southampten, The Protector was alſo cenſured for 
building Semer/er-houſe ; ſo was the Chancellor for 
building what was called Dunkirk-houſe : Beſides it is 
remarkable, they both offended the Populace, upon 


theſe Qecaſions,, in buying the Stones intended for 


Churches, to erect their Buildings: Edward was pre- 
judiced againſt his Uncle, in 1551, as Charles was a- 
gaink Clarendon ; and Somerſet was beheaded through 
the Enmity of Faction, without being proved guilty of 
any Crime. | | UPS. x 
THz:Enemies of, the Earl of Clarendon, ſeem to have 
been ef the ſame Opinion with Machiavel, „ that Ac- 
enfations are uſeful in a State, becauſe they give a Vent 
to the Diitontent of the People. againſt any overgrown 
Citizen; which would otherwiſe burſt out in extraor- 
dinary Ways; and endanger the Government.“ But 
then they ſeem to dave forgot, that Calumnies are more 
pernicious, than Accuſations are beneficial; which 1s 
evident, from the Charge laid by Maulius Capitolinus 
againſt Furius Camuilus, whom he envied for his Glory, 
and accuſed of Corruption: But the Charge was gene- 
ral, lie that againſt Clarendon; and Manlius was im- 
priſoned, becauſe he could not juſtify his Charge before 
the Dictator. It is true, no Member of a n 
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wealth ought to be ſkreened from a public Accaſation: A. D 
But when ſuch Accuſations are brought through Envy. 
rather than for Juſtice, they are dangerous; as they. 
ſerve only to ruin great Men, for the Advancement ot 

their Enemies. There is a Diſtinction between an Ac- 
cuſer, and a Slanderer: The one ought to be rewarded 

if the Accuſation proves true; and the other ſhould be 
puniſhed if the Charge is falſe. 

Taz Earl of Clarendon had always been ftrenuouſly 
attached to the Liberty and Conſtitution of his Coun- 
try: He loyally ſerved: the late King, and faithfully 
devoted himſelf to the preſent : But his Integrity was 
too great for a Court that had become more vitiated 
than that of James the Firſt; The Auſterity of Clarer- 
aba, in ſuch. a profligate Age, was as ludicroufly repre- 
ſcnted by Buckingham, as Stoiciſm of Cato had been 
by Azthony, In Fact, he was too honeſtfor the King, 
and too virtuous for the Court : Nor. was his Country 
ſenſible of his Loſs, till after his Death. He had roſe 
to great Honours,. which. he dignified by his Merit; 
and even his Diſgrace added to his Dignity : For he 
ſpent the Time of his Exile in compoſing his excellent 
Hiftory of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England; which 
has evidently magnified his Loyalty, and done more 
Honour to his Memory, than what his Predeceſſor Ba- 
cor! acquired in writing the Hiſtory of Henry the Seventh. 
But what gave a. farther Luſtre to his Glory, was his 
being Father-in-law to the Duke of York, and Grand- 
father to two Princeſſes who ſucceſſively aſcended the 
Throne. He ſurvived his Baniſhment fix Years, and 
died at Roan, of an Apoplexy, in. the Sixty-ſeventh. 
Year of his Age, and in the Preſence of his eldeſt Son, 
| who ſucceeded him in his Title; and his ſecond Son 
| was afterwards created Earl of Roabeſſer. Thus the 
Lord Clarendon fell under the common Fate of great 
N Miniſters; whofe Employment expoſes them to Fav K 

and draws upon them the Indignation of all who are 
diſappointed in their Pretenſions; which is an Inſtance, 
that — are ſo little ſenſible of Merit or great Ser- 
vices, that they ſacrifice. their beſt Servants, not only 
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— Humour of a Miſtreſs, or the Paſſion of a riſing Fa- 
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when their Affairs ſeem to require it, but to gratify the 


vourite. 5 

As ſoon as the Act for baniſhing the Earl of Claren- 
don was paſſed, the Parliament was adjourned to the 
6th of February, by the Deſire of the King; which was 
a Condeſcenſion never paid by his Father or Grand- 
father. Though this was only to pleaſe the Commons 
at preſent; for the King afterwards frequently adjourn- 
ed the Parliament by his own Authority. 

Axchgisnor Sharp was for a white diſgraced in 
Scotland, where Popery was alſo increaſing by his Compli- 
ance with the Amours carried on by the Earl of Rothes, 
who alſo felt the Diſpleaſure of the King. The Scotch 
Army was difbanded, and the Power of Rothes diſcon- 
tinued ; while the Epiſcopal Clergy came into Con- 
tempt, and the Preſbyterian Miniſters were puniſhed 
with leſs Severity. 2 

Waite England and Holland had been unnaturally 
oppoſing, enfeebling, and impoveriſhing each other, 
all Eurepe began to perceive, and to dread, the growing 
Power of France, and the ambitious Deſigns of Lewis. 
the Fourteenth. It has been already ſeen how the 
French Monarchy rendered itſelf formidable to Spain 
and Germany: The two Branches of the Houſe of Au- 


ria were declining: The Houſe of Bourben was to be 


raiſed on their Ruins: And, as the King of Spain was 
dead, the French King caſt his Eye upon the Spaniſh 
Polleſhons, which he was determined to acquire. His 
Invaſion of the Netherlands was wiſely oppoſed, and 
prevented, by the Trip/e Alliance between England, Hol- 
land, and Sweden : But, four Years afterwards, Charles 
renounced that politic Alliance, and inipolitically ruſh- 
ed into a Treaty with France for the Deſtruction of Hol- 
land. | 
Tax third Period of modern ' Hiſtory has been di- 
ſtinguiſhed, by Lord Belingbroke, from the Year 1659 to 
1688 ; „ in which Time our Oppoſition to the growing 
Power of France, or the exorbitant Ambition of the 
Houſe of Baurben, was the principal Affair of- * : 
"IT'S o 
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The Deſign of aſpiring to univerſal Monarchy was im- a, p. 
puted to Charles the Fifth, who united the whole for- 1668. 
midable Power of Auſtria in himſelf, as ſoon as he be- 


gan to give Proots of his Ambition and Capacity. The 

{ame Deſign was imputed to Leqwis the Fourteenth, as 
ſoon as he began to feel his own Strength, and the 
Weakneſs of his Neighbours. Both of theſe Princes 
had ſtrong Deſires to raiſe their Families higher, and to 

extend their Dominions farther: But neither of them 

had that bold and adventurous Ambition, which makes 
a Conqueror and a Hero. Charles the Fifth was ftrong- 

ly oppoſed by Francis the Firſt of France: But Lewis the 

Fourteenth had no Rival of this Kind in the Houſe of 

Auſtria; nor any Enemy of this Importance to com- 

bat, till the Prince of Orange became King of Great- 

Britain. 

RICHLIEU formed the great Defign, and laid the 
Foundation, for aggrandizing the Houſe of Bourbon; 
by embroiling Aſtairs on every Side, He kept the 
Houſe of Au/iria at Bay: Entered. into the Quarrels of 
Italy againſt d pain: And ſtopt the Progreſs of Ferdinand 
in Germany, He alſo obtained Advantages of Reputa- 
tion and Credit, by the Air he gave to his Treaties of 
Alliance : Whereby France appeared the common Friend 
of Liberty; the. Defender of it in the Low Countries 
againft the King of Spain; and in Germany againſt the 
Emperor; as well as the Protector of the Princes of the 
Empire, many of whoſe States had been illegally in- 
vaded, and whoſe Perſons were no longer ſafe from 
Violence, even in their own Palaces. All thoſe Ap- 
pearances were kept up in the Negociations at Munfer, 
where Mazarine reaped what Richlieu had ſowed ; for 
he purſued his Deſign, and raiſed the Superſtruc- 
ture upon his Foundation. France firſt became an Over- 
match in Arms for Spain; and then outwitted her in 
Policy : Which makes this Period of Time begin by a 
great Change of the Balance of Power in Europe; 
with the Proſpect of one much greater, and more fatal. 


LEWIS 
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A. D. LEVIS the Fourteenth was now the only great 

1668. and formidable Monarch in Europe: He had a veteran 
Army, and a conſiderable Navy; with the beſt Gene- 
rals, and the ableſt Miniſters. Colbert improved the 
Wealth, and conſequently the Power, of Frarce, by 
the Order he put into the Finances; and by the Encou- 
ragement he gave to Frade and Manufactures: There- 
fore, Lewis ſhewed an Impatience to ſignalize himſelf 
and become a Conqueror; being young, — * and 
ambitious ; perfectly well fared, and licttly obey- 
ed. All this is neceſſary to be underſto 'z becauſe this 
Riſe of the French Power, occafioned imo all the 
future Wars of Europe. 

Tux French Monarch embraced the firſt Opportunity 
| of exerting his Power; which ſoon happened, on the 
Death of his Father-in-law, Philip the Fourth of Spain; 
who had- been long broken and decayed, like the Mo- 
narchy he governed; and his Son Charles the Second, 
rather languiſhed, than lived, from the Cradle to the 
Grave. Lewis the Fourteenth married the Infanta Ma- 
ria Thereſa, the Daughter of Philip, by his firſt Wife, 
who was the Siſter of Lewis the Thirteenth; by which 
Marriage the Spaniſh Monarchy at laſt came into the 
Houſe of Bourbon, its ancient Enemy. So dangerous a 
Contingency, therefore, as the Union of the two Mo- 
narchies of France and Spain; being in View forty Years 

together; it might be imagined that the prineipal Powers 
in Europe had the Means of preventing it conſtantly in 
View, during the ſame Time: But it was otherwiſe. 
Tus French Monarch, by the Treaty of the Pyrenees, 
had renounced, and the Infanta, with his Conſent, had- 
| renounced, all Right to the Succeſſion of Spain, in the 
S ſtrongeſt Terms that the Precautions of the Councils of 
Madrid could contrive: But Lewis conſented to theſe: 
| Renunciations, only to have the better Opportunity of 
| breaking them. On the Death of Philip, he pretended 
that Flanders and Franche-Compre, which were Provinces 
of Spain, ought to revert to hie Wife; notwithſtanding 
her Renunciation. Lewis directed his Pretenſions to be 
examined by his Council, and by the Doctors in Theo- 


logy, 
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logy ; by whom they were declared inconteſtible : But A. P. 
they were pronounced quite the contrary by the Coun- 12 
cil of Spain. Voltaire ſays, One of the Pretexts alledg- 
ed by the French Council, was, that the five hundred 
thouſand Crowns granted as a Doyry with: his Wife, | 
had never been paid: But they forgot, that the Dowry 
of her Mother remained ftill unpaid as well as this. By 
this Conduct the French Monarch pulled off the Maſk 
entirely: His Queen was the Daughter of Phibp 35 his 
firſt Marriage; and the young King of Spain was by a 
ſecond Venter: He, therefore, ed her Claim, even 
to the Excluſion of her Brother; becauſe, by the Cuſ- 
toms of ſome Part of Brabant, called the Right of De- 
volution, the Female of a firſt Marriage, was preferred 
to the Male of a ſecond. However, this regarded on- 
ly private Inheritances: 2 which Lord Bolingbroke 
believes, it was ſufficiently bold in the French, to argue 
> from Cuſtoms, that regulated the Courſe of private 
ducceſſions in certain Provinces, to a Right of ſucceed- 
ing to the Sovereignty of-thoſe Provinces; and to aſſert 
the Diviſibility of the Spaniſb Monarchy, with the fame 
Breath with which they aſſerted the Indiviſibility of their 
own; although the Proofs in one Caſe were juſt as 
as the Proofs in the other; and the fundamental Law of 
Indiviſibility was at leaſt as good a Law in Spain, as 
either this or the Salique Law. was in France, Spain 
accepted the Renunciations as a real Security: Frimce' 
gave them as ſuch to Spain; and in Effect to the reſt of 
Europe, If they had not been thus given, and thus 
taken, the Spaniard would not have married their In- 
fanta to Lewz/s, whatever Diſtreſs they might have en- 
dured by the Prolongation of the War. Theſe Re- 
nunciations were made of all Rights whatſoever to the 
whole Span Monarchy, and to every Part of it. The 
Provinces claimed by Frazce at this Time were Parts of 
g it. To claim them, was therefore to claim the Whole. 
For if the Renunciations were no Bar to the N 
A accruing to Mana There/a on the Death of her Father; 
they could be none to the Rights that would accrue to 
ker and her Children on the Death of her Brother. 
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A. D. Hence, it is plain, how ftrong the fatal Contingency ' 
1668. of uniting the two Monarchies of France and Spain 


ſtared Mankind in the Face; and yet nothing remark- 
able was done to prevent it, except the Triple Alliance, 
which was of little Effet, e. | 

Txt Altercations between France and Spain, were 
commenced in Writings, wherein the Calculations of a 
Banker, and the Arguments of a Lawyer, were amp! 
diſplayed : But Reaſons of State were only regarde 
Lewis aſſembled an Army of forty- ſix thouſand Men, 
and made a ſudden Invaſion upon the Netherlands, before 
the Treaty of Breda was concluded. The great Tu- 
renne was the General who acted under the King; and, 
while Colbert took Care to defray the Expences of the 
Troops, Louwois firſt introduced the advantageous Me- 
thod of ſubſiſting Armies by Means of Magazines. 
From this Time, the military Employment began to be 
conſidered in France, as an Honour much ſuperior to 
that of Birth; which has, ever ſince, been the greateſt 
Support of their National Glory. 

Tux French Monarch, with a numerous Army, com- 
poſed of the beſt Troops in Europe, attacked a Province 
weakly defended, and dependent on a Kingdom ruin- 
ed and depopulated. He had only his Mother-in-law 
to oppoſe ; and ſhe was a weak Woman, entirely go- 
verned by Father Nitard, a Jeſuit, who had none of the 
Qualities of a Miniſter, or a Prieſt, except Pride and Am- 
bition. The Span; Monarchy was quite defenceleſs 
under ſuch an Adminiſtration ; being without: Men: or 
Money, Ships or Fortifications. The Art of attack- 
ing Towns was not then brought to Perfection: Yet 
Lewis reduced Charlerey, Ath, Tournay, Furnes, Armen- 
tiers, Courtray, Douay, and Liſſe, as ſoon as he appear- 
ed before them : So that the Campaign appeared like 


a Summer Diverſion for the Court. Lewis put ſtrong 


Garriſons in the conquered Towns; and Vauban con- 
ſtructed his new Fortifications for their Defence, which 
afterwards became a Rule to all good Engineers; as 
they were made almoſt level with the open Country, 


inſtead of high and menacing Walls and Towers that 


were 
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were only ſo much the more expoſed to Deſtruction A. D. 
from the Artillery. The Spaniards could bring only 8000 
Men into the Field; and the Conqueſt of all Flanders 
might have been the Work of a ſingle Campaign, if 
the French could have ſpared a ſufficient Number of 
Soldiers to garriſon the Towns that were ready to 
ſurrender. | | 
MarsHar Turenne having conquered Flanders in the 
Summer of 1667, the Prince of Conde formed the De- 
ſign of conquering Franche Comte in the Winter; and 
Was equally ſucceſsful. This Province bordered on 
Burgundy, and was not only called Franche, or Free, 
2 but really was ſo ; being rather protected as a little 
Republic, than governed by the Spar; Monarchy. 
Ihe whole Province was reduted in leſs than three 
Weeks: But this good Fortune, and great Ambition, 
= rouſed Europe from its Lethergy ; for ſuch a violent At- 
+ tack upon the Spanſp Provinces, ſhewed other Powers 
& what they had to expect themſelves, if the general Ene- 
my was not ſeaſonably oppoſed. 
Tu Emperor began to raiſe Troops; and the Em- 
75 itſelf to appear in Motion. The Switzers, whoſe 
iberty is their only Bleſſing, began to tremble for it, 
as they were the Neighbours of Franche Comte. The 
reſt of Flanders was liable to be invaded the enſuing 
Spring; and the Dutch, to whom it had always appear- 
ed of Conſequence to have the French for their Friends, 
dreaded having them for their Neighbours. Spain now 
had Recourſe to theſe very Hollanders; and was, in fact, 
protected by this little Republic, which before it had only 
deſpiied, and conſidered as a Country of Rebels. 
FOHN DE WIT, who had been elected grand Pen- 
ſionary of Holland at the Age of Twenty-five, regarded 
the Liberties of his Country, as much as his own Re- 
putation. Hitherto he had been attached to France in 
the cloſeſt Manner, had led his Republic to ſerve all the 
Purpoſes of the French, and had renewed, with the Mar- 
ſhal D'Efrades, a Project of dividing the Spaniſb Nether- 
lands between France and Holland, that had been taken 
up formerly, when Richlieu made Uſe of it to flatter 
their 
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their Ambition, to engage them to prolong the War 
againſt ain. A Project, ſays a certain Miniſter, not 
unlike to that which was held out to them by the fa- 
mous Preliminaries, and the extravagant Barrier-Treaty |* 
in 1709 ; which engaged them to continue a War on | * 
the Principle of Ambition, whereon they had entered 
with more reaſonable and more moderate Views. 
Tu French Monarch had given little Aſſiſtance to 
the Dutch, and accelerated the 'Treaty of Breda, in hopes 
of obliging his Britannic Majeſty : But Charles was ſo far 
from immediately reſenting the Diſgrace at Chatham, 
that he was deſirous of ſtopping the popular Diſcontent, 
by entering into a Confederacy with the States againit 
France; into which Union Sweden was to be invited, ſo 
as to form a Triple Alliance, capable of intimidating 
Lewis in the midſt of his Conqueſts. 
Wair Et the French were invading Franche Comte, Sir 
William Temple was privately ſent from Bruſſels to the 
Hague, as Ambaſſador from Charles, to treat with the 
States about the Preſervation of the Netherlands. Sir 
N illiam Temple was a Philoſopher, and a Gentleman; a 
Scholar, and a Politician; who united Buſineſs with Li- 
terature; was a Lover of Liberty ; had a Mind ſu- 
jor to the common Artifices of Miniſters, and was a 
an of the ſtricteſt Integrity. A Friendſhip was imme 
diately contracted between the Penſionary of Holland, 
and the Ambaſſador of England; fo that a Cordiality 
between them, which i: uncommon among Miniſters of 
State, occaſioned the Intereſt of Kingdoms to be tranſ- 
acted with as much Fidelity as if jt had been the private 
Concern of two. intimate Friends. ; | 
TEMP L preſſed an offenſive League: But D- 
Wit ſaid, the Engliſb Councils had been in ſuch a Fluc- 
tuation ſince the Reign of Queen E/izabeth, that it was 


not poſlible, for two Years together, to take any certain 


Meaſures with that Kingdom. The French King had 
offered-to relinquiſh all the Rights of his Queen; on 
Condition either of keeping his Conqueſts in Flanders, or 
of obtaining Franche Comte, Cambray, Aire, and St. Omers. 
The triple League was founded upon this 1 wo 
1.5 conclude 
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chiefly diſtinguiſhed it. Flanders had been taken in three 
Months; Franche Comte in three Weeks; and the triple 


4 Alliance, to preſerve the Ballance of Europe, and check 
the Ambition of Lexvzs the Fourteenth, was propoſed and 
12 bye 715 ar 71 


concluded in five Days. 7 b - 
ENGLAND now appeared in her proper Station; 


1 the Dutch acted more conſiſtently than we with their 


natural Intereſt ; and the Swedes raiſed that Character 
which they had acquired in the North. The contract- 


ing Parties were to be Mediators between France and 


San; both of which Powers were diſguſted at the 


J Terms of the Triple Alliance: But Lewis was to be 


obliged to accept of his own Propoſal ;* and the Coun- 


» cil of Madrid were to be compelled to acquieſoe to what 
was 1 The Plenipotentaries' met at Aix-/a- 
l 


2 ; where Temple appeared as Miniſter for England: 


clade 


7 Beuninghen for Holland; and Dhona for Sxveden, 


The Pope was invited by Lexis to act as Mediator; 
but the Confederates would not allow him that Honour ; 
and a Peace was concluded on the 2d of May; where- 
by Franche Comte was reſtored to Spain, and all, the 
Towns conquered in Flanders were yielded to France. 
The remaining Provinces were guarantied to Spain: But 
the French Monarch was filled with Indignation, to be- 
hold the Dutch ſetting Bounds to his Conqueſt; and, 
though he ſeemed to diſregard the authoritative Manner 
in which this Peace was impoſed upon him, he from 
that Time meditated Revenge on the Republic. He 
ained more by keeping the Towns in Flanders, than 
e loft by relinquiſhing Franche Comte : For he opened 
the Ports of Holland, whoſe Deſtruction he was forming, 
at the very Time he ſeemed to comply with all its De- 
mands : And, in 1678, he not only extended his Con- 
queſts in F/angers, but alſo had Franche Comte given up 

to him by the Treaty of Nimeguen. 
Tus Engliſb Parliament met on the 10th of February: 
and the King promiſed himſelf every Thing from the 
ttachment 


concluded at the Hague, ſo early as the 23d of January, A. D. 
between England, Holland, and Sweden, The Rapidity of 1648. 
the Events which happened about this Period, is what 
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A. Attachment of the Commons, as alſo from the Good- 
vill of the People; eſpecially as the Triple League was 
an Act of the greateſt Popularity. But the Commons 
were ſo much diſguſted, with a Propoial made by the 
Miniſtry, in favour of the Preſbyterians and other Non. 
con:ormiſts, that they neglected to thank the King for 
the Triple League, and voted an Addreſs for a Pro- 
clamation againſt Conventicles. They alſo voted an 
Enquiry into the Miſcarriages of the late War; and re- 
tarded the granting of the deſired Supply by a Quarrel 
with the Lords, concerning the Affair of Skinner with 
the aß India Company, which their Lordſhips had pro- 
ceeded upon originally. At laſt, they granted a Supply 
of 3 10, ooo. by an Impoſition on Wines, and other 
Liquors : After which, the King adjourned the Parlia- 
ment to the 11th of Aug, continued that Adjournment 
to the iſt of March, and then prorogued it to the 
19th of O&eber, 1669. | 
D. From this Time, England had the beſt Opportunity 
1669. of holding the Ballance of Power, which ought to have 
been the Object of her conſtant Attention: For if ſhe 
had ſteadily maintained this Syſtem, it might have ſaved 
the Expenditure of thoſe Millions of Treaſure, and 
ſhedding thoſe Streams of Blood, which have ſince hap- 
Fo. But Charles only entered into the Triple Al- 
liance to amuſe his People; and, at the ſame Time, 
was conniving at the Views of France, which afford- 
ed him more Pleaſure and Profit than any other Con- 
nexions. 
ENGLAND had never ſeen a more diſorderly 
Court; and the Example of the Courtiers had unhappily 
too much Influence on the Morals of the People. The 
Face of every Thing was intirely changed on the Removal 
of the Earl of Clarendon ; Tor the King gave himſelf up 
to his Pleaſures, without any Reſerve or Diſcretion. His 
principal Favourites were Buckingham and Rocbeſter, who 
were both remarkable for their Wit, but more for their 
Debaucheries. The King ſpent almoſt all his whole 
Time with them and his Miltreſſes : So that his Mini- 
ſters could ſeldom find an Opportunity of — t0 
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him about National Affairs, although he was always A. D 
in want of Money, and his Revenues perpetually an- 1669. 


- | | ticipated. 83 

s Six John Trevor was appointed one of the principal 
s KFSecretaries of State, on the Reſignation of Sir William 
e Moerrice : But the Court ſwarmed with Papiſts, when the 
- 7 ninth Seffion of Parliament began, on the 19th of Oc- 
'r > 7ober, according to the Prorogation. A Comprehenſion 
for the Preſbyterians, and a Toleration for the other 
n F*? SeQaries, had been propoſed, and rejected; as it was 
- FZ apprehended the Papiſts would be included. The Com- 
Y mons voted a Supply of 400, ooo J. and on the 11th of 


h FR December, the Parliament was prorogued 'till the 14th 
bol February following; before which Time the King's 
„Mother died in France, in the Goth Year of her Age; 
er and the famous Duke of Albemarle alſo died, who was 
1- 7 ſucceeded in his Eſtate and Honour by Chriftopher, his 
nt only Son. 
e Tuosk Councils which had hitherto been negligent, A. D. 
© light, and inconſtant ; were now becoming reproachful, !$72- 
ty mean, and pernicious. They began to breed incurable 
e Jealouſies in the People; and were followed by ſuch 
ic Conſequences as threatened the Ruin of the Kingdom. 
d Tus tenth Seſſion of Parliament was opened on the 
d 14th of February, when his Majeſty was attended to the 
p- Houſe with the additional Pomp of his mew Guards. 
l- He defired a Supply ; and recommended the Union of the 
e, two Kingdoms : After which, the Lord Keeper informed 
d. them, that all their former Supplies had been carefully 
n- applied to the Charge of the War: That the Revenue 
in the Cuſtoms, Exchequer, and — Rad 
ly been diminiſhed 600, oo0 J. by the War, the Plague, 
ly and the Fire : And, that the King had been obliged to 


he contract a conſiderable Debt, for which he they 
al would make a Proviſion. 

up DurixG this ſhort Seſſion, four Things were chiefly 
lis in Debate and Agitation: The Differences between the 
0 two Houſes about the Affair of Skinner, the Proſecution 
eir of the Diſſenters, the Union of the two Kingdoms, and 


le the Supplies for the King, The firſt being a Ky 
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an Impoſition of Eight Pounds upon every Ton of French 
Wine, or Vinegar, that ſhould be imported, for eight 
Years ; and Twelve Pounds upon every Ton of Sparþ 
Wine. This was too flagrant an Inſtance of the Parti. 


ality to the Commerce of France; which was not uff. 


ciently removed till the Reign of Queen Anne, and even 


then, the Continuance of it was ſhamefully attempted, | 
The Lords alſo obliged the King, by enabling him to 


part with his Fee-Farms and Quit-Rents, which were 


thelait Remnants of thoſe Demeſnes whereby the Kingsof Þ; 
England had been formerly ſupported. The Impoſition 
on Wines might produce about 560, 0000/7. and the Fee. 
Farms are ſaid to have raiſed more than double that 


Sum. Thus the King received for this glorious War 
with Holland, 7, 760, 0007. Sterling; which amounted 
to 82,560,000 Dutch Florins ; and yet the Courtiers 


boaſted that this War coſt the States only 40, ooo, ooo 


of Florins. | 

ANOTHER Bill was prepared for the Suppreſſion of 
ſeditious Conventicles ; which, Parker ſays, made thun- 
dering Work. It was more ſevere than any other, and 
occaſioned ſuch Diſcontent among the Preſbyterians, 
that, Burnet aſſerts, many monied Men talked of re- 
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A. D.ſuch a Degree as might hazard the laſt, the Kiny BR 
1670. interpoſed, and propoſed an Expedient, to end the Dit. Þ 
ferences, by razing. all Records and Entries about that 
Proceeding ; to which both Houſes conſented. 
Taz Commons voted a Supply capable of exonerz. | 
ting the King from his Debts : For they granted him 
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moving with their Stocks over to Holland. Comm.tl- 
oners were appointed to meet about effectuating an 


Union berween England and Scotland, but this Project 
met with too many Difficulties at preſent, and was not 
compleated 'till thirty-ſeven Years afterwards. The 
Bills received the Royal Aſſent on the 11th of April; 
and his Majeſty only adjourned the Parliament to the 
zath of October. 

Tu Parliament wanted the King to ſupport the Ef- 


- tabliſhed Religion, both againſt the Comprehenſion of 
Freſbyterians, and the Toleration of Papiſts; but his 


Majeſiy 
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jutely as his Couſin Lewis the Fourteenth. Father Or- 


lars taxes this Parliament with a Republican Spirit; 
but his Cenſure is unjuſt : For the Commons only want- 


ed to ſtop the Generoſity of the Lords, who ſent them 


dona Proviſo forthe King, that, according to honeſt Mar- 


vel, would have reſtored him to all civil and eccleſiaſti- 


cal Prerogatives, which his Anceſtors had enjoyed at 
any Time ſince the Conqueſt. 


A French Writer calls the Triple-Alliance an auda- 


cious Encroachment upon the 228 But all ho- 
neſt Engliſomen thought it well calculatedfor the Honour 


and Intereſt of their Country. The King, indeed, be- 


9 gan to be of another Opinion ; and, initead of ruling 
74 l 


ke the Monarch of Eng/and, was ready to proflitute 


F: himſelf as the Servant of France, He wanted to free 


himſelf of the Trouble of Parliaments by the Aſſiſtance 
of his Couſin Lexwwrs ; and Lewis wanted to maſter Hol- 


and, by the Aſſiſtance of Charles; which now introduced 


the blackeſt Portion of the Britiſß Story. 

Ir was not to be expected, that the People of Eng- 
land would immediately give up thoſe Liberties and Pri- 
vileges to Charles the Second, for the Maintenance of 
which, they had ſo ſtrongly oppoſed his Father: But it 
was imagined they might be inſenſibly led on to their 
Ruin, if the State-Saddles were filled by ſuch Riders as 
would venture the breaking of their own Necks, for the 
lake of obliging the King. The ordinary Council con- 
ſiſted of twenty-one Perſons, who were too many to be 


| intruſted with the grand Secret; and therefore the King 


eſtadliſhed a Cabinet- Council of five Perſons only, who were 


to have the Direction of public Affairs. 


Tris new Cabinet-Council was compoſed of Cliford, | 


Arlington, Buckingham, Ajzley, and Lauderdale; the initi- 
| al Letters of whoſe Names, ranged in an acroſtical 
Form, happened to compoſe the Word CABAL; and 


that was an Appellation given to the Junto. Theſe Men 
juſtified the Saying of Aurelius Cæſar, That four or 
tre got together about the Emperor, who wzs ſhut up 

| jrom 


Majeſty had very different Intentions. He wanted to A. D. 
be independent of his Parliament, and to reign as abſo- 1620. 
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A. D. from other Council, and never knew the true State of 
1620. Things; but was to underſtand only ſo much as they 
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were pleaſed to tell him.” They undertook to intro. 
duce arbitrary Power, and the Popiſb Religion; for which 
dangerous Purpoſes they ſeemed no improper Imple. 
ments; and England was never more oppreſſed than 


under their pernicious Councils. But ſhe happily re-. 


covered from the Wound, before a Mortification en. 


ſued ; and the Cabal was broke by the Parliament, after 


they had been three Years attempting to put their 
Scheme in Execution. 
" GEORGE /VILLIERS, Duke of Buckingham, was 


endowed with uncommon Wit, and great Abilities; 
But he had neither Prudence, Principle, or Oeconomy, “ 
John Maitland, Earl and afterwards Duke of Lauderdab, 
was learned, but proud; and Buckingham called him a 
Man of a blundering Underſtanding. Sir Anthony 4/2ly 
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Cooper, now Lord A/ley, and afterwards Earl of Shafte/: ; 


bury, was a Man of ſingular Talents, and extraordi. 
nary Capacity ; which made him capable of beginning 
the greateſt Undertakings; but his factious and am- 
bitious Spirit prevented him from bringing them to 2 
happy Concluſion. Henry Bennet, Earl of Arlington, 
— 4 wanted Integrity, or Capacity; and, if be had 
leſs Genius, he had more Experience than the reſt of 
the Coadjutors. And Sir Thomas Clifford had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his Elocution in Parliament; being 
ſuperior to the reft both for Virtue and ſound Reaſon; 
Nor was he wanting in a bold and reſolute Spirit. The 
Members of this Quinguepartite Cabal were as different 
in their Religion as in their Manners. Buckingham was 
reckoned an Atheiſt; and Shafteſdury a Deiſt: Arlington 
and Ci ford were known Papiſts : and Lauderdale had 
been as well known for a furious Preſbyterian. Their 
dark Councils were only revealed by open Events ; 
and, after diſgracing their Country, they fell into great 
grace themſelves. | 

HE King, and his Brother the Duke of York, had 


been at ſome Variance ; becauſe the former was ſuſpected 
of having an Intention of procuring a Divorce 1 


ws | 
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of his Queen, on Account of her Imbecility ; though ſhe 4. D. 
& nad twice miſcarried. This made the Duke imagine, 1670. 


0- FY that his Brother would either marry again, in Hopes 
ch Fl of having legitimate Children ; or that he would at- 
le- tempt a Legitimation of his natural Son the Duke of 
an Monmouth ; which would deprive the Duke of York 
** and his Children of the Succeſſion. However, thee 
en- Suſpicions were removed, and the King and his Bro- 
ter ther became reconciled by the Interpoſition of the 
eit Cabal; by whom it was agreed to renounce the Triple 
1 Alliance, and enter into a Confederacy with France for 
vas rndertaking a new War againſt the Duteh: Which, it 
s; vas preſumed, would pave the Way for arbitrary Power, 
ny. a military Eftabliſhment, and the Popiſh Religion, in 
ate, 2 England. 
mn a Þ COLBERT DE CROISSY had reſided at Londbn 


ply 


a conſiderable Time as Ambafſador from France, and 
70 found the new Miniſtry ſo favourably inclined to his 
di- BY Maſter, that he diſtributed 100,000 Piſtoles among 
ing BW them, to accelerate the Alliance agamit Holand. Charles 
am- had not yet come to a Determination wi h France; 
(0 4 though he had refuſed the Acceſſion of the Emperor to 
ton, the Triple Alliance. Lexis conſidered that Treaty as 
hal a Barrier to his Ambition; and found it was neceſlary 
t of ro detach Charles from that Confederacy : For which 
ſtin- WF Purpoſe, he engaged the Dutcheſs of Or/cans to make a 
eing Vit to her Brother the King of England, and warp - 
on; nim entirely to the Intereſt of - | 
The A PriNcCess, of twenty-ſix Years of Age, was the 
rent 8 Plenipotentiary for the Concluſion of an Alliance be- 
was BW tiveen her Brother and Brother-in-Law : And the Pre- 
gen i tence for her going into England was a Tour, which 
had Lewis determined to make, in his new Conqueſts, to- 
heit BY wards L/ and Dunkirk, The King, the Queen, and 
nts ; e whole Court of France, proceeded upor this Jour- 


rreat 


had 
>ed 
from 
his 


rey, attended with 30,000 Soldiers, deſtined to level 
the Roads, work upon tlie Fortifications, and reinforce 
the Garriſons: So that the Pomp and Grandeur of the 
ancient Afzetic Monarchs were equalled by the Splendour 


Jof this Tour. As the Glory of all this Preparauan was- 
H 


Ver. III. made 


1 


A D. made only upon the Account of the Dutcheſs of Orleans, f 
e. her Heart was elated with the Pleaſure, and ſhe em- 
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barked at Calais to ſee her Brother, who received her 
at Dower, on the 15th of May, and conducted her to 
Canterlury, where they ſpent a Fortnight in great Feſ. | 
tvity. | 1 
Tur King was as fond of his Siſter the Princeſs 
Henrietta, as he had been of her Brother Prince Henry, 
She was a Lady of excellent Senſe, and incomparable FX 
Beauty: So that Charles, being ſeduced by his Affection 
for his Siſter, and the Money of France, figned every | 
Thing that Lexw7/s deſtred; and prepared the Deſtruction | 
of Holland in the Midſt of Pleaſures and Diverſions, 
No particular Articles ſeem to have been ſigned, or 
even agreed upon, to ratify this Confederacy : For nei. 
ther Party had any Thing to claim from the Dutch, and 


could only regulate their Pretenſions by the future Suc- a 


ceſs of their Arms. But there is Reaſon to believe, 
that Lewis was to ſupply Charles with Money for the 
Reduction of Holland; and then to aſſiſt him with Men 
for enſlaving England. Beſides, the Dutcheſs of Orlean; 
brought over, and left, a French Favourite in the Arms 
of her Brother, who was ſo much captivated with 
Madam Lowiſe de Querouulle, that he ſoon created her 
Dutcheſs of Port/mouth, and was extremely attached to 
her during the whole Courſe of his Life; which proved 
a great Means of ſupporting his Connexions with Franc, 

THr1s new Alliance had like to have been as ſudden- 
ly broke, as it had been concluded, by the Dutcheſs of 
Orleans; who died ſuddenly, ſoon after her Return to 
France. Her Death was occaſioned by drinking a Giaſs 
of Succory-Water, at St. Clou, in which was a great 
Doſe of Sublimate; and it was generally imagined that 
ſhe was poiſoned by the Direction of her Huſband, in 
a Fit of Jealouſy : Becauſe he had heard ſhe was fond 
of the Duke of Monmouth. The Princeſs, in her great 
Agony, cried out ſhe was poiſoned : Though, when Mr. 
Montague, the Engliſh Ambaſſador, aſked her that Quel- 
tion, her Confeſſor told her, Madam, you muſt accuſe 


Nobody; but offer up your Death to God as a—_—_ 
| f (e. 
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fice.”” By her Huſband, Phi/ip Duke of Orleans, ſhea D. 
had one Daughter, named Auna Maria, who married 1679. 


Vifter Amadeus Duke of Savoy, by whom ſhe had Iſſue 
Charles Emanuel Vitor King of Sardinia; and two 
Daughters, from whom are deſcended the preſent Kings 
of France and Spain. 

His Britannic Majeſty at firſt greatly lamented the 
Death of his Siſter, and expreſſed him{elf very paſſion - 
ately againſt the Duke of Orleans: But he ſoon loſt his 
Reſentment ; and ſent Buckingham into France, under 
Pretence of condoling with a Huſband for a Wife he 
was reported to have poiſoned. The Marquis of Belle- 


finds was alſo ſent to England, with Compliments of 


Condolance from Lewis ; and Charles was prevailed to 
adhere to his new Engagement. The Spoils of the 
Dutch Republic were already divided between the two 
Kings, in the ſame Manner as Flanders had been di- 
vided with the Dutch in 1635. Thus Projects, Allies, 
and Enemies, are perpetually changing ; and great De- 
ſigns are frequently rendered vain and deluſive. 

As ſoon as Lewis had formed the Deſtruction of 
Holland, he made a ſudden Invaſion into Lorrain, and 
made himſelf Maſter of the whole Country ; without 
any Pretext of Equity to cover his Ambition. The 
Duke left his Dominions a Prey to. the Marſhal De Cre- 
qui; and vainly applied for the Interceſſion of Charles 
with Leavrs : Which was a great Act of Ingratitude, as 
Charles had received conſiderable Aſſiſtance from the 
Duke in his Exile. The Dutch were alarmed at this 
Acquiſition of Lorrain to France ; which they confidered 
as equal to an Invaſion of Flanders. But their Fears 
were increaſed, when Sir William Temple was recalled 
from his Embaſſy to the States: For that excellent 
Man was no proper Inſtrument to be employed in the 
Deſigns of the Cabal, which were deſtined for the ſpeedy 
Deſtruction of Holland. / 

Tu Parliament met, according to Adjournment, on 
the 24th of October; when the King concealed his ſe- 
cret Negociations with France ; while he artfully ſet the 


Lord-Keeper upon demanding a Supply, for equipping 
H 2 the 
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A. D.the Navy, and making good the Treaties with foreign 
1670. Powers. "The Commons fell into the Snare, and voted 
2,500,000 /. But, before this large Supply was ſettled, 
they adjourned for the Chriſimas Holidays; and the 
Brook- Houſe Report, for examining into the Expences 
of the late War, was dropt in Complaiſance to the 
King. | 
Sor LAND was governed with more Moderation; 
though, by the Influence of Lauderdale, it had received 
a new Eſtabliſhment of a Standing Militia, Almoſt all 
the valuable Parts of Ireland were now become Eng1:,5 
Property ; and the. Duke of Ormond had greatly contri- 
buted towards ſettling that Kingdom in a State of 
Tranquility: While ße received much Diſturbance 
himſelf from the Inti igues of Bucking/ am and 41 y, who 
prevailed upon the King to remove the Duke from the 
Government of Ireland, and appoint the Lord Reterts, 
' afterwards Earl of Radnor, in his Rcom. Ormond was 
ſtill continued Lord Steward: But Radnor was too cy- 
nical in his Humour to continue long in the Adminiſtra- 
tion, and was ſoon ſucceeded by Lord Berkley. 
A. Dp. Durinc the ſhort Receſs of Parliament, a very ſin- 
1571. gular Affair happened to Sir Jo Coventry, one of the 
leading Members in the Houſe of Commons, who had 
been ſatirically pleaſant upon the King in one of the 
Debates for laying an Impoſition on Play Houſes. This 
Motion was oppoſed by the Courtiers, who ſaid, © The 
Players were the King's Servants, and a Part of his 
Pleaſure.” Sir John, by Way of Reply, aſked, © It 
the King's Pleaſure lay among the Men, or Women 
Players?“ This Freedom of Speech offended the 
Court, and Coventry was privately attacked by four 
Officers at the Head of ſome Soldiers, as he was re- 
turning to his Lodgings from a Tavern in Su/k-Strect, 
who di armed him, after a brave Defence, and ſlit his 
Noſc open to the Bone, as a Chaſtiſement for the Li- 
berty he had taken with his Majeſty : But the Com- 
mons reſented this Act of 'Barbarity ; eſpecially as it 
was committed upon one of their * and for 
Words ſpoke in the Hauſe. 
: | THs 
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Tu Parliament met towards the End of Fanuary, A. D. 
and immediately paſſed a Law for making it Capital to 157 c. 
maim any Perſon ; which was called the Coventry-A2 ; © 


and thoſe Perſons, who aſſaulted that Gentleman, were 
rendered incapable of receiving any Pardon by a ge- 
neral Act of Grace: Befides, a Penalty was laid upon 
every Perſon who ſhould ſtrike or wound any Member 
during his Attendance upon Parliament. This was a 
Matter of Triumph to the Commons; who conſidered 
the King as the Director of that Aſſault, which he 
had recommended to the Duke of Mcnmouth : But Sir 
Themas Sandys, Bryan, Parry, and Reeves, who committed 
this Fat, fled from Juſtice. | 

Txs King, on the 14th of February, ſent a Meſſage 
to the Commons to haſten the Money-Bills : But, in- 
ſtead of indulging him, they concurred with the Lords 
in preſenting an Addreſs concerning Popery ; wherein 
they repreſented the Cauſes of its Growth, and offered 
Remedies againſt thoſe growing Miſchiefs. Charles the 
Firſt poſitively denied he had any Papiſts in his Service; 
which was contradicted by Charles the Second: But 
neither of them went any farther than publiſhing Pro- 
clamations againſt Papiſts; and would never ſuffer then 
to be put in Execution. 

His Majeſty had been perſuaded by Lauderdale to be 
preſent at the Debates in the Houſe of Lords ; and he 
frequently attended there without any Formality, under 
a Pretence that it afforded him ſome Amuſement. But 
this was eſteemed a great Reſtraint upon the Freedom 
of Parliament: Beſides, it was ſaid, the King became 
a common Sollicitor, both in public Affairs, and in 
private Matters of Juſtice, Lord Lucas had the virtuous 
Boldneſs to make a warm Speech, in the Preſence of 
the King, againſt the Burthen of Subſidies, and the 
Miſapplication of the Public-Money : He faid, it was 
the direct and ready Way to be conquered by a Fo- 
reigner : It was Ne moriare mori, to die for fear of dy- 
ing: And he deſired the Lords to ſet ſome Bounds to 
the over-liberal Humour of the Commons. The Speech 
of this Patriot Peer was printed and publiſhed ; which 
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A. D. gave ſuch Offence to the King and his Miniſters, that it 

vas ordered to be burnt by the common Hangman; 
though ſome Parts of it ought to have been engraved in 
Letters of Gold, as it certainly would have been in ſuch 
a State as Athens or Rome, before Philip had corrupted 
the one, or Cæſar had enſlaved the other. But, ſays the 
ingenuous and ingenious Andrew Marcel, the Sport was, 
the Hangman burnt the Lords Order with the Specch. 

HoweEves, the Lords vied with the Commons in Li- 
berality ; and the Money-Bills were paſſed. But ſome 
Altercations happened between both Houſes on lay ing 
an Impoſition upon Tobacco and other Commodities; 
which was oppoſed by the Lords; and the Commons 
{aid, this was an Encroachment on their Right, as they 
had the ſole Power of granting Money to the Crown, 
The Diſputes ran ſo high, that the King was obliged to 
prorogue the Parliament, on the 22d of April, to the 16th 
of April 1672 ; and afterwards, by ſeveral Prorogations, 
to the 4th of February 1673 ; fo that this Prorogation 
continued a Year and nine Months: During which Time, 
the King threw the Nation into an unjuſtifiable War, and 
himſelf into a State of great Indigence. 

As Sir William Temple was recalled from the Hague, 
Sir George Dexvning was ſent in his Room to tranſact the 
dirty Work of the Cabal. This gave the Alarm to the 
Dutch, who eſteemed Downing as an Incendiary, that 
had fomented the late War ; and they were ſorry to ſee 
a Tool of State take place of ſuch a virtuous Miniſter as 
Temple, whom they conſidered as the Author of the 
Triple League, and a Friend to the Republic out of 
Principle to his own Country. Downirg began to pave 
the Way for the intended Rupture, by complaining, as 
he had done before, againſt the Dutch Eafi-lndia Com- 
pany ; and alſo of a trivial Affair concerning the Colony 
of Suriuam. Theſe were Matters too inſufficient for the 
Pretence of a War, which was now undertaken by the 
King; as that, in 1664, had been by his Parliament; 
and the ſame Steps were purſued in commencing Hoſti- 
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By the Treaty of Breda, the Durch agreed to pay Re- A. D. 
ſoe& to the Brit;f Flag: And it was mutually provided, 2“. 
for the Security of Trade, that ſix Months ſhouid be al- 
lowed for the Tranſportation of the Ships and Mer- 
chandize in the Dominions of the adverſe Party, if the 
former Differences ſhould be renewed. The Zxg//þ 
Miniſters regarded neither of theſe Articles ; and enter- 
tained no Scruple of making an Infraction upon them 
both. The War, in 1652, was commenced about the 
Honour of the Flag; which Blade inſiſted upon being 
paid to him by Trump ; though the Dutch Admiral was 
at the Head of a fuperior Fleet: And the Hoſtilities, of 
1664, were begun by Sir Robert Holmes, by ſetving the 
Dutch Settlements without a Declaration of War. But 
the preſent Hoſtthties were to begin on leſs equitable Pre- 
tenccs, and with more violent Proceedings; by an Exg- 
lip Yatcht firſt inſulting a Dutch Admiral; and then by 
an Engliihh Admiral attacking a Dutch Fleet. The one 
was attempted this Year, and the other the next: But 
with no Honour to England: For the Dutch Admiral 
an Ghent ſcorned to ſtrike his Flag to an Exgliſßi Plea- 
{ure-Boat : And Holmes met with an unexpected Oppoſi- 
tion from Far Neſs. | 
Tus King had procured his extraordinary Supply, by 
granting Penfions to many of thoſe Members who op- 
poſed his Meaſures : But they were not all abandoned to 
that ſhameful Spirit of Venality, with which Jugurtha 
taxed the Senate of Rome ; and fome Rox:ai Spirits were 
to be ſeen in Erg/and that would have adorned the 
Characters of Cato or Brutus. They were now to be 
alarmed with a Prodigy indeed: The fete Heir to 
the Throze, threw of the Maſk which his Prother artfully 
retained ; deſtroyed every Cob-Web Stratagem that had 
been ſpun in the Dark; and openly acknoxuledged himſelf 
a PapisT! 
Tu Dutcheſs of 27-4 died, on the 31ft of March, in 
the 34th Year of her Age; having had four Sons, and 
four Daughters ; but three of the Sons, and one Daugh- 
ter, died before their Mother; and the remaining Son, 
and one Daughter, ſoon after. So that the Princeſſes 
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A. D. Mary and Anne were the only Offspring that were lef; 
1671. of this Marriage; and both of them had the Honour of 
wearing the Crown, as they were educated in Proteltant 

Principles, which their Father formally abjured on the 
Death of their Mother. The Dutcheſs had not received 
thoſe Marks of Affection which might have been expect. |'M : 
ed from her Huſband ; ard, to attract his Regard, ſhe | 1 
ſeemed to countenance Popery. The Duke, on he 
Death, made an open Profeſſion of that Religion; which. 
he knew would be regarded with Horror by che People, 
who had entertained the higheſt Terrors of Popery ever 
fince the Acceſſion of the Houſe of Stewart to the 
Throne. But, now the Heir-Apparent had declared | 
himſelf a Papiſt, it was proper for Eugliſæmen to ſhew i 
they were Proteſtants ; which occaſioned great Diſtur. 

bances in the Nation; nor were the People appeaſed till 

we bigotted Prince abandoned his Throne, as impru- 

dently as he had embraced his Religion. 

Tre Aſſault upon Sir John Coventry, was followed by 
another upon the Duke of Ormond ; and, if the former 
was reported to have been done by the Direction of the 
King, the latter was ſuſpected to have been done by the 
Encouragemert of Buckingham. Blood, who had been 
attainted for a Plot to ſurprize the Caſtle of Dublin in 
1663, had vowed Revenge againſt the Lord-Lieutenant, 
and waited an Opportunity to deſtroy him on his Return 
to England; which he had like to have effected in a 
moſt uncommon Manner, The Duke of Ormond was 
dragged out of his Coach, in St. James's-Street, by five 
deiperate Rufſians on Horſcback, who carried him off, 
d were reſolved to hang him at Tybarn : But the Duke's 
Servants pr. ſued the Aſlaſſins, and reſcued their Maſter. 

No Diſcovery was made of this atrocious Attempt, 
till Blood himſelſ was taken in another daring Enterprize, 
to carry off the Crown of Ergland, together with the 
Globe and Sceptre, out of the Tower of London. He had 
three Aſſociates, and they were ſo very near ſucceeding 
in their Deſign, that they had got out of the Tower with 
their Treaſure before they were overtaken and ſeized. 
Blood acknowledged he was concerned in the Attempt 

upon 
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upon the Duke of Ormond: He alſo confeſſed he had 4. D. 
been engaged in a Deſign to aſſaſſinate the King: And 1621. 
ſaid, there were many of his Accomplices, who had 
ſworn to revenge the Death of any of the Conſpirators. 
The King was afraid of irritating ſuch deſperate Villains, 
and granted them a Pardon; which was accompanied 


& with a Grant of 500/. a Year to Bled, who became a 


Sort of Favourite at Court, where he ought to have been 
deteſted as a Monſter. 

Tus the King had a Siſter poiſoned, and a Friend 
aſſaſinated: But neglected to chaſtiſe the Perpetrators of 
ſuch horrid Acts; while the gallant Ormond, told the 
ſycophant 4r/ingtcr, © That he valued his Life, no more 


than his Majeſty regarded his Crown ;” and, to ſhew 
his Contempt of Danger, complied with the King's 


Requeſt, in conſenting that B/ood ſhould obtain his 
Pardon. | 

Tus League againſt Holland was kept with as 4. D. 
much Secrecy as that of Cambray againſt Venice, in 167: 
1509 : But, like that, it was followed by a League 
againſt France; and Leauis the Fourteenth was more 
ſucceſsful againſt the Dutch, than his Predeceſſor Lene 
the Twelfth had been againſt the Yeretians. The De- 
ſign of the Allies was to begin with the Ruin of the 
Dutch, by attacking them both by Land and Sea, with-. 
out any Declaration of War. Charles agreed to attack by 
Sea, and Lexois to invade by Land: For which Purpoſe 
the former was to receive a Subſidy of 240,000 /. a 
Year from the latter: Charles was to maintain 6000 
Land Forces; and Lewis was to join his Fleet with that 
of Erglaud. When the Republic was conquered, Eg 
land was to have Zealand; and France ali the other Pro 
vinces, except He!lard, which was to be given to the 
Prince of Orange, if he would join the Confederacy : 
But he m2gnanimouſly refuſed the ſplendid Bait, ard 
pre:erved his Country, when it was brought to the Verge - 
of Deſtruction. | 

His Britaunic Majeſty had obtained à large Supply 
from his Parliament, under the Pretence of mai: taining 
the Triple League; but he applied moit ct that Monet, 
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A. D. with a conſiderable Sum he had received from France, in 

. ecuipping a Fleet to act againſt the Dutch. More Mo. 
vey was wanted; and C/:ford adviſed the King to ſhut $ 
vp the Exchequer, which had been firſt hinted by 4/lsy, Þ 
The Scheme was approved; and Clifford was made 
Lord-Treaſurer for his Advice; which was a ſatal Blow |* 
to private Property, and public Credit. The King had 
aſſigned over his Revenue tothe Bankers, and had given 
his Royal Word to make thoſe Aſſignments good, till the 
whole Debt ſhovld be paid, which amounted to abort 
1,500,000 J. But this Violation of his Engagements oc. 
caſioned a general Conſuſion among the trading Part of * 
the People, who had Money in the Hands of the Ban. 
kers: For, as theſe ſtop: Payment, the Merchants could 
anſwer no Bills, and a Stagnation was put to Commerce; 
which was not eaſily remedied, as the Exchequer con- 
tinued ſhut about eighteen Months, and was a large 

tride towards the Diſuſe of Parliaments. 

Tuk long Prorogation of the Parliament was now 
regretted by the Nation, who began to ſee, and to deſ- 
pife, the Councils of the Caba/: While the King con- 
terred new Honours upon his deſperate Miniſters. Lau- 
derdale was made a Duke; Alley was created Earl of 

 Shaftſbury; Arlington an Bail; and Ci ford a Lord. 
After which, the King /uſfended the penal Laws againſt 
Nonconformiſts and Recuiants ; granting the Diflenters 
the public Exercife of their Religion, and to the Catho- 
tics the Toleration of it in private Houſes. 

WHiLE the French Monarch was engaging new Allies, 
and making the neceſſary Preparations by Land; Charles: 
had his Eye upon the Dutch Smyrna Fleet, which he 
wanted to ſeize, and thereby retaliate the Injury he had 
received at Chatham, This was what he had done to the 
Dutch Bcurdeaux Fleet, in 1664: But the preſent At- 
tempt was not attended with the ſame Succeſs; though 
as ui juſtiiably commenced. The Dutch homeward- 
bound Fleet from the Levant, and other Parts of the 
Medit. rrazean, conſiſted of 72 Merchant-Ships, con- 
voyed by 5 Men of War, under the Command of Ad- 
mural Yan Neſs; and the Cargoes were * 2 
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Yatchts, to intercept this Fleet, which they met on the 
13th of March, near the Iſle of Wight. Holmes put on 
an amicable Appearance, and invited the Dutch Admiral 
on Board; who ſuſpected his hoſtile Intentions, and was 
vigilantly upon his Guard. The Dutch valiantly de- 
ſended themſelves in three vigorous Attacks, in one of 
which their Rear-Admiral De Hoes was killed: Nor 
were the Eugliſb able to take any more than one Man of 
War, and four Merchant-Ships of inconſiderable Va- 
lue : For the reſt were favoured by a Miſt, and eſcaped 
into their own Harbours. The Ergliþ Miniſtry pre- 
tended this was only a Rencounter, occaſioned by the 
Obſtinacy of the Dutch, who refuſed to ſtrike the Flag: 
the Datch complained that it was a Breach of Faith, and 
that nothing more could have been expected from Pirates 
and Mahommetans. This Action was followed by the 
Capture of four Dutch India- Alen, and the Seizure of 
all the Dutch Ships in the Britiſb Ports; which was an 
expreſs Contravention of the Thirty-ſecond Article of 
the Treaty of Breda, whereby ſix Months were to be 
allowed for the Return of Ships and the Removal, of 
Effects. The Dutch would not be ſeduced by ſo diſho- 
nourable an Example, and ordered all the Erg/i/ Ships in 
their Ports to be diſcharged : Which obliged Charles to 
imitate ſuch an Act of Generoſity. 

THe Dutch were now convinced of the Inſincerity of 
his Britannic Majeſty, and that his Ambaſſador Dowwn- 
ng was only the Inftrument to renew the Quarrel ; in 
which France was to be their Enemy, inſtead of their 
Friend, as in the laſt War. But Downing was as much 
afraid of being torn in Pieces by the Populace of Hol- 
land, as the Dutch Ambaſſadors were of being ſerved in 
the ſame Manner by the Eng/iiſþ Mob in 1652, when 
Trump attacked Blake ; and he returned without Leave 
to England, that he might not fall a Sacrifice, to furniſh 
the Cab with a new Pretence to begin the War. A 
Rumour of the approaching Enterprize began to be 
ſpread : But Europe liſtened to it in Silence, The Em- 


peror 


Million and Half Sterling. Sir Robert Holmes, and the A. D. 
Earl of OHry, were ſent out, with 9 Frigates and 3 1972: 


A. D. peror was engaged in the Seditions of Hungary; and 
1672. Sqveden immerged in Negociations ; While Spain wes 
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weak, flow, and irreſolute: By which Means, a free 
and unlimited Career was given to the Ambition of Leawi; i 
the Fourteenth. The States-General were in no Condi. 
tion of defending themſelves againſt ſuch powerful Ene. 
mies; and vainly ſolicited for the Accommodation of a!l 
Diſputes in an amicable Manner. All Terms were re- 
jected ; and they had nothing to rely on, but the Protec- 
tion of Providence: While, to add to their Misfortunes, 
the French Monarch had engaged the EleQor of Cologne, 
and the Biſhop of Mur//er, to join the Confederacy, | 

Ir is ſingular, and worthy of Obſervation, that, 
among all the Enemies which were going to fall upon this 
little State, there was not one who had any Pretence for 
committing Hoftilities. Their Britannic and moſt Chri/- 
tian Majeſties both declared War againft the Dutch, on 
the 17th of March; on Pretences equally falſe and fri- 
volous; which is generally the Caſe, when War is fr 
reſolved, and Reaſons are afterwards ſought. Charle; 
again lumped his Complaints together : Said the Dutch 
refuſed to ſettle the Trade in the Ea/t-Indres ; and that 
they denied the Engliſb in Surinam to remove their Et- 
fects: He aſſerted, the Dutch repreſented his Right of 
the Flag as ridiculous ; complained of abuſive Picture; 
and Medals diſperſed over Holland, which reflected on 
his Honour : and yet he profeſſed an Adherence to the 
Treaty of 4ix-l/a-Chapelle. Lewis had no better Rea- 
ſons : He ſaid, the Dutch treated crowned Heads with 
two much Inſolence; and alſo complained of ſome of 
their Medals, wherein they had aſcribed as much Glory 
to themſelves as if they been Maſters of the World. 

The Biſhop of Munſter pretended the Dutch had attempted 
to corrupt the Governors of his Frontier-Places, And 
the Elector of Co/:gne promiſed to obſerve an exact Neu- 
trality ; though he had already introduced a Body of 
French Troops into his Dominions. Thus theſe four 
Princes were united for the Deſtruction of the Republic 
of the United-Previnces, which was divided in itſelf be- 
tween two Factions of rigid and moderate Republicans; 
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te one headed by the Penſionary De Nit, and the other A. D. 
ſupported by the Prince of Orange: So that their Coun- 1822. 


try was called, with more Propriety, the Di/united-Pro- 
winces, Eqveden was bought off from the Triple Alliance, 
by a Subſidy-Treaty of 400, ooo Crowns a Year ; and 
the Dutch were left to defend themſelves at once againſt 
the moſt potent Prince in Europe by Land, and the moſt 
potent Prince in the We rid by Sea. 

Tu Dutch were inconſiderable as a Military Power: 
But De Wit ſtill preſerved the Reputation of their Naval 
Glory, and ſent a formidable Fleet to Sea, under the ex- 
perienced De Rupter, either to prevent the Junction of 
the confederate Fleets, or to attack them if they were 
united: For the very Exiſtence of the States, depended 
upon the Succeſs of their Admiral. It is ſurprizing with 
what Induſtry and Expedition the French Monarch had 
ſurrounded his long neglected Sea-Ports, by Works which 
were both their Ornament and Defence ; containing 
already near fixty large Men of War, and many Mer- 
chant-Ships, well filled with Mariners, who had been 
lately inſtructed in the Art of navigating capital Ships, 
by Officers ſent on Purpoſe from England. And the 
whole Navy of England was ready for Action, before it 
was imagined that there were Seamen ſufficient to man 
half the Ships: But the Act of Navigation was ſuſ⸗ 
pended, and a rigid Proclamation was publiſhed in Fa- 
vour of Preſſing; which were both Stretches of Prero- 
gative, and not repined at, becauſe of the Neceſſity of 
employing the Seamen on Board the Royal Navy. | 
Tux Fleets of Erglandand France effected their Junc- 
tion on the Gth of May; the former conſiſting of 100, 
and the latter cf 40 Ships; commanded by the Duke 
of York, the Earl of Sandwich, and the Count d'Ezree:s ; 
having together on Board 6000 Guns, and 32000 Men. 


The Puch Fleet was commanded by De Ruyter, and 


Cornelius De Wit in his uſual Capacity as Deputy from 
the States : It conſiſted of 158 Ships ; but they carried 
only 4000 Guns, and 25000 Men. The Dutch Admi- 
ral was determined to engage the combined Fleet, which 
lay at Southwola, or Solbay, in Suffolk, in a very negli- 

| gent 
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b. gent Poſture. The Duke of Vu thought leſs of en. i 
+ gaging the Enemy, than of indulging his Mariners with Wl 


an extravagant Preparation for the uſual Diſorders of 
the Anniverſary of the Reſtoration : But the experienced 
Earl of Sandwich foreſaw, and warned him of his Dan. 


ger ; which prudent Advice was treated with Contempt; Y 


as if it proceeded more from Fear than Difcretion. The 
Event proved Sandwich a wiſe and brave Commander:? 


For De Ruyter, on the 28th of May, had like to have 
ſurprized the combined Fleet at their Moorings ; and he 
revented all the intended Feſtivity, by one of the mot 
loody and obſtinate Sea-Fights which had ever haz. 
ened. 1 
: EARLY in the Morning, the Erg/i/ Scouts He the 
Signal of the Dutch approaching, with the 
their Favour ; which put the Confederates in ſuch great 
Confuſion, that many Ships were obliged to cut their 
Cables, for Fear the Dutch Fire-Ships would come down 


ind in 


to deſtroy them in the Bay, where they lay crouded toge. Wi 


ther. As the Earl of Sandwich foreſaw, he now re. 
moved the Danger, by haſtening out of the Bay with 
the Van; which gave the Duke of York, and EPree;, 
an Opportunity to diſengage the Center, and the Rear, 
Van Ghent brought on the Dutch Van, and immediately 
engaged Sandwich: De Rayter attacked the Duke of 
York : and Bankert was oppoſed to 4Eirees. The Heat 
of the Fight was between Sandwich and Yan Ghent: Both 
of whom periſhed in the Fury of the Engagement, De: 
Ruyter afforded warm Work to the Duke of York, and 
had greatly the Advantage over him, till his Highneſs re- 
ceived Aſſiſtance from Sir of. Jordan, who had ſucceeded 
Sandwich in the Command. The Battle was then more 
equally ballanced, and continued till Night, when the 
Dutch retired, without being followed by the Confede- 
rates: So that both Sides claimed the Victory, after 
ſuſtaining no very unequal Loſs ; though Parker, who 
magnifies the Bravery of the Duke of York, falfly ſays, 
the Dutch were purſued to their own Coaſts. The Exg- 
Ai had two Ships burnt, three ſunk, and one taken: 


The French had one ſunk, and another burnt ; "oy 
e 
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the Dutch had three Ships burnt, one ſunk, and three A, D. 
taken. Beſides the gallant Earl of Sandwich, the Con- 1672. 


ſederates loſt the French Rear-Admiral de / Robiniere, 
nine Eng/i;/b Captains, two French, ſeveral Volunteers of 
Diſtinction, and 2500 private Men killed, with as many 
more wounded. The Dutch loſt their brave Admiral 
Van Ghent, with as many Officers and Men killed and 
wounded as were among the Confederates. 

Tag Admirals Holmes and Spragg diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in this Engagement, as alſo did Lord Ofory : But 
4 Etrees was backward in engaging ; which made it ſuſ- 

WF pected, he had Orders to fave the French Ships, and ſuf- 
fer the Dutch and Engliſb to weaken themſelves by their 

mutual Animoſity. The Loſs of the illuſtrious Earl of 
Sandwich was greatly regretted : He had preſerved the 
whole confederate Fleet by his Prudence and Bravery ; 
yet ſcorned to ſave his ovn Life, after the Duke of York 
had treated him with Indignity. His Ship, the Royal 
James, had 1000 Men on Board, and 600 were killed 
on the Deck, before ſhe took fire ; when the Earl retired 
to his Cabbin, and was followed by his Captain Sir Ri- 
chard Haddock, who told him of the Danger: But the 
noble Earl threw a Handkerchief before his Eyes, and 
ſaid, © He ſaw how Things went, and was reſolved to 
periſh with the Ship.” His Body was afterwards known, 
by the George he had on; and was interred with great 
funeral Pomp in W:ftminfter-Abbey. Biſhop Parker ſays, 
„He was adorned with all the Virtues of Alcibiades; 
burt not tainted: with any of his Vices : Of noble Blood; 

capable of any Buſineſs: A Man of great Judgment; 
and one of the greateſt Officers both at Sea and Land : 
Eloquent, and learned ; affable, liberal, and magnifi- 
cent.“ Many gallant Lives were loſt in this blood 
Battle; which contributed little towards finiſhing the 
War, to the great Diſappointment of the Dutch, whoſe 
Country was over-ran by Levis like a Land-Flood, as 

Burnet makes Uſe of the Expreſſion : But this Engage- 

ment put an End for the preſent Year to the naval Ope- 
Tations, | 

Tus Dutch bad been ſeduced by England to quit 


their 
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A. D. their ancient Alliance with France: But the Republic 
1672. had no ſooner embraced theſe Meaſures, than his Br:. 


tannic Majeſty concluded an Alliance for the Deſtruction 
of that State, which his Predeceſſor Queen Elizabeth 
had fupported. This Alliance was made with that very 
Power, which England had treacherouſly engaged Hol. 
land to offend; and the unguarded Republic was to 
feel the Reſentment of an irreſiſtible Enemy. The 
Prince of Orange was now in the Twenty-ſecond Year 
of his Age; and was made Captain-General and Ad- 
miral; whereby he was inveſted with the whole military 
Power of the States. He was Nephew to his Britannic 
Majeſty, who wanted him to be appointed Stadtholder, 
and have the perpetual Edict aboliſhed, by which the 
Prince had been excluded from the Stadtholderſhip, and 
from all Share in the civil Adminiſtration: But the Pen- 
ſionary De Mit was afraid of deſtroying the Lowweſliir 
Party, and the Ariſtocracy of the State, by reſtoring the 
Houle of Orange to its former Dignity. However, this 
great Republican gave the Prince an excellent Education, 
and inſtructed him in all the Principles of Government; 
which contributed to the Popularity of his Highneſs, and 
the Deſtruction of the Penſioner. 

ALL that royal Ambition could collect, and all that 
human Prudence could- contrive, for the Deſtruction of 
a Nation, were done by Leæuis the Fourteenth. De/preaux, 
the celebrated Hiſtorian of France, confeſſed that he 
knew not what Reaſons to alledge for the Juſtification of 
this War: And the more celebrated Voltaire, the Crown 
Hiſtorian of that Kingdom, ſays, there is no Example 
in all Hiſtory, of ſuch formidable Preparations for ſo 


inconſiderable an Enterprize: For, among all the Con- 


querors who have ſubjected any Part of the World, no 
ene ever began his Conqueſts with ſo many regular 
Troops, nor io much Money, as were employed by 


Lewis the Fourteenth, to ſubject this little Stare of the 


Unrnited-Previnces, Ihe ftanding Force of France was 
now augmented to 180,000 Men ; and Fifty Millions of 
Livres, which make Ninety-ſeven Millions of the pre- 
ſent French Money, or about 3,540,000 J. Sterling, 
Were 
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were expended in the Preparations. The illuſtrious A. D. 
Candle, and the great Turenne; aſſiſted by the Marſhals 22. 
Luxemburgh, Cregqut, and Camilli; with the moſt re- 
nowned Generals of the Age, conducted the French Army, 
employed in this Expedition, which conſiſted of 112.000 


Lell-dicciplined Men, aſſembled on the Side of Nag 
8 ;-ic/:, with a prodigious Train of Artillery under the 


Lirection of Vauban While the Elector of Cologne, and 
the Biſhop of Munter, had 20, ooo Men on the Eaſt-Side 
of the Rhine. 

Tre Dutch were rendered very unwarlike, by their 
continued and ſucceſ:ful Application to Commerce, 
Their old Troops had been diſbanded, and their moſt 


experienced Officers diſmiſſed: None of the old Eng/iþ 


and French Regiments were retained in their Pay ; and 
the few Soldiers that were left were no better than Mer- 
cenaries, commanded by raw Youths, the Sons or Kinſ- 
men of Burgomaſters, by whoſe Intereſt the Louveſtein 
Party was ſupported. 'The States were terrified at the 
vaſt Preparations of their Enemies, and haſtily augment- 
ed their Troops to 70,000 Men : But only 25,000 were 
able to take the Field, and thoſe were far from being 
perfect in military Diſcipline ; nor had they any expe- 
rienced General to give them Inſtruction. The young 
Prince of Orauge was, therefore, looked upon as the Sa- 
viour of the Republic; and yet he had never ſeen a 
Siege, nor a Battle. Voltaire ſays, this Prince, under the 
phlegmatic Diſpoſition of a Dutchman, had a ſtrong 
Ambition, and an ardent Thirſt of Glory; which after- 
wards appeared upon all Occaſions in his Conduct, but 
never in his Converſation. His Temper was cold and 
levere ; though his Parts were quick, active, and pene- 
trating. His Courage, which was undaunted, made his 
Eody, which was weak and languiſhing, ſupport Fatigues 
that were ſuperior to his Strength. He was brave with- 
out Vanity; ambitious without Pride; born with an Ob- 
ſtinacy proper to combat Adverſity; fond of Buſineſs 
and War; unacquainted with the Pleaſures attendant 
upon Greatneſs, or even thoſe annexed to Humanity; 
and, in ſhort, almoſt in every Thing, the ny of 
ex 
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A. D. Leuis the Fourteenth. He was at firſt unable to make 
. any Oppoſition to the Torrent which burſt in upon his 
Country ; and his Power was even limitted by the States, 


who were afterwards ſupported by his Virtues, which 
firſt made him the Stadtholder of the United Provinces, 
and then the King of Great-Britain. 

Tuk French Monarch accompanied his Army into 
Flanders the Beginning of May ; carrying with him Pe- 
Ii on the Hiſtorian, to write a Relation of his Victories. 
All thoſe Towns, which bordered upon the Rhine and the 
Vel, ſurrendered as ſoon as they were ſummoned. Cop- 


— had been invented by Martinet; and the French | 
nfantry paſſed the Rhine, on the 2d of June, over a | 


Bridge of thoſe Pontons: While the Cavalry ſwam 
over, and gained the Shore without any conſiderable 
Oppoſition. This Paſſage of the Rhine was much more 
celebrated than it ought to have been by the Vanity of 
the French Courtiers, and the Flattery of their Poets : ſt 
was an Undertaking that may be compared with the 
Paſſage of the Thames by Julius Ceſar : * For as that 
River was fordable almoſt all over at /alton ; ſo was the 
Rhine at this Time, at the To/lhuys, where Lewis paſſed, 
which was occaſioned by the Dryneſs of the Seaſon. But 
Cz/ar met with more Oppoſition from Caſſibelan, than 
Leauis met with from the Dutch; after which, the French 
Monarch ravaged the Country of his Enemy like the 
Roman General, who invaded the Trinobantes upon as 
frivolous a Pretence as Lewis invaded the Dutch, 
C:z/ar alſo paſſed the Rhine, upon a Bridge, to terrify the 
Germans, to be revenged upon the Sicambri: But his 
Bridge was made of Wood, under the Direction of Vi- 
truvius the Father of Architecture; and ſuch a Paſſage 
made by the Romans, over ſo broad, deep, and rapid a 
River, was much more difficult and glorious than what 
was now done by the French. And the Paſſage of the 
Rhine was alſo effected by Prince Charles of Lorrain, in 
1744, in the Face of a numerous French Army, who 
vainly endeavoured to prevent the Attempt ; which was 
more ſucceſsfully executed than that of Lewis the Four- 

teenth, 

* See Vol. I. f. 24. 
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As ſoon as the French Army entered the Territories of 
the States, the Dutch Troops retired into the Province 
of Hollaud; while Town after Town, and Garriſon after 


{ Garriſon, ſurrendered to the all- powerful Invaders where 


ever they came, till they arrived at Utrecht, which alſo 
opened its Gates to the Enemy. The French Monarch 
made a triumphal Entry into this City, on the 25th of 
June; when the Provinces of Utrecht, Oweryſſel, and 
Guelderland, were in his Poſſeſſion, and the remaining 
Provinces endangered. Amſterdam expected the Moment 
of its Slavery, or Ruin, was at Hand ; and a little Dili- 
gence would have put the French in Poſſeſſion of this 
wealthy and populous City, If this Capital had been 
taken, not only the Republic would have periſhed, but 
the People would have no more exiſted as a Nation, and 
even the Land itſelf would ſoon have diſappeared. The 
richeſt Families, and thoſe who were moſt defirous of 
Liberty, prepared to embark for Batavia, and fly to the 
Extremities of the World. The Ships capable to make 
this Voyage were numbered; and it was found, that 
50,000 Families might he embarked to take Refuge in 
their new Country; where, ſays Temple, they had in a 
Manner erected another ſubordinate Commonwealth, 
had 45 Men of War, and 30,090 Soldiers. The Dutch 
would then no longer have exiſted but in the moſt diſtant 
Parts of the Eaſt-Endies ; and theſe European Provinces, 
which ſubſiſt only by their Aſiatic Riches, their Com- 
merce, and, if a Frenchman may declare fo ſays Voltaire, 
by their Liberty, would ſuddenly have been ruined and 
depopulated. . 
[us States were now reduced to their original Diſtreſs, 
and Ambaſſadors were diſpatched to implore the Com- 
paſſion of the two confederate Monarchs; who infifted 
upon ſuch cruel and arbitrary Terms, as approached near 
to Slavery, and appeared intolerable. The Severity af 
the Conqueror inſpired the Vanquiſhed with a deſperate 
Courage; and the Dutch came to the Reiolution of dying 
in Defence of their Liberty. The Magittrates of An- 
ſlerdam 


teenth, who had only three Regiments to oppoſe his A. D. 
Landing. | 1672. 
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2672. their Treafure, and paying off all ſuch Notes as were 
preſented for Payment. This diſtinguiſhed good Faith, 
and ſuch great Reſources, were then fo much the more 
admirable, as his Britannic Majeſty had juſt become a 
Bankrupt to his Subjects, for defraying the Cx penc es of 
his Pleaſures, and his War againſt the Dc. And 
Foreigners thought it 2s diſhonourable to this Monarch 
thus to violate the public Faith, ast was glorious in the 
Magiſtrates of Amſterdam to preſerve it, when a Failure 
might have appeared pardonable. 

Tur unhappy Penſioner De Vis, and his Brother, 
now began to feel the Rage of an exaſperated Populace, 
who broke out into a general Inſurrection, compelled 
their Magiſtrates to repeal the perpetual Edict, and to 
appoint the Prince of Orange Stadtholder. The Con- 
ſtitution of their Government had continued twenty Vears 
in the Hands of their popular Magiſtrates, after the Ex- 
cluſion, or Intermiſſion, of the Authority of the Houſe 
of Orange, upon the Death of the laſt, and Infancy of 
the preſent Prince, who was now at the Age aſſigned 
bim by their Conſtitutions for entering upon the Admi- 
niſtration. The De Wits were both afſaſſinated, and 
both at firſt eſcaped; while their Friend, the brave De 
Ruyter, was expoſed to Violence. Soon after, Cornelius 
De Vit was accuſed by one Tichloer, an infamous Bar- 
ber, of endeavouring to bribe iim into a Deſign of poi- 
ſoning the Prince of Orange. That great Man was put 
to the Rack; and, in his Torments, recited the firlt 
Lines of this Ode of Horace, Fufiurm & tenacem, &c. be- 
ing applicable to his Innocence, his Courage, and Con- 
dition. He was then condemned to Baniſhment, to 
gratify the Multitude : But his Brother came to accom- 
roy him to the Place of his Exile; upon which, the 
ob roſe, on the 2oth of Auguſt, burſt open the Priſon 
at the Hague, dragged out the two Brothers, and bar- 
barouſly maſſacred them in the Street. Their brutal 
Revenge was exerciſed on the dead Bodies of thoſe two 
virtuous and illuſtrious Citizens; one of whom had go- 
verned the State for nineteen Vears with great Integrity; 


A. D.ferdam preſerved the Credit of their Bank, by opening | 
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and the other ſignally ſerved it with his Sword. Sir A. D. 
William Temple ſays, ** The Penſioner was a Miniſter of 1672. 


the greateſt Authority and Sufficiency ; the greateſt Ap- 

lication and Induſtry, that ever was known in their 
State.” The Deputy was as eminent in War as his Bro- 
ther was in Coun-1l ; and had ſignalized his Bravery 


in many naval Engagements. Yet they both fell a Sa- 


crifice to the Rage of the Populace. Thus the Marſhal 


8 7 ncre, and the Admiral Coligny, periſhed in France: 


For ſuch horrid Actions are common to all Nations: And, 
if Coriolanus eſcaped the popular Fury in Rome, the two 
Gracchi's were maſſacred ke the two De Wits ; after 
whoſe Deaths the Louveftein Party was ſupprefied, and 
tne Prince of Orange became the Idol of the People. 
Taz Dutch now began to diſplay that Spirit of Li- 
berty againſt the French, which they had formerly ſhewn 
againſt the Saniaras. The Sea-Banks were cut, and the 
Water lett in to overwhelm thoſe fertile Fields which 
kad been won from it with infinite Art and Expence. 
Towns, Villages, and Farms, were deſtroyed. Amſter- 
dam appeared like a vaſt Fortreſs in the Midſt of the 
Sea, ſurrounded with Ships of War, which had Depth 
of Water ſufficient to make them be ſtationed round the 
City: And all thoſe Paſſages. through which the French 
might penetrate into the reſt of the Country, were co- 
vered with Inundations. The young Dutch Stadtholder 
added like an old Roman Dictator : He offered the State 
the Revenue of his Poſts, and his whole Fortune, for 
the Defence of Liberty: While he applied himſelf to 
tne Regulation of his little Army, and the Direction of 
ſuch public Negociations as might be of Benefit to his 
Country. The People remembered the Virtues of his 
Great-Uncle Prince Maurice ; who, even in more early 


' Youth, had protected their Anceſtors againſt the exorbi- 


tant Power of. ain; and they were pleaſed to ſee Hil- 
liam exhort the States to reject with Scorn thoſe aiſho - 
nourable Conditions which had been demanded by their 
infolent Enemies. The Dutch no more thought of aban- 
doning, but of defending, tieir Country: And the Prince 
o much deſpiſed the inviting Offers made him by the 

confederate 
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A. D.confederate Powers, that he told their Ambaſſadors, „he 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


would die in the laſt Ditch, rather than ſee his Country | 
in Slavery.” 
Tus French Monarch entered the Dutch Territories in | 
May; and almoſt all Europe began to conſpire againſt 
him in July, by the Quickneſs and Secreſy which the 
Prince of Orange had obſerved in his Negociations. As F 
the Country was under Water, no more Conqueſts were 
to be made, and Levis returned to Paris in Auguſt, ac- Þ 
companied by the Duke of Monmouth, who had brought F 
over 6c00 Men purſuant to the Engagement of his Fa- 
ther. The French Generals continued the Campaign; | 
but not ſo ſucceſsfully as it was began: Affairs wore a 
different Aſpect: The Dutch ſound Allies, who conſi- 
dered the Subjection of Holland as the Forerunner of 
their own Slavery; and thoſe Alliances reſtored the 
drooping Republic to its former Glory. It is well ob- 
ſerved, that the Hiſtory of the greateſt Princes 1s fre- 
quently a Recapitulation of the univerſal Faults of Man- 
Kind: Which was partly verified in this Campaign; for 
if Lewis had purſued the Advice of his Generals, inſtead 
of liſtening to his Miniſters, he would have puſhed his 
Conquelts with the utmoſt Rapidity ; which would have 
compleated the Reduction of the Seven United Provinces. 


BRITANNIA bleeds no more with Civil Rage; 
And Peace comes ſmiling on a milder Age! 
Faction is dumb; and Royalty reſtor d: 
Aræa holds the Balance, and the Sword. 
Her Mitre, meek Re/igion takes again : 
And Freedom's Voice is heard in ev'ry Plain. 
While feſtive Fey, thro' all the Land, is ſhown, 
As CHARLES returns to fill his native Throne. 
Peers, Prelates, Commons, People, all, receive 
Thoſe ancient Rights their ſacred CARTER gave. 
Jo triumphe ! let the Olive ſpring ; 
And Cowley, with the Muſe of Pindar, fing. 

THE Sons of Yar lay down their Arms in Peace; 
And buſy Commerce finds her Wealth increaſe, 
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The Senate, awful, round the Monarch ſtand, 
And truſt the whole Militia to his Hand. 
Vane, and the Regicides, are doom'd to bleed : 
Nor could the Plats of Fanatics ſucceed. 

The Roya/ifts exert their Pow'r again: 

And Preſbytery finds no lenient Reign. 

The Corporation Teſt ſecures the State: 

The Church, by Uniformity, is great: 

The papal Hopes are curb'd ; and yet, the King, 
A Popiſb Princeſs to his Bed will bring. 
Imprudent Act! for ſoon the Nation ſaw 

A Popiſh Prince aſpire to give them Law! 

Bol p Cromwell, Dunkirk bravely did obtain; 
And ſnatch'd this Jewel from the Crown of Spain: 
But Charles, to France, the Town inglorious Ga ; 
And barter'd England's Fame, for Gallia's Gold. 

Acain Britannia frowns on Belgia's Shore : 
Again, the rival Lians loudly roar ; 

In Conflicts terrible, the Squadrons meet; 

As gallant Sandwich leads on England's Fleet; 
And as the Dutch their dreadful Line diſplay, 
Where Opdam, and De Rayter, lead the Way. 


Opdam, and Lawfor, bleed: Heroes expire 


On Heroes, till ſtern Mars ſuſpends his Ire. 
France joins the Dutch ; and ſoon, her Olive wand, 
Fair Peace preſents, and ſmiles on either Land, 
But, Oh! Diſhonour to the Belgic Name; 
And, Oh! a long Diſgrace to England's Fame! 
For, ſee, De Ruyter Pls up Medævay's Tide, 
Reſiſtleſs; and deſtroys Britarnia's Pride; 
Her Royal Navy, ev'n at Chatham, burns ; 
Inſults her Coaſt, and ſafely Home returns. 
Had glorious Blake been there, this had not been; 
Nor Breda's Peace, oh, Charles! thy Folly ſeen. 

Auziriovs France, now dreadfully appears, 
And fills the Nations with unuſual Fears. 
England and Holland, their true Int'reſt find; 
And Sæveden, in the Triple League, is join'd. 
Lewis is Check'd : Charles is licentious grown, 
And wicked Miniſters ſurround his Throne: 

While 
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„ Crak ER Don, #/luſtrious Exile ! goes 
Ii nds, to weep o'er Englands Woes: 

Scuruing tho Meaſurcs the CABAL purſue, 
His lateſt Breath, like Freedom's Son, he drew. 
Great Oracle of Laav; great Sage of Truth 
Hiſtoric ! thine it was, to train the Youth 0 
Of Royal Charles; to guard his ſacred Head, 
While, from his Throne, an exil'd Life he led: 
Thy Councils won, and had preſerv'd the State; 
But, ah! thy Virtue found thy Monarch's Hate 
Yet, from thy Iſſue, two fair Stems aroſe; _ 
Of Royalty; Mary and Anne; to cloſe | | [ 
The Wounds of Liberty, and heal Religion's Woes. 
BRITANNIA now the Scale of Empire held: 
In Arms and Arts, alike, ſhe now excell'd: 
And Miſtreſs of the World alone had reign'd, 
If Charles his Pow'r had gloriouſly maintain'd. 
But, led by deſp'rate Councils, he forſakes 
The Dutch Alliance: Papal Pride awakes ; 8 
And arbitrary Poxw'r his Stride tyrannic takes: 
While Lewis threatens Hollaud with Alarms; 
And Cherles, with France, unites the Britiſb Arms. 
Unaided, Belgia bears the furious Blow ; | 
And Rayter ſeeks the ſtrong united Foe, 
Alas! great Sandwich in the Fight expir'd ; 
Scornful of Life, when his Firſt-Rate was fir'd. 
Tu Belgic Provinces are torn away 
By Lewis, rapid in his martial Sway. 
But England's Patriots ſoon retard the War; 
| And youthful Orange ſhines out Freedom's Star. 
The Gallic Victor ſoon his Prey reſigns ; 
And Europe, in one common League, againſt him joins. 
Nox War, alone, affrights Britannia's Shore: 
| The Heav'ns themſelves a Deſolation pour. 
A waſteful Peſfilence thins all the Land: 
Nor ſtops the Angel his deſtroying Hand, 
Till thouſands, heap'd on thouſands, quit their Breath, 
In all the ſad Magnificence of Death. 
AxoTHER Havock on Auguffa falls: 
| Her Temples, Ediftces, Streets, and Walls, 
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In one great Conflagration reach the Sky; 
In one promiſcuous Ruin, undiſtinguiſhud, lie: 
Full ſixty thouſand Souls the Plague deſtroy'd: 
By Fire were thirteen thouſand Houſes void: 
But, ſoon, the great Metropolis arote © 
More fair, and healthful, from ſuch fatal Blomus. 
9 In manly Prime, the Royal G4 er ſnone, 
An Ornament to grace his Brother's Throne: 
; zut he, like. Arthur, and like Henry t, dy'd ; 
With Touts, and I iſdom, weeping by his Side. 
His Siſters too, in Bloom of Lite expir'd t 
Fair Orange this; that Orleaus much admir'd : 
But dif 'reat far their Fates: For Orican's A 
Was ſhorten'd by a jealous Huſband's Rage: 
From her a num'rous Race of Monarchs ſprings, 
That gave to France, to Spain, to Savoy, Kings. 
Thy live, Orange, was the brave Naſſar. fl 


egg 


Who kept the Tyrants of Mankind in Awe: 
Reſtor'd thy Freedom, Britain, and pretery'd thy Law. 


> 
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II. The SEconD PART of the Reign of 
King CHARLES the Second, from the 
Oppoſition againſt the Miniſtry i 1673, 
to the Death of his Majeſty in 1685. 


HE preciſe Point at which the Scales of Power 


turn, like that of the Solſtice in either Tropic, is | 


imperceptible to common Obſervation : And, in one Caſe 
as in the other, ſome Progreſs muſt be made in the new 
Direction, before the Change is perceived. In the politi- 
cal Balance of Power, ſays Lord Bolingbroke, unlike to all 
others, the Scale that is empty ſinks, and that which 
is full riſes, 'They who are in the ſinking Scale do not 
eaſily come off from the habitual Prejudices of ſuperior 
Wealth, or Power, or Skill, or Courage ; nor from the 
Confidences that theſe Prejudices inſpire. Thoſe, who 
are in the riſing Scale, do not immediately feel their 
Strength, nor aſſume that Confidence in it which ſue- 
ceſsful Experience gives them afterwards. They, who 
are the moſt concerned to watch the Variations of this 
Balance, misjudge often in the ſame Manner, and from 
the ſame Prejudices. They continue to dread a Power 
no longer able to hurt them ; or they continue to have 
no Apprehenſions of a Power that grows daily more 
formidable. Spain verified the firſt Obſervation, about 
the Year 1659 ; when, proud and pocr, enterprizing 
and feeble, ſhe ſtill thought herſelf a Match for France. 
The French verified the ſecond Obſervation, in 1668 ; 
Ara, the Triple Alliance ſtopped the Progreſs of her 
not ablxhich Alliances, much more conſiderable, were 
owers of, Effet afterwards. The other principal 
Obtervation e, in their Turns, have verified the third 
both its Parts, trom the Time that 

Lewis 
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Lexis the Fourteenth thought of exalting the Houſe of 
Bourbon on the Ruins of that of Au/tria, and of placing 
the Crown of Spain on the Head of one of the Princes 
of his own Family. 

THURLOE ſays, that Oliver Cromwell, in 1658, 
was reſolved to concert Meaſures with the French Court 
for the final Conqueſt and Partition of the Sar Low- 
C:untries. This would have been a large Stride towards 
that Scheme of Univerſal Monarchy, which France has 
been aſſiduouſly purſuing from the Treaty of Aix- la- 
Chapelle in 1668, to the Treaty of Aix-/a-Chapelle in 
1748. But Cromwell had no Deſign of annihilating the 
Dutch Republic, and partitioning out the Seven United 
Provinces upon equal Terms with France, There is no 
Room to wonder that Levis the Fourteenth, after con- 
cluding the Peace of 1668, meditated the War of 1672: 
The Preparations he made for it, by Negociations in all 
Parts, by Alliances wherever he found Ingreſſion, and 
by the Increaſe of his Forces, were equally Proofs of 
Ability, Induſtry, and Power. But it is ſurprizing, that 
England ſhould be fatally engaged to act a Part in this 
Conſpiracy, againſt the Peace and the Liberty of Ez- 
rope; nay, againſt her own Peace and her own Liberty: 
For, ſays Bolingbrokey a Bubble's Part it was, equally 
wicked and impolitic. 

Tur Principles of the Triple Alliance, juſt, wiſe, and 
worthy of a King of England, were laid aſide, Then 
the Progreſs of the French Arms was to be checked ; 
the ten Provinces were to be ſaved ; and, by ſaving 
them, the Barrier of Ho//and was to be preſerved. Now, 
England joined her Counſels, and her Arms, to thoſe of 
France, in a Project that could not be carried on at all, 
as it was eaſy to foreſee, and as the Event ſhewed, un- 
leſs it was carried on againſt Spa/z, the Emperor, and 
moſt of the Princes of Germany, as well as the Durch ; 
and which could not be carried on ſucceſsfully, without 
leaving the 'Ten Provinces entirely at the Mercy of 
France ; as alſo giving her Pretence and Opportunity of 
ravaging the Empire, and extending her Conqueſts on 
the Rhine. 
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LEVIS ſtill reſented the Peace which the Dutch 
had impoſed on him at Aix-la-Chapelle; nor could 
Charles forget the Diſgrace they had thrown on him 
at Chatham; and, though the Nation exclauned againſt 
his Meaſures, he entered farther into-the Deſigns of 
France, by corroborating his farmer Engagements with 
a new Treaty. This new Agreement was ſigned on 
the 16th of July, whereby another of the 12th of Fe. 
bruary was ratified ; and it was agreed, that no Truce 
or Peace ſhould be made with the Dutch, without che] 
reciprocal Conſent of both their Majeſties, and till they [F 
were fully ſatisfied. In the Preamble of this Treaty, his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty was ſuffered to be ſtiled, King of | 
France; and the Precedency was yielded to him through. | = 
out the whole Piece; which Oliver, the Protector, diſ- Þ 
dained to do, when he inſiſted on the firſt Place in his 
Treaty with France, and carried it, though he was only 
at the Head of the Eyg/i5 Commonwealth. Thus Con- 
deſcenſion was mean in the Exgliſb Plenipotentiaries, 
and diſhonourable to their Mater. Soon after, a 
1 League, offenſive and defenſive, was concluded between 

the Emperor, the EleQor of Brandenburgh, and the 
States-General. Spain laboured for the Preſervation of 
the Dutch: And Sweden offered her Mediation: But 
the Republic chiefly placed its Confidence in the Erg- 
lip Parliament, which the King was obliged to aſſem— 
ble aſter ſo tedious a Prorogation. 
A. D. Tur Cabal had hitherto failed with a proſperous 
1672. Gale, on a very dangerous Sea, famous for V/rucks, 
without any Oppoſition : But now they were itopped in 
their Courie by a Rock which it was not poſlible to 
avoid; and this was the Parliament. Sir Orlando Bridg- 
man reſigned the Great Seal, rather than put it to the 
Declaration for Indulgence z and the Earl of Seb. 
was made Lord-High-Chancellor. Sir Henry Cox entry 
ſuccecded Sir Fohn Trewer, as Secretary of State: And 
Jord Clifford was (worn in Lord-T'reaiurer, When the 
Chancellor admuniltered the Oath to the Lord-Treaſurer 
in V e/-ninfer-Hall, he made a formal Speech upon the 
Occaficn ; in which he magnihed the Abilities and ap- 
Flauded 
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plauded the Clemency of the King, who, he ſaid, was A. P. 
a Prince that, beſt of all Mankind, deſerved the Title 1672. 


of Deliciæ humani generis. 

Tu King was groſsly flattered in every Thing by 
his Miniſters; while his Conduct was loudly upbraided 
by the People. The Court had given too broad Inti- 
mations of an ill Deſign, both on the Eſtabliſhed Reli- 
gion, and the Civil Conſtitution. The King told the 
Earl of Eher, „he did not wiſh to be like a Grand 
Signior, with ſome Mutes about him, and Bags of Bow- 
Strings, to ſtrangle Men, according to his Pleaſure : But 


he did not think he was a King, as long as a Company 


of Fellows were looking into all his Actions, and exa- 
mining his Miniſters, as well as his Accounts.” The 
whole Proceedings of the Court manifeſted a Deſign to 
govern by the Model of France; and a French General 


Pas ſent over to command the Army, which was en- 
| camped on Blackheath, This was G 

\ German by Birth; and not only a firm Proteſtant, but 
| his Mother was an Eng/i/wwoman : Yet, as an Army 


ount Schomberg, a 


was a very unacceptable Thing to the Eng/iþ Nation, 
it came to be more odious, when commanded by a Ge- 
neral ſent over from France : So that Schomberg was much 
hated by the Nation, and little regarded by the Court. 
Sis Wilkam Temple, at this Time, was of Opinion, 
that the Credit of the Exchequer, at leaſt to any Mea- 
ſures that might ſapply the Courſe or Neceflities of a 
War, was irrecoverably loft, by the laſt Breach with 
the Bankers: For Credit is gained by Cuſtom and 
Force of Time; but, if broken, is never well iet again. 
A great Example was givem of this, when Charles the 
Firſt ſeized 200,000 /. that was in the Mint about the 
Year 1638, which had then the Credit of a Bank, and 
for ſeveral Years had been the Treaſury of all the vaſt 
Payments tranſmitted from Spain to Flanders : But, after 
this Invaſion of it, though the King paid back the 
Money in a few Months, the Mint never recovered 

its Credit among foreign Merchants, 
Tur King had ex hauſted his Money, and was obliged: 
to call a Parliament; which aſſembled on the 4th of 
= February, 
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A. I. February, aiter a Receis of one Year, and almoſt ten 
1623 Months. It was in this eleventh Se ſſion that the Par- 
" liament began to recollect the great Ends for which 
they were choſen: And, if many of the Members had 
before acted as Penſioners to the Court, moſt of them 
now became Patriots to their Country. Sir 7% Char- 
lten, Serjeant at Law, was choſen Speaker; and his 
Majeſty opened the Seſſion with a Speech from the 
'Uhicne, wherein he juſtified the Neceſſity of the War, 
tor the Intereſt and Honour of the Kingdom: He ſaid, 
their lait Supply had not anſwered the End for which 
they gave it, the Payment of his Debts He told them 
plainly, he was reſolved te flick to his Declaration for Ju- 
dalgenee to Difjenters; and to augment his Army. The 
new Chancellor began to difplay his Elocution imme- 
diatcly after the King had ended his Speech; and, ac- 
cording to the Cuſtom of his Predeceſſors, vindicated 
the Meaſures of the Court, in a very extraordinary 
Scrain: He ſaid, it had been rumoured, 7 hat Portſmouth, 
Plymouth, and Hull, were to be given into the French 
Hands for Caution: That the Dutch were the common 
Enemies to all Monarchies, and eſpecially to England, 
their only Competitor for Trade and Power at Sea; 
and who only ſtood in their Way, to an univerſal Em- 
Pire, as great as Rome: That the Parliament judged 
aright, that at any Rate, Delenda ef Carthage, that 
Government was to be brought down ; and, therefore, 
the King might well ſay to his Parliament, It was their 
ar: That the Dutch conceived the Parliament would 
grant his Majeſty no Supplies to carry on the War; 
and, if they ſuffered them to get up, let this be re- 
membered, The States of Holland are England's eternal 
Enemies both by Intereſi and Inzlination ; That the King 
thought it the Honour of his Reign, 40 be the Refiorer of 
the Church, which he would ever maintain: 7hat the 
King was wedded to his Parliament ; and, though this 
Marriage was according to Meje;'s Law, where the Huſ- 
band could give a Bill of Divorce, put her away, and 


take another; yet it was as impoſſible for the King to 
; . part 
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part with his Parliament, as it was for them to de- A P. 
part from their Loyalty. 1672. 
Sven Artifices were thin Diſguiſes ; ard the florid 
Speech of Shafteſbury was like a clear Stream, reflecting 
the ftrajt Trees, on its Borders, in crooked and irregu- 
lar Shapes. The Commons had many Reaſons to ſuſ- 
pect the arbitrary Projects of the King; and were eſpe- 
cially alarmed at an Innovation of their Privileges re- 
rding the iſſuing of Writs for new Elections, which, 
Lacs 1604, belonged to themſelves: But the Chancellor 
had aſſumed this Power; which was ſo much reſented 
by the Houſe, that they immediately expelled all the 
Members that were ſo unduly elected. However, they 
granted a Supply of 1, 200, ooo J. by Way of Aſſeſſment 
tor eighteen Months, at 70, ooo J. a Month; which 
was intended to ſhew they had no Inclination to come 
to a violent Breach with the Crown, while they were 
determined to redreſs the Grievances of the People, 
and neglected to expreſs their Approbation of the War. 
The King and his Miniſters were not ſatisfied with this 
Supply: For they wanted almoſt double that Sum to 
refund the Money taken out of the Exchequer, and as 
much more to continue the War: So that they were 
in Hopes of obtaining a Grant of five Millions. 
As the Members of the Court-Party died, the Peo- 
ple elected others of a different Principle ; which, in a 
| Courſe of twelve Years, occaſioned the Country- Party 
p to prevail in the Houſe, and throw an unexpected Im- 
| 3 in the Way of the Miniſters, much like what . 
ad bappened in the Beginning of the Long Parliament 
. in 1640. Twelve Vears had the preſent Parliament 
b been devoted to the King: But they ſcorned to be 
ö jockeyed by the Cabal, in whom they could place no 
F Confidence. The Commons preſented an Addreſs to 
. the King againſt his Declaration of Indulgence ; and 
told him, ** that penal Laws, in Matters Ecclefiaftical, 
could not be ſuſpended but by Act of Parliament.” 
The King endeavoured to defend this Exerciſe of his 
Prerogative: The Commons repreſented that it would 
tubvert the Legiſlative Power: And, at laſt, his Ma- 
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A. L - joy annulled the Declaration, by cancelling the Seal 


- with his cewn Hands. 

Tux Ring, through the Perſpective of his Miniſters, 
was fond 0! looking at arbitrary Power: But his Eyes 
were dazzled when he found himſelf on ſuch a dan- 
gerous Precipice. The Fate of his Father recurred 
hong to his Memory: For, as he loved Pleaſure and 
hated. Buſineſs, he wanted Reſolution to perſevere in 
the difficult Road to Which he had been led by his In- 
clination. So ſudden a Receſſion from a Point of fuch' 
Importance, convinced the Cabal that their Situation 
was dangerous: And Shafteftury, as ſuddenly renounced 
the Court, to put himſelf at the Head of the Country- 
Party; who wanted. ſuch an enterprizing Leader, and 
reccivgd, Him with open moms; without purting him to 
the- Bluſh fer his Apoſtacy. 

IE, Declaration, et Indulgtace had made no "wy 
Freien upon the, Difenters; who acquired great Favour 

with the Parliament, by retfuſing to accept of ſuch an. 

legal Toleration-z which would equally have favoured 
the. Papiits, whole fbrmidable Aprearance made it 
Neceſſury to adopt a Plan for uniting the whole Pro- 
teſtant Iutereſt againſt the common Enemy. The Par- 
liament had addlreſſed the King againſt Papiſts; and: 
bis 'Majetty publiſked- a ſeventh. Proclamation,” to as 
little Effect as the ,formens A Motion was made by 

Clifford, in the Hpuſe of Lords, for eſtabliſhing a per- 
petual Fund that Might free the King from his Depen- 
dence on the, Parliament,? But this was jo ſtrongly op- 
8 by Shafre/owy, that, while he Was 2 the 

ke of i whitpertdithe King, 'What a Rogue 
have you of a Loud Chancellor . To which the Kirg 
lied, What à Fool have you of a Lord Treaſurer!” 
The 7 of Ads was paſſed by the Influence of Shaftesbury i 
which ſeemed to deprive: the Papiſts of enjoying any 
Places of Profit or Truſt ; becauſe, not only the Oaths 
of Allegiance and Supremacy were required ; but all 
Belief in the Doctrine of 7 ranſubſtantiaticn was to be 
abjured. Another Bill was preparing, to prevent Inter- 
marriages between Proteſtants and Papiſts; becauſe it 
was 
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was apprehended the Duke of York would marry a 4. D. 
Popiſh Lady. The Commons alſo petitioned againſt 1672. 
the Grievances occaſioned by the Army in England; 
and by the Papiſts in /re/and: But, on the 29th of 
arch, the King adjourned the Parliament to the 29th 
of Oclober. | 

In this Manner the Cabal was diſunited by Shafte/- 
tury, who afterwards oppoſed all the miniſterial Pro- 
ceedings ; which has occaſioned Father Orleans, and 
other Popiſh Writers, to vilify his Character, and repre- 
ſent him as a Monſter of Ingratitude. The Teſt Act 
obliged the Duke to reſign his Office of High Admi- 
ral; and Clifford that of Treaſurer : While moſt of the 
Catholic Officers alſo quittcd their Places. But Shafte/- 
bury was diſmiſſed from the Chancellorſhip ; and the 
Seals were given to Sir Heneage Finch, as they had been 
co Sir Orlando Bridgeman, under the Title of Lord Keep- 
| er: And Sir Thomas Oſborn, formerly Lord Viſcount 
 F Dunblaine, and afterwards Earl of Danby, was made 
| Lord Treaſurer. 

WHILE theſe Alterations were made in the Eng; 
Parliament and Miniftry, the Dutch War was carried 
on both by Sea and Land, with great Vigor and Ex- 
pence. The combined Fleets of Eng/and and France 
joined on the 16th of May; conſiſting of 140 Sail of all 
Sorts ; of which there were Thirty large French Ships. 
The Engl were commanded by Prince Rupert, Sir £4- 
guard Spragg, and the Earl of Offory, who had 6000 
Troops on board, under Schomt:rg ; while the French 
were again commanded by Count D' Etrees, The 
came up with De Ruyter, on the 28th of May, as he lay 
at Anchor within the Sands of Schonve/t, with 109 Sail 
of all Sorts, and ſurprized him, as he had done the Con- 
federates, at Solebay, on the ſame Day the Year before. 
But the Dutch were now unprepared, as the Eng were 
then; and Van Trump came to engage Prince Rupert, as 
the Earl of Sandwich engaged Van Ghent, A Battle en- 
ſued, with litle Loſs ; and the Dutch retired into their 
Harbours ; from whence they came out again in leſs 
than a Week; and, on the 4th of June, another Engage- 
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ment began, with leſs Loſs, and more uncertain Succeſs. 
However, the Confederates relinquiſhed. their firſt De- 
ſign of making a Deſcent on the Ifle of Zealand, and 
returned to England. 

Tus hoſtile Fleets met again, on the 11th of Augyf, 
at the Mouth of the Texe when a very deſperate 
bloody Battle began. D'Efrees was oppoſed to Pran. 
ert, Prince Rupert to De Ruyter, and Stragg to Van 
Trump ; who all behaved with great Skill and Bravery, 


The Fuy of the Action lay chiefly between Spragg 


and Van Irump; who had ſeveral Times before ſelect- 
ed each other as proper Antagoniſts, that fought for 
Glory. After a long and obſtinate Engagement, both 
Commanders were obliged to quit their diſabled Ships, 
and hoiſt their Flags on board others: When the brave 
Spragg had. his Boat ſunk by a Shot, as he was getting 
into a Third Ship, and unfortunately periſhed in the 
Ocean, over which he had ſo often triumphed. The 
Loſs of ſueh a gallant Commander was regretted by 
his heroic Rival, who generouſly gave him the Praiſes 
due to his Merit, and deſpaired of finding ſuch another 
Enemy. If the French had bore down, the Putch might 
have been totally defeated : But, after mach Loſs of 
Men on both Sides, in an Engagement which laſted 
from Morning 'till Night, each Fleet returned to its 
own Coaſts, and boaſted the Victory. 

Fus Holland could not be humbled at Sea by the 
united Fleets of England and France; nor would the con- 
federate Fleets venture again to take the 6000 Men, en- 


camped at Yarmeuth under Schomberg, to invade Zealand. 


The glorious Earl of Offory had projected an Enterprize 
upon Helwoetſ/uys, to burn the Dutch Squadron which was 
taid up there, in Return for what they had done at Chat- 
bam: But this was prevented from being put into Exe- 
cution by the Duke of Buckingham. Parker ſays, ** That 
as Sir Edæuard Spragg had eſcaped fo many Dangers, his 
Country being now ſafe and victorious, there remained 
no Honour for him, but that ofa glorious Death.” The 
Dautchalſo loft the Adm: rals Szwarts, and De Liefe; yet no 
capital Ships were taken or deſtroyed, though many 


were diſabled on both Sides. The Engl; Sailors be- 
4 haved 
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haved with their uſual Bravery : But the Face of Affairs , n, 
was ſo much altered ſince the Time of Blake, that they 67; 
cenſidered the Dutch as their Friends, and the French << 


as their Enemies. This was the laſt Battle between the 
Engliſh and Dutch, who had been ſo many Years dehi- 
litating their maritime Strength, to put France in a Con- 
dition of diſputing the Sovereignty of the Ocean with 
them both. Voltaire ſays, the Duke of York was the firſt 
who invented the Art of giving Orders at Sea, by Means 
of the various Movements of Flags ; which the French 
ſoon learnt from the Eng/ip ; as alſo all their other naval 
Skill : So that they aid what the Romans had done be- 
fore them; who, in one Year, learned of the Cartha- 
ginians the Art of naval Combats, and equalled their 
Maſters. 

WuriLlEg the War was thus carried on by Sca, it was 
not neglected by Land, where Leauis the Fourteenth 
rendered the military Art more perfect by the Induſtry 
of Vauban, who brought the Knowledge of Fortification 
to its Perfection. Martinet allo introduced the general 
Uſe of the Bayonets, inſtead of Pikes ; which ſeemed the 
laſt Effort of military Invention, and has proved the 
moſt terrible of all others: But the Reduction of Mae/- 
tritcht was the only Advantage, which Leavis obtained 
during this Campaign; for the Repoſe of Europe was fo 
much diſturbed by his Arms and Negociations, that he 
could not prevent the Emperor, the Empire, and Spain, 
from joining the Datch, and ſolemnly declaring War 
againſt the French. | 

CONDE could not penetrate into the Heart of Hol- 
land: Turenne could not prevent the Junction of the In- 
perialiſts, under Montecucul., with the Prince of Orange; 
nor hinder them from taking Bonn, and ſeveral other 
Places in the Electorate of Cologne: While the Dutch at- 

tacked the Biſhop of Munſter, who had vowed their 
Deſtruction. The Communication between France and 
the United Prowinces was cut off; and Lewis was obliged 
to abandon the three Provinces with as much Expedi- 
tion as they had been conquered. The Fruits of this 
Enterprize were a bloody = to maintain againſt Spair, 
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A. D. the Empire, and Holland united; while he was ſoon 
1673. abandoned by England, then by Munter, and after by 
f Cologne : However he oppoſed all his Enemies, and ex- 
tended his Teritories. | | 
A Congreſs had been vainly held at Cologne, under the 
Mediation of Sweden: But the Parliament. of England 
prevailed upon their King to enter ferzouily into Nego- 
ciations of Peace, and ceaſe to be the mercenary Inſtru- 
ment of the Grandeur of France. 
Sis Milliam Temple delivered his Opinion to the Duke 
of Ormond, on the Conjuncture of Affairs before the 
Meeting of the Parliament, in which he judiciouſly ex- 
plained. the Intereſt of England, and the Syſtem ſhe 
ought to purſue. A Confederacy with France might in- 
volve England in a War with Spain, and occaſion a great 
Deficiency in the King's Revenue, by lofing the moſt 
. important Branch of the National Trade; which then 
muſt be entirely ſuſpended, in the ſame Manner as the 
Datch Trade had been ſince the Beginning of the War. 
While the Minds of Men are generally poſſeſſed with a 
Belief of the Divine Being's concerning himſelf in hu- 
man Affairs; the Opinion of Juſtice or Injuſtice in a 
Quarrel will never fail of having a mighty Effect upon 
the Succeſs of War. This gave Crowell Succeſs; and 
made it requiſite for Charles to think of Peace. 
Tus Parliament met on the 2oth of October, purſu- 
'ant to Adjournment; and with a Diſpoſition more ali- 
enated ta the Court than ever. The Commons remon- 
firated againſt the intended Marriage of the Duke of 
vr with a Popiſh' Princeſs of the Houſe of Modena; 
and the King told them, that his Brother could not re- 
cede from the Marriage which was already celebrated 
by Proxy. The Commons then enlarged upon their 
Grievances, inveighed againft a ſtanding Army, and re- 
fuſed any Supply: if the Peace was unjuftly retarded: 
Upon which the King ſuddenly: prorogued: the Parlia- 
ment, from the 4th of December to the 27th of January. 
A eighth Proclamation was publiſhed againſt the 
Papiſls, which was not capable of removing the Appre- 
henfions of Popery; for the Princeſs of Madera and her 
; 21 Mother 
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who was married to the Princeſs, by Nathaniel Crew 
Biſhop of Oxford, on the Day of her Arrival. The 
Name of this Princeſs was Mary-Elednor Beatrix; Who 
was the Daughter of A/phonſo Efe, and. Siſter of Nan- 
cis the reigning” Duke of Modena. She had ſeveral 
Children by the Duke of Vort, who all died in their 
Infancy, except Fames - Francis - Efward, and Louiſa- 
Maria-1 hereſa; the former of whom was afterwards 
uſually filed the Pretender, in whoſe Favour two for- 
midable Rebellions were made in Gyegt - Britain in 
1715, and 1745. This Marriage was looked upon as 
the Introduction of Popery; and oceafioned many 
'Troubles in the Kingdom, NOTE 


Tus thirteenth Seſſion of this ſecond Parliament was A. D. 
opened on the 7th of January; when the King again 1574: 


attempted to vindicate the Juftice and Neceſſity of the 
Dutch War. The Parliament thought that War di- 
rectly eontrary to the Intereſt of Exgland; and that it 
was dangerous to continue ſuch af Alliance with France. 
They Wanted to reſtore the Government to its natural 
State; and another Civil War had commenced if the 
King had obſtinately perſiſted in his Engagements. His 
Miniſters were attacked as Perſons obnoxious and dan- 
gerous to the Government. Backingham threw the Blame 
of every Thing upon Arlington, who was impeached, and 
8 but loſt the Favour of his Majeſty. Danly, 
and Lauderdale, ſet up' for the Patrons of the Church- 
Party, and the old Cavaliers; by taking up a new Mea- 
fare, of doing all poſſible Honours to the Memory of 
King Charles the Firſt, and to all that had been in his 
Intereſt. An Equeſtrian Statue of that unhappy Mo- 
narch was erected at Charing- Craſt, where it continues 
to this Day: And a magnificent Funeral was deſigned 
for him, which had been hitherto neglected; nor was 
it farther thought on, till 1678. A General Teft was 
prepared, as a Touch- ſtone to diſtinguiſh the Papiſts 
from the Proteſtants: But, before it was ready, the King 


THE 


Mother arrived in England on the 21ſt of November, A. D. 
when they were met by the Duke of York at Dower, == 7 
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A D. Tus States-General found the Parliament deſirous of 
1674. a Peace; and they made ſome Propoſals for that Pur- 
poſe by the Marquis 4, Fre/noy the Spani/h Ambaſſador | 
at London ; which were accepted by the King, and ap- | 
proved of by the Parliament. His Majeſty, indeed, was | 
compelled by his Neceflitits to think of a ſeparate 
Peace ; becauſe he had given away above three Millions 
Sterling to private Perſons, and had not a Shilling in his 
Exchequer to continue the War. The Treaty was ſoon 
adjuſted, and ſigned at Veſiminſter on the gth of Fe- 
bruary ; whereby the Dutch yielded the Honour of the 
Flag in more extenſive Terms than ever; ſubmitted to 
a new Regulation of Trade; and agreed to pay the 
8 800,000 Patacoons, or 174, 166 J. Sterling, for 
the Expence of the War. The Peace was proclaimed, 
at London, on the 28th, with more Joy than the War 
had been declared two Years before : And the French 
Monarch, inſtead of reſenting this Defection of his Ally, 
accepted his Mediation of a Peace for France; which 
proved ineffectual. However, Charles continued his Par- 
tiality to Lewis; and received a yearly Penſion from 
him of 100,000 J. Sterling, which he diſſipated in Plea- 
ſure and Indolence, | 
Tus Commons addreſſed the King for diſbanding all 
Forces raiſed fince the Year 1663; and boldly aſſerted, 
that even the Guards were a Standing-Army in Diſguiſe, 
hich were maintained only in arbitrary Governments, 
hey began to take the Grievances of the three King- 
doms into their Conſideration ; which ſtartled the King 
from his Repoſe, and he removed the Danger, by com- 
ing to the Parliament on the 24th of February, and pro- 
roguing it to the 1oth of Nowember following. 

HE Earl of Arlington was made Lord High-Cham- 
berlain of the Houſhold ; and Sir Joſeph Williamson ſuc- 
ceeded him as Secretary of State: While-Buckingham loſt | 
all Countenance at Court; and the great Earl of C/a- | 
rendon, whom they had ſo unjuſtly perſecuted, died at 
Roan, in the 67th Year of his Age 

| Tux French Monarch carried on the War by himſelf, | 
againſt the Dutch, Imperialiſis, and Spaniards, He * — 
| a fre 
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a freſh Invafion upon Franche Comte, which he reduced, , p. 
and annexed to his own Dominions. The great Turenne 1674. 
was victorious on the Rhine over the Imperial General — 


Caprara, the old Duke of Lorrain, the Elector of Bran- 
denburgh, and the Prince of Bournonville, He ravaged 
the Palatinate, ruined A//ace, and plundered Lorrain : 
But the Glory of this Hero was lamented by thoſe of 
his own Nation, whoſe Humanity was ſuperior to their 
Eſteem of military Honour. The Prince of Conde com- 
manded in Flanders againſt the Prince of Orange: They 
fought a bloody Battle at Sexef, near Mons; in which 
almoſt 20,000 Men were deſtroyed, without a Victory 
on either Side ; both being rather equally weakened 
than vanquiſhed. 

Tus War that Lewis the Fourteenth kindled by at- 
tacking in ſo violent a Manner the Dutch Common- 
wealth, and by making ſo arbitrary an Uſe of his firſt 
Succeſs, became general in the Low-Countries, in Spain, 
in Sicily, on the Upper and Lower Rhine, in Denmark, in 
Sweden, and in the Provinces of Germany belonging to 
theſe two Crowns: On the Megditeranean, the Ocean, and 
the Baltic. France, aſſiſted by Sweden, ſupported this 
War with Advantage on every Side. The Dutch would 
have been glad to have got out of ſuch an expenſive 
War : But they were obliged to continue it for the In- 
tereſt of their Allies, among whom the King of Den- 
mark was aſſociated. It is remarkable that, in the 
Courſe of this War, Conferences for a Peace were al- 
moſt always open: Firſt at Cologne, by the ineffeQual 
Mediation of Sweden; and afterwards at Nimeguen, bu that 
of England: But the French will have it, that the Eng 
Mediation was a Ceremony almoſt as vain as the Pope's 
Arbitration in the Peace of Aix-/a-Chapelle ; and that 
Lewis himſelf was the only real Arbitrator. 

In 1675, Montecuculi headed the Inperialiſis againſt 
Turenne : They Nad both reduced War into an Art; and 
were the greateſt Generals that ever oppoſed each other. 
After gaining more Honour by Marches and Encamp- 
ments, than other Commanders had done by Victories, 
they were upon the Point of coming to an Engagement, 

je FM meat 


A. D. near Saltzbach ; when the great Turenne, on the 27th of 
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attery, was ſtruck on the Breaſt by a Cannon-Shot, 
which put a Period to his illuſtrious Life. Thus periſhed 
that Man who was the Glory of France, and an Honour 
to human Nature. As Marſhal-General, he command- 
ed over other Marſhals : He was juſtly regarded as the 
greateſt Commander in Europe, at a Time when the Art 
of War was more ſtudied, and better underſtood, than 
ever: Voltaire thinks he moſt reſembles Gongalwo de Cor- 
deva, ſurnamed the great General: And another elegant 
Writer obſerves, | ap the Sorrow which his Death 
excited was equalled by nothing in Hiſtory, but the 
Lamentations of the Romar People for the Death of 


Germanicus: Yet a third Parallel may be made, and that 


Conde and Montecuculi both 


is by comparing Turenne to Epaminondas ; for that great 
Theban periſhed, like this great Frenchman, with 22 
Bleeding by his Side ! 
Taz Marſhal de Cregui was defeated at Confſarbruck ; 
and” Montecucu/: paſſed the Rhine into Alſace; which 
obliged the Prince of Conde to leave the Marſhal. 4 
Luxemburg in Flanders, to 2 the Rival of Turenne, 
ignally diſtinguiſned them- 
ſelyes in this Campaign, without venturing a Battle: 
After which, they ceaſed to appear in the Wars; and, 
like Scipio, and Lelius, ſpent the Remainder of their glo- 
rious Lives in a learned Retirement. 
LEVIS continued the War againſt the Empire, Spain, 
and Holland, with numerous Armies, commanded by the 
Marſaals 4 Humieres, Schemberg, la Feuillade, Luxemburg, 
and de Lorges. In 1676, the French took Conde and 
Bouchain : Valenciennes and Cambray, in 1677: And in 
1678, Ghent and Ypres, The Prince of Orange loſt the 
Battle of Bae againſt ſuch an effeminate Com- 
mander as the Duke of Orleans ; and Cregui repaired 
his former Loſſes in Germany. | | 
Tu French Monarch alſo turned his Arms againſt the 
Spaniards in Ttaly,, by aſſiſting the Sicilians in their Re- 
volt from his Catholic Majeſty. The Duke de Yivonne, 


in 1675, defeated the Spaniſh Tleet, and emered Meſſina 
” in 
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was ſent on that Expedition. The combined VFieets _” 
ain and Holland'had three Engagements with the French 
dmiral Daguere, who was ſucceſsſub in all: And; in 
the ſecond, which was fought near Agouſta, on the Exit 
Coaſt of Sicily, on the 12h of March 1676, De Ruyter 
received! a Wound which put an End to his glorious 
Life j nor was his Loſs leſs regretted by the Dutch, than 
that of Tavelus hhd been by the Freut h. | 
Taz young King of Seveden, as Ally w Regs, wes 
engaged. in — but an unfucceſsfal War againſt the 
Elector of Brandenburg, Father of i the firſt King of 
Prufſia ; who deprived the Saut of | Pomerania, and 
began to gain his Country a Power and Weight, whiett 
has fince been greatly merrated. The Swede} had alſe 
che. King iof Dem an ce Hulte of: liuhen u, ſor 
their Enemies u The former Itized feveral< Places in 
Stania j while the latter overaran the Duchies of Branes 
and Verden: But they were after /ards reſtored. — 5 
Tu. French Monarch made his Enemies feel thi Rx- 
tent of his Power-im every Part of , unν all. che 
ring Nations were aſtoniſhed wRen they faw 
that France was ſuddenly bon av- ſortnidadle by Sen 
as ät Land. Of all the Allies, the Prince: at- Orange 
atone acted- with invincible Fitmneis 3“ like a Patriot, 
and a Hero: But he had Difficulties in kis n Com- 
monweälth z the Governors of the Spaniſh! Low-Countvies 
ſometimes croſſed his Meaſures; the! German Allies -aiÞ 
b and broke them often; and it: is not improba- 
that he was frequently betrayed. However, when 
the Prince married his Couſin; | Levis was afraid that 
Charles would be prevailed upon es become his Enemy 
and therefore he ſeriouſly thought of a Peace, which, 
in 1678, was concluded mn — the appa- 
rent Mediation of Ergland. 


EVGEAND MWASnO in * leniche fourteenth A. D 
on he 1 sth of ri 


Seff od of the Parhiament be 
after a Receſs” of fourteen Mowths; in che! ſame 8 Enel 
ments they had parted; nor was the King —_ 

EILRET 


in Triumph; which obliged Spain to implore the Aſſiſt- A- Dk 
ance of her ancient Enemies the Dutch, and De Rayter 18732 
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A:D.either in his Inclinations, or Principles. Yet he again: 
28. — — his Zeal for the Proteſtant Religion; and the 


arliament ſo much doubted the Reality of his Inten- 
tions, that they prepared a new Bill againſt the Growth 
of Popery. The Commons addreſſed the King againſt 
Lauderdale and Danby, for endeavouring to deprive them 
of their ancient Rights and Liberties: They alſo deſired 
him to recall his hogs from France ; but he diſregard- 
ed their Applications. The Lords ſuſpe&ed that the 
Commons went too far againſt the Royal Authority; and 
they began to revive the Doctrine of Non-Refiftance, by 
impoſing the old Teſt in a new Way: When it was ſaid, 
that Teſts were no. Security to Government. The 
Poſition of taking Arms, by the King's Authority, againſt 
his Perſon, was defended :, Becauſe, if a King was not 
a Tyrant, he might happen to be made Priſoner by his 
own Subjects, as Was the Caſe of Henry the Third and 
Henry the Sixth, when thoſe, who ſhould have the So- 


vereign in their Hands, might act in his Name, and 


Authority, by Virtue of his Commiſſions; while the. 
Subjects might be reſtrained, by the contrary Doctrine, 
from endeavouring to procure his Liberty. - + + 
Tus Quarrels between both Houſes were fomented 
by others of a private Nature; and, on the th of June, 
the King prorogued the Parliament to the 13th of Odto- 
ber; before che Money Bil, and other public Bills, were 
ready for the Royal Aſſent. | | 
Tux King opened the fifteenth Seſſion, on the 1 3th 
of October, with a Demand of Supplies: But the Com- 
mons proved, that they had granted 3, 040, ooo J. for the 
War, which was a Million more than had been applied. 
It appeared, that the preſent, Expenees of the Govern- 
ment amounted only to 700, ooo J. a Vear; and that the 
clear Revenue came to 1, 600, ooo J. So that, if the King 
continued his Anticipations, it would prove the Ruin 
of the Kingdom. The Commons had freſh Reaſons to 


declaim againſt the Introduction of Popery; and both 
Houſes re newed their Quarrels with ſuch Animoſity, that 


the King, on the 22d of Nevember, prorogued the Par. 
agate ob ern 107 1 9912, liament 


* 
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liament to the 15th of February, 1677, that is, for fif- K. 
teen Months. 


Tuis Year the Prince of Newburgh, and the Dutcheſs 


of Mazarine, arrived in England: the former was well 
received by the King, on Account of the Civilities he 
had received from his Father ; and the latter became 
the Patroneſs of Arts and Learning. | 
As no Parliament was held this Y 


ear, the Papiſts ap- A. P 


peared more active, and leſs reſerved; which offended 


the People, and occaſioned the Miniſtry to ſuppreſs all 
Coffee-houſes, on Pretence of being Places where diſ- 
affected Perſons met to deviſe malicious Reports againſt 
the Government. While the King, inſtead of acting 
as an impartial Mediator between France and the Allies, 
was perſuading the Dutch to make a ſeparate Peace; and 
preſerved a Neutrality, inſtead of acting againſt the com- 
mon Enemy, whoſe Privateers were daily ſeizing Eng- 
li Ships on very unjuſt Pretences ; which ſo much en- 


raged the People of England, that they wanted nothing 
more than a War with France. 


Tus Parliament met on the 15th of February, accord- A. D. 
ing to the Prorogation, which had been the longeſt that 


ever was known, and occaſioned a Diſpute, whether by 
it the Parliament was not actually diſſolved. The King 
opened this Sixteenth Seſſion of Parliament with a. 
Speech, declaring That he was prepared to give them 
all the Satisfaction and Security in the great Concern of 
Religion; and to gratify them in a farther Security of 
their Liberty and Property: But that in return, he ex- 
pected they ſhould do ſomething for him by avoiding all 
Occaſions of Differences between the Two Houles ; and 
granting him a Supply to make his Condition more 
ealy.” Finch, who had been made Lord Chancellor, 
W N upon the Royal Speech, as his Predeceſſors 
ad done: He ſaid, © It would be ſomewhat ſtrange, 
and without all Example in Story, that a Nation ſhould 
be twice ruined, twice undone, by the ſelf ſame Ways 
and Means, the ſame Pears and jealouſies: But the 
Chancellor only ſpoiled what the King had ſpoke, by 
attempting to make it better, | —.— 
e HE 
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Tur Duke of Buchingbam made a Speech, to prove 


A Dat the Parliament was diflolved ; becaufe by an un- 


—— repealed'Statute of Edward the Third, a Parliament was 
to be held once a Year. He was ſeconded by tbe Earls 
of Saliſlury and Shafteſbury, as alſo by Lord Wharton ; 
who wanted a Diſſolution of the Parliament: For they 


; dreaded the Power of the Commons. The Pofition was 


erdus ; eſpecially, as the Act which repealed — 


Triendial Law, had determined that it was Ln, 


hold Parliaments only once in three Years; and the hr 
Peers were committed to the Tower, to remain there du- 
ring the. Pleafore of his Majeſty and the Houſe. They 
were all ſoan releaſed, on making their Submiſfion, ex- 
cept Shaftz/bury, who continued a Year in Confiternent 
before he. would fubmit- like the others. 

Tu k Commons continued the additional Ereiſe for 
three Vears; and granted 586, ooo. to bud thirty 
Ships: But they addreſſed his Majeſty to enter into ſuch 

ances as might ſecure the Spani/h Netherlands, and 
prevent the growing Power of France. The King de- 


Clared, he was of their Opinion; and, on the 16th of 
Al, paſied- ſome Akte; particularly one for taki 


away the Writ de Heretieo Comburendo, the Continu-. 
_ which; had made many People uneaſy, as the 

ars of Popery v were daily increaſing. He then adjourn- 
ed the Parliament to the 21ſt of May, when they aſſem- 
bloed again with ſo much Diſtruſt of the King, t . 
were afraid of granting him the Supplies he requ 
The Frenab extended their Conqueſts it che Span Ne- 
terlanat, and Charles had abſolutely ſold his Neutrality 
to Lewis, The Commons addreſſed him again —. 
round y, and urged him to enter into an offenſive Lea 
with the Date againſt France, which his Majeſty 
lently..reſenttd, as an Infringement on his Pretogative ; 

the 26th of May, adjourned the Parliament to 

the-:r6th of July, Which was afterwards continued to 
the 15th of January. 

Tur Commons woke wow. w regilarly- divided into the 
Court. and Country Parties + Many Members had been 
A to aſſociate with the former, while Clifford was 
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ter out of private V | 
might certainly have been the Arbiter of Europe, if he 
had exerted himſelf in pleafing his People, who dread- 
ed his Attachment to France, and looked N r the Spaniſh 
Provinees as a Security to Holland, while they conſidered 
Holland as a Barrier to themſelves. The Court Party 
ſaid, a trading Nation, like Eagland, could not endure 
a tedious War; and that, by preſerving a Neutrality, 
England obtained the fingular Advantage of fole trading 
in Peace; The Country Party advanced, that, if the 
Power of France was not reduced, and brought to a 
more equal ballance, Eagland muſt, firſt or laſt, fight or 
ſubmit: For it was commonly the Fate of thoſe who 
kept themſelves neutral, when their Neighbours were at 

War, to become a Prey to the Conqueror. i 
In 1667, the King made the Triple League.; and, 
in 1672 he made War, without Advice” of the Parlia. 
ment: But he was ſupported in both; though the lat- 
ter was againſt the Intereſt of the Nation. How much 
then were the Parliament concerned, and obliged, to 
ſupply and aſſiſt his Majeſty in thoſe Alliances and War 
if it enſued, which were ſo much for the Intereſt of Exg- 
land, and entered into by the preſſing Advice of Parlif- 
ment? The Patriots cried out, Let his Hand rot off, 
that is not ſtretched out for this Affair! We will not 
ſtick .at/this, or that Sum or Thing; but we will go 
with his Majeſty to all Extremities. The Door towards 
France muſt be ſhut and guarded: So long as it is open, 
our Treaſure and our Trade will creep out, and their 
Religion will creep in. Alliances ought to be made 
againſt the French, without which, plainly, we can give 
no Account to ourſelves, or thoſe we repreſent, of giving 
Money. They conceived, it was not agreeable to the 
Uſage of Parliaments, to grant Supplies for Mainte- 
nance of Wars and Alliances, before they were ſignißed 
in Parliament: And they aſſerted, that it had been the 
Defire and Endeavour of Kings in all Ages, to engege 
the Parlaments in adviſing Var and Treaties of Alli- 
ance ; fur which there were ſeveral Precedents: As in 
Edat ard 


in Power: and many had been drawn in to join the lat- A. D. 
Views and Faction. His Majeſty '*77- 
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A. D. Edward the Third, Richard the Second, Henry the Fifth, 
1677. and James the Firſt, However, the King ſtill favoured 
France, even ſo far as to furniſh Lexis with military 
Stores, and to continue the Erg/i/ Troops in his Ser. 


vice, *till the Prince of Orange attached him to his In. li. 
tereſt: Though it ſhould be remembered, that Charlz W 
had got himſelf releaſed from his Engagement to main- m 


tain the Gooo Men, at his ewn Charge, for the Service 
of France. V 

THe King endeavoured to make the Dutch deſert 5 
their Confederacy, by entering into a ſeparate Peace; P 
for which Purpoſe, he conſented that the Prince of f. 
Orange ſhould come to England, and perſonally ſolicit C 
his Addrefies to the Princeſs Mary, the Duke of York's 
eldeſt Daughter, who was now 1n the 16th Year of her 
Age, and very amiable in her Perſon, The Prince ar- 
rived in October, and was graciouſly received by the King 
who ſeemed inclined to the Marriage between his Ne- 

hew and Niece, on Condition the Prince would previouſ- 
| | agree to the Terms of a general Peace. His Highneſs 
Rid. « He would never ſell his Honour for a Wife ;"* and 
the King found his People were ſo fond of his Nephew, 
that it was not ſafe to refuſe him the Princeſs, who had 
been educated in the Proteſtant Religion, and was Heir 
apparent to the Crown. Danby and Temple promoted 
this Alliance, which was diſagreeable to the Duke of 
Yurk, who yielded to the Match in Obedience to the 
King. The Marriage Contract was made on the 14th 
of Otcter, and the Princeſs was to have 40, ooo J. for 
her Portion: But the Nuptials were not celebrated till 
the 4th of Nowember, which was the Birth-day of the 
Prince, who then entered into the 27th Year of his Age. 
The Council, the City, and the whole Kingdom, teſlifi- 
ed their Joy upon this Occaſion; Which gave great Po- 
ularity to the King; for no Meaſure during his long 
ok gave ſuch general Satisfaction. 

WHEN his Majeſty told the Prince, he would beſtow 
his Niece upon him, he ſaid, «+ Nephew, remember 
that Love and War do not agree well together.“ He 
immediatel) conſulted with the Prince, a zout a Plan for 
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a general Peace; and it was agreed that France ſhould A. D. 
be obliged to leave a good Frontier for Flanders: But, 1677. 


as an Atonement to France for his Conſent to the Mar- 
riage, his Majeſty prolonged the Adjournment of Par- 
liament from the zd of December to the 4th of April; 
which was done with a View of preventing the Com- 
mons from engaging him in the War. 

Tu Prince and Princeſs of Orange embarked for 
Holland. where his Highneſs preſerved his Credit and 
Authority. He was now conſidered as the Head of the 
Proteſtant Party ; and nothing could make him ſwerve 
from the true Intereſt of his Country, nor from the 
common Intereſt of Europe. He had raiſed more Sieges, 
and loſt more Battles, it was ſaid, than any General of 
his Age had done. But his Defeats were manifeſtly 
due, in great Meaſure, to Circumſtances independant 
on him: And that Spirit, which even theſe Defeats 
could not depreſs, was all his own : For he lived to be 
the Centre of Union to a whole Confederacy againſt 
France; and was the Soul that animated and directed fo 
great a Body, 

Docrok Gilbert Sheldon, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
died on the 4th of Nowember, and was ſucceeded by Doc- 
tor William Sancroft, Dean of St. Paul's; — none 
of the Biſhops were fitted to fill the Metropolitan See, 
whom the Court could truſt. 


Ins French Monarch received the News of the Mar- A. D. 
riage of the Prince of Orange, as he would have done the 28. 


Loſs of an Army: And the Earl of Fever/ham, who was 
in the Confidence of the Duke of Hirt, was ſent to the 
French Court with the Propoſition of Peace. Sir II- 
liam Temple obſerves, that Charles ſuffered himſelf to be 
ſoftened by the Softneſs of France; and, contrary to 
his Engagement, continued to treat, inſtead of drawing 
the Sword. He made only a defenſive League with the 
States-General: And, initead of adhering to his Ad- 
journment of the Parliament till April, he ſummoned 
them to meet on the 15th of January; in Hopes that 
this inconſiderable League would produce wonderful 
Effects. | . 
His 
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A. D. His Majeſty told his Parliament on the 28th, that 0 
1678; he had t: ken Care forthe Preſervation of F/arders ; and BY " 
bad vid all the Means poſſible, by a Mediation, to t 
procurè an honourable and iate Peace for Chrijtendon, I 
He ſaid. it ſhould not be his Fault, if Peace could net! I 
be obtsined by Force, which could not be had any 1 
other Ways. That he had recalled his Troops from 
Frauce: But could not have leſs than go capital Ships 
coniantly maintained ; nor leſs than thirty or torty 1 t 
-thouſand Landmen. Tat he had borne the Chase v 
boch of a Rebellion in "rota, and a new War with I 
Ag iers e All which made him expect a-p/-niiful H ⁰ . 
Thus the Necaſſities of the King were always 454 10 
miu ant over the Intcreſt of the Itate; ; and his Majeſty u 
had no Inclination of declaring againſt France, though - 
C 


— 
« 


he bad made an Alliance with Holand, 

Tux 90 Ships were prepared, and 30, ooo Soldier; 
raiſed in a Month: But the Commons ſuſpetted che a 
King as much as ever; and their Eyes s were opened by 0 
the porn Rujel. und Cane %,; Sir William Coventry, F 
Sir Thomas Lee, Mr. Waller the Poet, Littleton. Poxub, N 
and Vaughan. Theſe were the chief Men that preſerved ſt 
the Nation from a very deccittul and practiſing Court, 1 4: 
and from a corrupt Houſe of Commons: For, by their tt 
Skill and Firmnels, from a {mall Number who began tt 
| the Oppoſition, they grew at laſt to be the Majority, V 
| They addrefie the King, to admit of nn Peace, where. I fa 

by the French King ſhould be leit in Poſteſſion of any ri 
greater Dominion or Power, than was left him vy the 
Pyrenean | reaty: But, after many Altercations both a: | w 
Home and Abroad, a Peace was concluded at Nemeguen, 1 D 
which gave France a much greater Accefiion of i erritory i} D 
and Power, than had been yielded to it by. the Tre:ty th 
of Hix la- Chatelle, in 1668, hi 
Tas Ambition of the en- Monarch was no longer N 
turned tosvards Hallau: For the Republic had been ſo N 
fortonate, or ſo cunniog, as to appear only as an Auxi- fr 
liary in a War, which had been commenced tor her 
Deſtruction: While ch- Empite and Spain, who were at I be 
h:ſt Auxiliarics, at lait became the principal Parties I as 
concerned 
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cuncerned. The Datch had engaged to make neither 
Truce nor Peace with Lewis, till he conſented to reſtore 
to Spain all he had conquered ſince the Fyrenean Treaty: 
But they dropped Spain at Nimeguen, as they had dropped 
France at Munſter, The States were induced to ſign a 
Treaty, on the 11th of Auguſt, that broke the Confede- 
racy, and gave great Advantage to France. This ſepa- 
rate Treaty of Peace was immediately followed by ano- 


ther between France and Spain; and ſome Months after 
* with all the confederate Powers, except the Duke of 
Lorrain, who could never obtain his Re-eftabliſhment. 


MAESTRICHT was reſtored to the Dutch; who, 


inſtead of loſing by this War, gained a Barrier; for 
* which Purpoſe Charleroi, Courtray, Oudenarde, Ath, 
* Ghent, and Limburg, were reſtored to the Spaniards. 


But Lewis reſerved Bouchain, Conde, Ypres, Valencennes, 


Cambray, Maubeuge, Aire, St. Omer, Caſſel, Charlemont, 
and ſome other Places, which made a conſiderable Parr 
of Flanders. He alſo retained Franche Comte; and got 
Friburg from the Germans, who confirmed the Treaties of 
Meſiphalia: While he took Care that Part of Pomerania 
ſhould be reſtored to Sweder. By the Treaties of Aix- 
la-Chapelle and Nimeguen, the French Monarch obtained 
the principal Strength of that Barrier, againſt which 
the Allies goaded themſelves almoſt to Death in the 
Wars of 1689 and 1702; when they made good the 
ſaying of Marſhal Schomberg, “That to attack this Bar- 
rier, was to take the Beaſt by his Horns.” 

THe Prince of Orange, three Days after the Peace 
was ſigned, attacked the Duke of Luxemberg at St. 
Denys, near Mans. The French loſt 2000 Men, and the 
Dutch as many : But the Prince had the Reputation of 
the Victory; which ſignalized his Bravery, and taxed 
him with the Neglect of Humanity. Thus the War 
was ended, which had continued fix Years ; and England 
was obliged to take up Arms againſt any Power who in- 
fringed the Peace. 

THe Views of his Britannic Majeſty were far from 
being anſwered ; becauſe the Dutch were as formidable 
as ever, and France was not ſo much inclined, as for- 

Vor. III. K merly, 


A. D. 
1678. 
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A. P. merly, to afliſt in eſtabliſhing a numerous ſtanding Army 
175 in England. There never had been ſeen, through the 


whole Courſe of Exgl/h Hiſtory, ſuch mutual Diltrutts 
between the Kings and Parliaments, as had ſubſiſted 
the laſt ſixty Years; it the Reigns of Henry the Third, 
and Richard the Second, are excepted. The Commons 
voted 70,c00/. for a ſolemn Funeral of his late Ma. 
jeſty, and for ereding a Monument to his Memory: 
But the Money was miſapplied by the King, who neg. 
lected to pay that Honour to the Memory of his Fa- 
ther. + They addreſſed the King to remove thoſe 
Counſellors who adviſed him to negle& their Addreſlcs 
about the State of Affairs abroad: But, inſtead of obli- 
ging them, he prorogued the Parliament to the 23d of 
Rs, when he opened the ſeventcenth Seſſion. 

Tur King told the Parliament, That he would 
'not ſuffer the old Method of paſling of Laws to be 
changed, by tacking together ſeveral Matters in one 
Bill ;** which the Lord Chancellor ſaid, «© Seemed to 
alter the whole frame and Conj/itution of Parliaments, 
and conſequently of the Government itſelf.” he 
Commons granted 619,380 J. for diſbanding the Army, 
and towards defraying the Expences of the Navy: 
But when his Majeſty demanded an additional Revenue 
of 300,000 /. a Year, they gave him a total Denial. 

THe Parliament was prorogued. cn the 15th of Jul, 
to the iſt of Augu// : But rhe eighteenth Seſſion was not 
opened till the 21ſt of Cœeler; betore which Time, the 
Nation was alarmed with the Diſcovery of that tamous 
Conſpiracy, known by the Name of the Pois H PLoT, 
and which makes one of the principal Periods of this 
Reign. 

WELWOOD ſays, That there was at that Time 
a Popiſh Plot; and that there has always becn one i1nce 
the Reformation, to ſupport, if not reſtore, che & 
Religion in Eng land, ſcarce any Body calls in Qucſtion.“ 
But he adds, What Superſtruciures might have been 


built upon an unqueſtionable Foundation; and * far 
ome 


4 Se: Vel. II. p. 284, 
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ſome of the Witneſſes of this Plot might come to dark- A. D. 
en Truth by ſubſequent Additions oi their own, mutt 1578. 


be deferred till the great Account be made before a 
higher Tribunal: And, till then, a great Part of the 
Popiſb Plat, as it was then ſworn to, will in all human 
Probability lie among the darkeſt Scenes of the Eng lib 
Hiſtory.“ An elegant and ſpirited Writer calls this, 
« A "Tranſaction which had its Root in Hell, and its 
Branches in the Clouds; and which, at the fame Time 


that it excites ſo much Curioſity, remains to this Hour 
almoſt inexplicable.” The Indulgence and Favour 


O 


which had been uniformly extended to Papiſts, and the 


immediate Danger of a Popiſh Succeſſor to the Crown, 


had prepared the Minds of the People to receive any 


Impreſſion againſt Popery : The two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment were inflamed, as well as the Populace : And the 
Courts of Juſtice were far from oppoſing the Torrent, 
which was opened upon the Papiits. 
CHRISTOPHER KIRK3BY, on the i 2th of Auguſt, 
came to the King in Sf. Fames's-Park, and ſaid to him, 
« Sire, keep within the Company ; your Enemies have 
a Deſign upon your Life, and you may be ſhot in this 
very Walk.“ It appeared, that Kirby had received this 
Information from Doctor Ezrae! Jonge, whom Burret 
calls a very mean Divine, poor, ſimple, and credulous, 
The Doctor was brought to the King, and delivered to 
him a Writing, or Narrative, conſiſting of forty-three 
Articles, in which were contained the Particulars of a 
complicated Plot, 1. To kill the King. 2. To ſubvert 
the Government. 3. To extirpate the Proteſtant Re- 
ligion, and eſtabliſh Popery. 'This Plot ſeems to be co- 
pied from that formed againſt Queen * Elizaleth in 
1584, and 1586: It was to ſtand upon the Oaths of 
a few infamous Witneſſes; and many Men loft their 
Lives on their Teſtimony. The King referred the 
Examination of this myſterious Affair to the Care of the 
Lord-Treaſurer Danby ; to whom it was pretended, that 
the chief Promoters and Authors of the Plat, were, Pope 


_ lunccem 
* See Vol. I. p. 144, and 146. 
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A D. Innocent the Eleventh ; Cardinal Howard ; Johannes Pau- 
1673. /us de Oliva, General of the Jeſuits at Rome; La Chaiſe, 


Confeſſor to Lewis the Fourteenth ; the Provincial of 
the Jeſuits in New Caſtile; the Provincial of the Jeſuits 
in England; the Benedictine Monks at the Savoy; the 
Jeſuits, and Seminary Prieſts, in England, who were 
about 1800; the Lords Poabis, Petre, Arundel of War. 
dour, Stafford, and othert Perſons of Quality. The 
King concluded the Whole to be a Fiction; and Danby 
was remiſs in his Enquiry : For Burnet ſays, If the 
Thing had been traced quick, either the Truth, or the 
Impoſture, of the whole Affair, might have been made 
appear. 

BEDINGFIELD, a ſeſuit, and Confeſſor to the 
Duke of Lord, received a Packet of Letters, which he 
imagined to be forged, to countenance ſome dark De- 
ſign ; and ſhewed them to the Duke, who promoted a 
cloſe Inquiry into the Conſpiracy before the Council, 
Tenge now introduced Titus Oates, as the firſt Diſcoverer 
of the Plot; who was himſelf proud, ignorant, and the 
moſt infamous of Mankind. He was bred a Clergyman 
at Cambridge; and had enjoyed a ſmall Vicarage in Kent: 
But was indicted for Perjury, and eſcaped on Board the 
Fleet, where he officiated as a Chaplain, till he was 
diſmiſſed upon Complaint of ſome unnatural Practices 
too indecent for the eu of Hiſtory. He ſoon be- 


came a Convert to the Jeſuits, who allowed him Nine- 
Pence a Day, and ſent him to S. Omers ; from whence 
he went into Spain, and was now returned to Exgland, 
furniſhed with thoſe Materials of which Jonge had com- 
poſed his Narrative. He ſpoke to Burnet with great 
Fury againſt the Jeſuits, and ſaid he would have their 
Blood ; for that he had gone among them on Purpoſe 
to betray them: © Which, ſays the Biſhop, gave me 
ſuch a Character of him, that I could have no Regard 

to any Thing he either ſaid, or ſwore, after that.“ 
TONGE, Oates, and Kirkby, were examined before 
the Council, on the 28th of September: After which, 
feveral of the Perſons, whom they had named as Con- 
ſpirators, were apprehended ; particularly, Sir George 
a ateman, 
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I akeman, Phyſician to the Queen; Mr. Edward Cole- A. D. 
man, Secretary to the Duke of York; and eight Jeſuits. 
Letters were found belonging to Coleman; which ſerved 
to corroborate ſome Part of the Teſtimony given by 
Oates, and diffuſed a general Pannic throughout the Na- 
tion; becauſe it was conceived, that the active and en- 
terprizing Spirit of the Jeſuits, was dangerous to every 
other Communion, as their Miſſionaries had penetrated 
into the remoteſt Regions, and were afraid of no Dan- 
ger to eſtabliſh their Doctrine, in Oppoſition to all 
States, whether Proteſant or Greek in Europe, Mahome- 
tan in Afia, or Pagan in Africa and America. Oates had 
ſworn, that the Jeſuits were not only to murder the 
King: But that the great Fire of London had been their 
Work, and it was determined in like Manner to burn 
all che chief Cities in Erg/and-; as alſo to make Inſur- 
rections, Rebellions, and Maſſacres, in all the three 
Kingdoms, till the Proteſtant Religion was utterly ex- 
tirpated. Such was the Pre- poſſeſſion of the Nation, 
that theſe chimerical Notions were greedily ſwallowed ; 
though the Pill, even as gilded by Oates, muſt have re- 
quired more than the Stomach of an Ofrich for any 
Kind of Digeſtion. | 
| Wurz the general Deluſion was ſpreading, IKe a 
Circle formed by a Stone in a ſmooth and placid Lake; 
the Truth of the Conſpiracy was ſo much confrmed by 
the Death of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, that it was almoſt 
criminal to deny the Reality of the Plot. This Gen- 
tleman was an eminent Juſtice of the Peace, that lived 
t near Whitehall, and had ſworn Oates to his Narrative; 
r which made it univerſally believed that he was killed 
- by the Papiſts, and his Body concealed in a Ditch 
D near Primroſe-Hill, between London and Hamp ſlead, where 
] it was found on the 17th of Ofober, after he had been 
miſſing five Days. His own Sword was flicking in 
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e the Body: His Rings were upon his Fingers; and Mo- 
s ney in his Pocket. The Jury, upon the Coroner's In- 
- queſt, and the Advice of Surgeons, gave their Verdict, 
e that his Death proceeded from Suffocation and Strang- 


by ling, Their Verdi& ſcems juſtified by the Account 
3 given 
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A.D. gion of this Matter by Biſhop Burnet, who ſays he 
1678. ſaw the Body, which was marked all over with Bruiſes 
of the Breaft, and the Neck was broken, with a Mark 
all round it, an Inch broad, which ſhewed he was 
— The dead Body of Gedfrey was publickly ex- 
por in the Streets of London; which excited in the 
roteſtants as much Hatred againſt the Papiſts, as the 
dead Body of Lucretia did againſt the Targuins, or that 
of Julius Cæſar againſt the Conſpirators in Rome. His 
Funeral was performed with uncommon Solemnity; the 
| Corpſe being preceded through the principal Streets of 
| the City by 72 Clergymen, and followed by above 1000 
Perſons of Diſtinction, to S/. Martin's in- tbe-Ficllu. But 
in what Manner this Magiſtrate met with his Death 
was never certainly known; though it was in general, 
| at firſt, attributed to the Papiſts, and afterwards to the 
| Duke of York in particular; to whom he had never been 
an Enemy. 

Tus Popiſh Plot was calculated rather to terrify, 
than to convince ; and the King was unwilling to ſay 
much concerning it to his Parliament, which met on the 
21% of Ofeter : But both Houſes gave their Sanction 
to the popular Belief, by rendering the Affair of much 
greater Importance than it deſerved. - Oates was called 
ihe Saviour of the Nation ; though he was evidently the 
greateſt Villain in it: He had a Penſion of 1200 J. a 
Year ; and ſuch bountiful Encouragement brought forth 
new Witneſles. 

Tu Earl of Poavis, the Viſcount Stafford, the Lords 
Arundel, Petre, and Bellaſis, all Papiſts, were committed 
to the Tower, and impeached of High - Treaſon. Sir 
Henry Tichteurn, and others, were impriſoned : While 
one Milliam Bedhe, who aſſumed the Title of Captain, 
became a ſecond Witneſs in the Plot ; but with a Cha- 
racer as infamous 3s Oates, This new Witneſs de- 
clared, that Sir Edmundbury Gedfrey was murdered in 
Somerſet- Houſe; and he made great Acditions to the 
Conſpiracy as ſtated by Oates : Boon which, the Laws 
were more rigidly put in Execution againſt the Papiſts, 


and the King abandoned them to the W of 
eir 


| 
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their Enemies; at a Time when Reaſon was clouded 
with Fear, and Humanity ſtifled with Paſtion. 

STALEY, a Popiſh Banker in Covent-Garden, was 
accuſed with a Deſign of murdering the King. He 
died on Account of this Accuſation ; though Car/arrs, 
a very vile Scotchman, was his Accuſer ; — a very un- 
juſt one, if Burnet is to be credited. Oates, and Bed- 
he, had even the Audacity to accuſe the Queen, of be- 
ing concerned in a Plot againſt the Life of her Huſ- 
band: But the King deſpiſed the Inſult on his injured 
Coniort, and ordered Oates to be confined ; nor could 
the daring Informer obtain his Liberty, without making 
Applications to the Parliament; which was ſoon after- 
wards diſſolved. 

COLEMAN was brought to his Trial, on the 27th 
of November, before Lord Chief Juſtice Scroggs, who 
owed his Riſe to the Earl of Danby, and was more va- 
jued for a good Readineſs in ſpeaking well, than either 
for Learning in his Profeſſion, or for any moral Virtue : 
Therefore, ſays Burnet, it was a melancholy Lag to 


A&A. BY 
1678. 


ſee ſo bad, ſo ignorant, and ſo poor a Man raiſed up, 


to that great Poſt, The Witneſſes produced againſt him 
were Qatgs and Bedloe: He was condemned as a Traitor, 
and executed: But perſiſted to the laſt Moment in the 
Denial of the Crimes for which he was ſentenced to die. 
ireland,” Pickering, and Grove, who were all Jeſuits, were 


likewiſe convicted, by the ſame Evidence; and exe- 


cuted, with Proteſtations of their Innocence: But Oates 
ſeverely ſuffered in the next Reign, on a Charge of Per- 
jury againſt theſe Men; for it was then dangerous to 


affirm, that there was a Popiſb Plot in 1678: Though, 


at this Time, both Houſes of Parliament concurred in 
2 a former Vote that the Papiſts had entered 
into a 

King, the State, and the Proteſtant Religion.“ 


orrid and treaſonable Conſpiracy azainit the. 


Tye King diſſolved the Parliament, in 1679: But. 


no Interruption was given to the Piofecution of the 
Catholics accuſcd of the Plot, after the next Parl.ament 
aſſembled. Hill, Green, and Berry, were executed ſor 
the Murder of Godfrey, upon che Evidence of Prance, 

K 4 who 
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who ſwore they committed it at Somer/et- Houſe : But they 
denied the Fact to the laſt, and their Innocence was 
afterwards believed. The five Jeſuits, }bitebread the 
Provincial, Harcourt, Fenwick, Gawen, and Turner, were 
next tried for the Plot, on the old Evidence, with the 
Addition of Dugdale, a new Witneſs, of a better Cha. 
rater than the others. Gaben offered to undergo the 
Ordtal, or fiery Trial, over red-hot Plow-ſhares, as a 
"Feft of his Innocence: Which was refuſed; becauſe 
that Cuftom had been aboliſhed ſince the Reign of EA. 
ward the Confefſor, whoſe Queen Editba was the laſt who 
underwent that Kind of Trial, in 1044. They were 
condemned, together with Langhorn an eminent Popiſh 
Counſellor-at-Law of the Temple; and they all ſolemnly 
declared their Innocence when they were executed. 
Tuk Trials, and Executions, of all theſe Men were 
deheld, by the Populace, with that Kind of unchari- 
table Joy, which had been ſhewn to the Regicides of 
the late King. There certainly was a Deſign to render 
the King abſolute, and introduce the Popiſh Religion 
ro which the King himſclf had long contributed : But 
it was generally believed, that the Jeſuits intended to 
kill the King, and place the Duke of York on the 
Throne, as more proper to advance their Deſigns than 
his Brother. This Belief was founded on the Kredit of 
very infamous Witneſſes; nor could the Proteſtations of 
dying Men invalidate the Teſtimony, The Jeſuits were 
4 br of approving Equivocations, and mental Reſer- 


vations; on which Account their Declarations of Inno- 


cence were diſregarded ; notwithſtanding Whitebread, 
with the Rope round his Neck, teſtified an Abhorence 
of this Doctrine. Þ+ Garnet the Jeſuit, and the other 
Conſpirators concerned in the Gunpowder-Plot, ſeven- 
ty-four Years before, freely acknowledged their Trea- 
ſon : I/'litebread, and his Fellow-Sufferers, denied the 
Charge ; and, what is remarkable, Berry died a Pro- 
teſtant; of which the Papiſts made their Advantage with 
Regard to the others. There was Matter enough to 
work 
® See Vol. I. 9.150. 
+ See Vol, II. . 179. 
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work on the Fears and Apprehenſions of the Nation : 
So it was not to be wondered at, if Parliaments were 
hot, and Juries were eaſy, in their Proſecution ; while 
the People were terrified with the RecolleCtion of the 
Iriſb Maſſacre in 1641.* 

Tus Informers next proceeded on their Charge againſt 
Sir George Wakeman, the Queen's Phyſician ; which was 
looked upon as equal to a Charge againſt her Majeſty ; 
becauſe he was accuſed of an Intention to poiſon the 
King, for the ſake of a Reward of 15,000/. from the 
Jeſuits, Here the Informers began to be ſuſpected, and 
Humanity to prevail in the Nation. The King was 
convinced of the Innocence of his Queen : Lord 
Chief Juſtice Scroggs, who had before indecently encou- 
raged the Witneſſes, began now to difcountenance them : 
And the Jury acquitted the Priſoner; as alſo three others, 
who were Benedictine Prieſts, charged of being concern- 
ed in the Plot. This fixed a laſting Reproach upon the 
Witneſſes, and made all their Veracity ſuſpected. Bar- 
net even ſays, that Oates and Bedloe, by their Behaviour, 
detracted more from their own Credit, than all their Ene- 
mies could have done. The former talked of all Perſons 
with inſufferable Inſolence; and the latter was a ſcan- 
dalous Libertine in his whole Deportment ; though, on 
his Death-Bed, he acquitted the Queen of being con- 
cerned in the Plot. 

Tu late Executions were generally imputed to the 
Duke of Buckingham and Lord Shafteſbury, who drove 
them on, in Expectation that ſome of the Criminals 
would think of ſaving themſelves by accuſing the Duke 
of York : But the taking away ſo many Lives, on the 
Credit of ſuch Witneſſes, ſank the Credit of the Plot, 
aud took away the Porce of what was certainly true, 
that the whole Party had been contriving a Change of Reli- 
gion by a foreign Aſſiſtance. Every Execution abated the 
Heat of the Nation ; like a new Bleeding, which allays 
the Rage of a Fever; and the Death of F//iam, Lord 
Viſcount Stafford, greatly 8 the popular Fervor. 
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Jule Nobleman was the younger Son of the old Earl. 
of All, and Uncle to the preſent Duke of Neryalk. 
He marricd the Heireſs of the great Family of the Szaf- 
fords © And, from the very Commencement of the Civil 
Wars, had maintained an unſhaken Loyalty, He had 
entered into Schemes for procuring a Toleration to the 
Catholics ; or, at leaſt, a Mitigation of the penal Laws 
enadted againſt them; and had offered the King 
100,0c0/7. when he was at Breda, * for that Purpoſe : But 
he was originally charged by Oates, as a principal Per- 
ſon concerned in the Pepiſb Plot. His Lordſhip had de- 
nied the Fact he was charged with before the Houſe of 
Peers; after which, he ſurrendered himſelf to the Lord 
Chief Juſtice, and was committed to the Tower, with 
the other Catholic Lords, in 1678; whoſe Impeach- 
ments, aſter ſo long an Interval, were vehemently re- 
newed by the Commons. If Mr. North, or Sir John 
Rereſby, are to be credited, Lord Stafford was ſelected by 
the Commons for inevitable Deſtruction; becauſe, he was 
old, naturally timorous, and had leſs Popularity than 
any of the other Catholic Lords. 

THe Lord Chancellor had been created Earl of Not- 
ringham, and was now appointed Lord High Steward for 
conducting this Trial; which was very auguitly opened 
in Weſiminſier Hall, on the zoth of November, and con- 
tinued five Days. His Lordſhip was charged, in the 
Names of all the Commons of Ergl/and, with having 
imaginęd and contrived to murder the King, 20 introduce 
Popery, and ſubvert the Government, He pleaded Net 
Gailty ; and the Witneſſes produced againſt him were 
Oates, Dugdale, and Turberwille. The Managers for the 
Commons urged the firing the City and burning the Na- 
vy, the calling in French Armies, the wild 1:4, and Spa- 
1/4 Pilgrims. The Witneſſes ſwore, that the Priſoner 
Was, to be Pay maſter of the Papal Army; and that he 
had encouraged them to murder the King. His Lord- 
ſhip made a pathetic Defence, remarked the Infamy of 
the Witneſles, and proteſted his own Innocence, with 
that Force of Simplicity, which drew Compaſſion from 

4 his 
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his Auditors. He remembered them, how faithfully he 
had ſerved the King in the late Wars; how much him- 
ſelf, his Wite, and Family, had ſuffered on that Ac- 
count: how eafily he might have prevented thoſe Mi- 
ſerics, it he would have turned a Rebel; and conſe- 

uently, how improbable it was, that, in his old Age, 
and happy Circumſtances, he ſhould be guilty of io hor- 
rid a Crime, proved only againſt him by the incredible 
Stories of three intamuus Men. Sir Villiam Jones, Sir 
Francis Winnington, and Mr. Powle, ſummed up the whole 
Evidence, with ſuch amazing Art and Addreis, that 
the Priſoner was found guilty by Fifty- ive Voices 
againſt Thirty-one: And, when he received his unex- 
pected Sentence, he ſaid, God's holy Name be praiſed ! 
He was promiſed his Life, if he would confeſs the Plot : 
But, to his laſt Moment, he denied that he knew any 
Thing of ſuch a Conſpiracy. This unfortunate Noble- 
man was bcheaded on Tower-h1i//, on the 29th of De- 
cember ; when he proteſted his Innocence with ſuch a 
Strain of exalted Fortitude, Chriſtian Devotion, and pa- 
thetic Charity, that he drew Tears from the Spectators, 
who before had treated him with a brutal Indecency. 
The Executioner ſighed as he gave the fatal Stroke, 
which laid Sz2ford at Reſt, in the 68th Year of his Age; 
and a melancholy Silence ſeized on all the Multitude, 
which ſhewed, however their Paſſions had been inflas 
med, they were not diveſted of Humanity. 

THis was the End of the Plot, for which ſo much 
Blood had been ſhed, on the Evidence of ſuch Witneſſes, 
who were never credited by the King. Therefore, it 
ſeems ſtrange, that his Majeſty ſhould withhold the moſt 
amiable Privilege of his Prerogative from this unhappy, 
venerable Peer; eipecially as he had been abſolved, on 
his Trial, by ſome Lords, who had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their Averſion to Popery But Viſcount Szaf- 
ford was ſacrificed to pleaſe the Populace, as. well as 
the Earl of Strafford had been Forty Years before : 
Though, in 1685, Oates, the ſurviving Witneſs, was ſe- 
verely puniſhed, and the Lords voted a Reverſal of Sta- 
ford's Attainder, ** 4 74 Deſign, ſays Mr, North, 
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is to drive Men upon Changes that are to terminate in 
their own Confuſion, and Perdition, it is not to be at- 


tempted without an extreme Inſanity of Mind, or Infa- 


tuation in the Generality of the People, by way of Poſtu- 
latum, to be well eſtabliſhed by previous Experiments 
upon them.” It is certain, the Nation had great Reaſon 
to dread the Introduction of Popiſh Prieſts, and the Ex- 
tention of Popery : That more than a Toleration might be 
apprehended : And Oates lighted the Firebrand, which 
immediately alarmed the whole Kingdom. If the Peo- 
ple were too weak and credulous ; they were drove on 
by the wicked and deſigning Leaders of a Party, who 
painted the Papiſts in ſuch Colours as if they had been 
io many Devils. Barbarity is the Attendant of Deluſi- 
on; and that Credulity which was ſhewn to this Plot, 
is a Diſgrace to the Nation: For it ſeems to ſtand on 
fuch feeble Legs, that, in Honour to Humanity, it 
mould be conſigned to Oblivion. But one Plot gave 
riſe to another; and theſe Oateſan Storms, as North 
calls them, were not only confined to Exgland: Their 
Rice was felt in Scotland and Ireland; while Proteſtant Plots 
were formed in Fxgland, to favour the Ends of the Papiſts. 
The Meel-tub Plot, in 1679, occafioned only Diſgrace 
to the Popiſh Party: But, in 1681, a Pretefant Plot, to 
murder the King, began to be credited ; and, in 1083, 
the Rye Houſe Plan was diſcovered, which ſmeared the 
Scaffold with the nobleſt Blood of Erg/and; and Patriots 
died for Religion as well as Liberty. The monſtrous 
Character which Cicero particularly applies to Cataline, 
the Conſpirator, may be applied to the Witneſſes brought 
to prove theſe Conſpiracies: For they would make Men 
delieve that there were now as many Conſpirators in 
England, as there were in Rome, under the Reign of 
Commodus, or any of the ſucceeding Emperors to the 
Lime of Con/tantine. In 1684, Oates: was impri- 


ſoned for his Perjury, and ſuffered ſeverely for it in the 


Reign of James the Second : While, the ſame Year that 
his Impriſonment began, the ſurviving Popiſh Lords 
were admitted to Bal, and releaſed from a fix Years 


Confinement in the Tower, Upon the whole of theſe. 
ei : 
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F Plats, Burnet ſays, © There were the laſt Words of dy- A. D. 


ing Men on their Death-beds, againſt the laſt Words of 1678. 
* thoſe that ſuffered : That theſe Things put a Man quite 
in the Dark ; and in this Miſt Matters muſt be left. till 
the great Revelation of all Secrets.“ 

Ir is now proper to return to the Buſineſs of Parlia- 
ment, and other Matters, which were in Agitation, from 
the Murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, in 1678, to the 
Execution of Lord Stafford in 1680. His Majeſty open- 
ed the eighteenth Seſſion of the ſecond Parliament, on 
the 21ſt of October, with a Speech, in which he told 
them, that the well ſecuring of what was left in Flanders 
obliged him to keep up his Troops, inſtead of diſhand- 
ing them. He ſaid, he had been informed of a Deſign 
againſt his Perſon by the ſeſuits; and would leave the 
Matter to the Law. And he concluded, with his uſual 
Complaint, that his Revenue was under great Anticipa- 
tions, and at beſt was never equal to the conſtant Ex- 

nce of Government. The Chancellor added, that 
though the Peace was very far from what his Ma- 
jeſty could have wiſhed ; yet it was fuch a Peace as 
his Neighbours were refolved to have. The Earl of 
Danby informed the Lords of the Popiſb Plot, and there- 
by offended the King, who told his Miniſter, that he 
had given the Parliament a Handle to ruin himſelf ; 
which Danby afterwards found to be true. The Parlia- 
ment addreſſed the King on that Occaſion, and gave 
ſeveral Teſtimonials of their Loyalty ; particularly, by 
paſſing a Bill to prevent the Danger from ſo many Pa- 
piſts fitting in Parliament ; which was intended even to 
reach the Duke of York, and exclude him from the 
Succeſſion to the Crown. 

PopERY was now called Idolatry; and the King 
bent ſo far beneath the Fury of this collected Storm, as 
to deſire the Parliament to think of ſome more effectu - 
al Means for the Conviction of Popiſh Recuſants. He 
promiſed to join in all the Ways chat might eſtabliſh a 


. 


firm Security of the Proteſtant Religion to the End of 
the World. But they ſtill doubted his Intentions ; and 
the Commons ſent Sir 7o/eph William/on, a — of 

/ eir 


A. D their Houſe, and Secretary of State, to the Toxrer, for out 
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1678: councer-ſigning ſeveral Commiſſions granted to Popiſh | Sta 
Officers; and many Warrants for them to continue their ſub 

| Commands, without qualifying themſelves according to Po 
| the late Act oi Parliament. The King immediately e- Pe: 
leaicd his Secretary, and the whole Cry of the Nation 1 2 

was againſt Popery. dhe 

Bes1DEs the Bill paſſed to diſable Papiſts from fitting Þ Ye 

in Parliament, there was another for diſbanding the Þ n. 


Army, and a Third for raiſing the Militia. On the I 2 


He ſhewed himiclf willing to recall his Forces from 2 
Flanders : But abſolutely rejected the Militia Bill; de- th 
claring he would not put the Militia out of his Power, f 
for one Hour. The Papiſts were now expelled ſrom P 
their Seats in Parliament by a new Teſt, in which Tran- * 
ſubſtantiation was not only renounced, but the Worſhip cl 


of the Virgin Mary and the Saints, as practiſed in the t 
Church of Nome, was declared Idolatrous. Nor was the 


Duke of York ſecure under the excepting Claule ; and, T 
while Danby was impeached {ſor his dminiſtration, the ' 
Duke was to be excluded for his Religion. « 
Tre Lord-Treaiurer, Thomas Earl of Danby, was ( 
confidered as the Prime Minifter ; and a ſtrong Party 
was formed to ruin him, in the ſame Manner as the a 
Duke of Buckingham had been purſued in 1626, * Mr, 
Montague, who had been Ambaſſador in France, pro- ; 


duced two Letters to the Houſe of Commons, ſubicri- 
bed by the Earl of Danby, which diſcovered to the | 
Houſe, from whence the Delays had proceeded with 
regard to the War againſt France, It was evident, that | 
theſe Delays were occaſioned by the King, and that the | 
Earl acted only by his Orders, in negociating a priyate | 
Penfion-Treaty with Lewis. However, on the 23d of 
December, Danby was impeached by the Commons, on 
a Charge of fix Articles ; whereby he was acculed, of 
engrofiing to himſelf Regal Power, by treating in Mat- 
ters of Peace and War, with foreign Princes and Am- 
baſſadors, and giving Ioftruftions to Ambaſſadors, with- 
bs 55 out 
See Vel. II. p. 204. 
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* out the Participation of either of the Secretaries of xz D. 
State, or his Majeſty's Council; of endeavouring to 1678. 


| ſubvert the Government, by introducing arbitrary 
power, and continuing the Army; of negociating a 
peace for the French King, upon Terms diſadvantageous 
to England; of concealing the Popiſh Plot; of waſting 
the King's Treaſure, by iſſuing 231,602 J. within two 
” Years, for unneceſſary Penſions, and ſecret Services; 
and of indireQly procuring to himſelf feveral conſider- 

able Gifts and Grants from the Crown. 
ALL theſe Articles were charged as ſo many Acts of 
| Treaſon : But the Lords reflected on the Buſineſs of the 
Earl of Strafford, and on conſtructive Treaſon ; becauſe 
this was conſidered as a Device to condemn a Man, for 
a Fact which was not criminal by Law. The Lords 
were againſt the Commitment, which the Commons 
impatiently deſired; and the Earl of Carnarvon ex- 
claimed againſt the Proſecution, by merrily laying open 
the ill Fate of ſuch Proſecutors ; For, {aid his Lordſhip, 
„The Earl of E/ex was run down by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and my Lord Bacon ran down Sir Walter Raleigh: The 
Duke of Buciingham, ran down my Lord Bacon; and 
the Earl of Sgraſtard ran down the Duke of Buckingham : 
Sir Harry Lane ran down the Earl of Strafford; and 
Chancellor Hyde ran down Sir Harry Lane. He humo- 
ouſly told the Fate of all theſe Proſecutors, and added; 
„The Earl of Danby ran down Chancellor Has: But 
what will become of the Earl of Darby your Lordſhips 
beſt can tell; Yet let me ſee the Man that dare run the 
Earl of Danby down, and we ſhall ſoon fee what will 
become of him.” 
D ANBY reverted Part of the Charge on Montague; 
and made himſelf appear innocent as to the ſevereſt 
Part of the reſt. He declared, He had delivered it 
as his conſtant Opinion, that France was the worſt Inte- 
reſt his Majeſty could embrace; and that they were the 
Nation in the World from whom, he believed, he ought 
to apprehend the greateſt Danger ; and who had both 
his Perſon and his Government, under the laſt Degree of 
Contempt.“ He added,“ He had Reaſon to _ 
at, 


A. D.that, in the Houſe of Commons, the Matter of his 
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Charge, if proved, was not thought to amount to Trea- 
ſon, either by Statute or Common Law : And he hoped 
their Lordſhips had too ſad an Example in their Memory, 
ever to aſſiſt the making of Treaſon by Accumulation,” 
His Lordſhip hereby referred to the Caſe of the Earl of 
Strafford: * But heeſcaped his Fate; though Strafford was 
no more guilty of Treaſon in the Eye of Charles the Firſt, 
than Danby was in the Opinion of Charles the Second, 
Both Miniſters were = of Miſdemeanors, by doing 
Violence to the Conſtitution, in exerting the miniſterial 
Prerogative ; which cannot be an Excuſe to a Miniſter 
in ſuch a limited Kingdom as England, though he ſhould 
Act only in Obedience to the King; whoſe Commands 
it is Virtue to diſobey, when they are repugnant to the 
Laws; for theſe Laws will bring any Miniſter to an 
Account, notwithſtanding the Sovereign may protect 
him from Puniſhment, in any Caſe except that of an 
Attainder, which was what occaſioned the Deſtruction 
of the Earl of S:rafford. 

His Majeſty was afraid of expoſing his Miniſter to 
the Reſentment of the Commons, with whom he was 


difguſted for their violent Proſecution of the Popiſh- 


Plot, and for their Practices in attempting to alter the 
Eſtabliſhment of the Militia, He juſtly apprehended 
that his Brother would be ſtruck at, as openly as his 
Miniſter; and he found no Hopes of removing the 
Difficulties with which his Court was Trurrounded, but 
by diffolving the Parliament. The Nation was univer- 
ſally inflamed with the ſtrongeſt Prejudices ; and it was 
neceſſary to apply a violent Remedy, when the Diſeaſe 


was deſperate. The King contented himſelf at firit 


with the Prorogation of the Parliament, from the zoth 
of December to the 10th of February following: But the 


Duke of York, and the Earl of Darby, found it their 


Intereſt to have a Diffolution before that Time. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 24th of January, the King diſſolved 


the Parliament by Proclamation ; declaring the om 


® See Vol. II. p. 221, 
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of this Proceeding to be, * The many Inconveniencies A. D. 

* ariſing from the over-long Continuance of one and the 1678, 

” ſame Parliament.” He promiſed to call a new Parlia- 

ment, which was to aſſemble at Weſtminſter, on the 6th 

of March: But the Expectations of the Court were not 

* anſwered by this Diſſolution. | 

* Thvs ended the ſecond, or the Long-Parliament, 

which had continued ſeventeen Years, eight Months, 

* and fixteen Days. It was propoſed by the Lords, in 

1675, to addreſs the King and diſſolve the Parliament; 

| becauſe it was manifeſt the two Houſes could no longer 

maintain the Correſpondence that was neceſſary. Bar 

the Bench of Biſhops was againſt it, and it was not 

carried: Though it was ſaid, a ſtanding Parliament 
changed the Conſtitution of the Kingdom: That the Kin 
no more conſulted with his People, who were cut o 
from their Liberty of electing, and had no more a true 
Repreſentative : That a Parliament of ſuch along Con- 
tinuance would be either an Engine to ſell the Liberties 
of their Country ; or would join with the People againft 
the Crown, by rendering themſelves popular; and, in 
either Caſe, it might be deſtructive to the Conſtitusion. 
This Parliament was very liberal to the King, and fa- 
yourable to the Miniſters, for the firſt rwelve * : af- 
ter which, they grew jealous of the Alliance the King had 
contracted with France; and at laſt oppoſed the Growth 
of Popery, as zealouſly as the firſt Long Parliament + had 
done in 1642. The Sparks of Faction preſerved the 
Flame of Liberty; and the Differences between the 
King and the Parliament kept the Confiitution entire, 
when it was threatened with a Wreck. It is true, that 
many Members were purchaſed either with ready Money 
or Penſions; which was ſo publickly practiſed, after 
Clifford preſided at the Treaſury, that the Name and 
Price of every Man were publicly known. Yet they 
had got it among them for a Maxim, which contributcd 
not a little to the Preſervation of the Kingdom, while 
it was in ſuch Hands, “ That, as they muſt not * 

| e 


* See this Vol. p. 57. f See Pal, II. p. 228. 
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A. D. the King too much at a Time, leſt there ſhould be ng 


1679 . more Uſe of them; ſo they were to take Care not to 
ſtarve the Court, leſt they ſhould be ſtarved themſelves,” ard 


And if they were ſtigmatized with the Epithet of the 
Penſionary Parliament; their Venality was equalled by 
thoſe who pretended to more Integrity ; and who be. 


ſtowed upon this Parliament ſuch an ignominious Appel. Þ ” 
lation, that they themſelves might the more readily s : 
prevail upon others to ſwallow the gilded Pill of Cor. 1 
ruption, when adminiſtered by their own Hands. | = 

A. D. ROBERT SPENCER, Earl of Sunderland, was ap- * 
2579: pointed Secretary of State, in the Room of Sir Jινt zn. 


Williamſon. The Earl of Danby reſigned his Staff, and | 
the Treaſury was put into Commiſſion, under the Direc. 85 
tion of Arthur Capel Earl of Ee, Laurence Hyde, Bro- 
ther to the Earl of Clarendon, Sir Fohn Ernl/ey, Sir Ed. I a! 
award Deering, and Sidney Godolphin. But the King 
granted Danby a full Pardon under the Great Seal: WW u 
And, by his Advice, prevailed upon the Duke of York Wl x. 
to quit the Kingdom, and retire to Braſſels, with his de 
Family : All which was done for Fear of the new Parlia- by 
ment, which was ex pedted to be more refractor) than I t. 
the former. The Court intereſted i:ſelf in the Election, 
more than ever had been done ſince the Foundation of, I u. 
the Monarchy, The People thought their A was at ). 
Stake, on Account of the Popiſh Conſpiracy. And the r 
Preſbyterians, out of the Dread of Popery, acted ſo in 
ſtrenuouſly in Conjunction with the Epiicopalians, by le 
ſplitting their Frecholds, and multiplying the Votes of pi 
Freeholders, that the Court had no Expectation of a pt 
Majority. m 
Tag Third Parliament met, on the th of March; C 
when the King expreſſed his Deſire of Unanimity; II. 
ſaid, he had conſented to the Excluſion of the Popiſh Il yy 


Lords in Parliament; and commanded his Brother to 
abſent himſelf abroad, becauſe he would not leave mali- 0! 
cious Men room to ſay, he had not removed all Cauſes 

which could be pretended to influence him towards Po- 0 
piſn Counſels: He declared, he was ready to join in as 


ſuch farther Laws as might ſecure the Kingdom againſt 
Popery : 
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popery: But remembered them, that he wanted Supplies A. D. 
pr ſeveral Occaſions. And he concluded, as he begun, 1679. 
with his earneſt Deſires to have this a HeaiinG-Par- 
© LIAMENT. : A 
raue Lord Chancellor made a long Harangue, and 
aid, The Reſults of this Council ſeem to be deciſive 
-F of the Fate of theſe Kingdoms for many Ages; and 

are like to determine us either to 4 raw or Miſery, 
of a very long Duration. Foreign Nations have laid it 
down for a Maxim in Politics, that Erg/and can never 
be deſtroyed but by itſelf ; and that it is in vain to make 
any Attempts upon this Nation, until they be in ſome 
| great Diſorder and Confuſion among themſelves.” He 
exhorted them, to act as if they had but one Heart; 
and directed the Commons to proceed to the Choice of 
a Speaker. | 
Tus Commons elected Mr. Edward Seymour, Treas» 
ſurer of the Navy, one of the Privy-Council, and Spea- 
ker to the laſt Parliament. This Gentleman would have 
I declined the Chair; and the King wanted it to be filled 
by Sir Thomas Meres: But the Commons perſiſted in 
cheir Choice; and the King excepted againſt Mr. Sey+ 
aur, without athgning any Reaſon ; though the King 
- W refuſed to confirm him, becauſe he was an Enemy to 
Danty. The Commons ſaid, this was an ominous 
Thing, to ſtumble at the Threſhold, before they were 
in the Houfe: hey were ſo tenacious of their Privi- 
leges, and the King of his Prerogative, that they diſ- 
puted about this latter to the 13th, when the King 
prorogued the Parliament to the $34 on a Compro- 
miſe that both Candidates ſhould be ſet aſide. The 
Commons then nominated Will:am Gregory, Serjeant at 
Law, who was approved by the King : But the Point 
was ſeteled, that the Right of eleciing a Speaker was 
in the Houſe, and that the Confirmation was a Thing 

of Courſe. | 
Txs Commons were determined to wreak their Re- 
ſentment on the Earl of Danby, whom they conſidered 
as the Author of the late Controverly ; and they revived 
his Impeachment, notwithitanding his Pardon ; wine 
they 
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f. D. they ſaid could not impede a Proſecution of Parliament. *"* 
1579. The King went to the Houſe to intercede for Danby; IT. 
— who, he ſaid, had acted in every Thing by his Orders, I ©! * 
and was no Way criminal. The Peers wanted to ſhift the I ft 
Proſecution by a Bill of Baniſhment : But the Commons 5 
were inflexible ; and the Lords ordered Danby to be taken I ©? 
into Cuſtody, who ſurrendered for fear of being attaint. 
ed, and was committed to the Tower on the 23d of Jar 
April. He had more to anſwer for than the late Ear! — 
of Clarendon; had as many Enemies, and was as violent- Th 
ly purſued : Yet he had the Fortitude to ſtand his Trial, 4 
inſtead of flying Abroad, as that virtuous Chancellor H. 
had done, to avoid the popular Fury. The Commons I Me 
gained two principal Points in this Affair: The one th 
was, that Impeachments made by them in one Parlia. Vi 
ment, continue from Seſſion to Seſſion, and from Parlia. © 


ment to Parliament, notwithſtanding Prorogations or R 
Diſſolutions: The other was, that in Caſes of Im- h 
peachment upon ſpecial Matter ſhewn, if the Modeſty - 
of the Party impeached diverts him not to withdraw, the 1 
Lords admitted that of Right they ordered him to 


withdraw, and that afterwards he muſt be committed. 
Txz Commons voted 206, 462 J. for diſmiſſing the n 
Army: But they wanted to come at the Secrets of 
the King, in the Proſecution of Danby; and all Coun- a 
tenance was given to the Plot-diſcoverers. The King 
ſhewed more Concern for the impriſoned Treaſurer, 
than he had done twelve Years before for the baniſhed 
Chancellor ; becauſe Danby could make no Defence for 
himſelf without divulging the Secrets of the King. In 
this State of Perplexity, Sir Wilkam Temple adviſed his 
Majeſty to make ſuch an Alteration in his Council, as 
might ſtrengthen him with new Friends, and weaken 
the Intereſt of the Commons. The King honoured Ten- 
ple with all his Confidence, and purſued the Advice of 
a Man, whoſe Philoſophy he found to be above the 
Temptation of Greatneſs. A new Council was eftabliſh- 
ed, conſiſting of thirty Members; Fifteen of whom were 
chief Officers of State ; ten were taken out of the No- 
bility, and five out of the Commons ; who altogether 
f poſſeſſed, 
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ſſuſſed, in Land and Offices, about 300,000/. a Year, A. D. 
which was thought a ſufficient Ballance to the whole _ 


property enjoyed by the Houſe of Commons. The Earl 
of Shafteſbury was Preſident : But the Direction of Af- 
fairs was chiefly committed to the Earl of Eſex, who 
was made Treaſurer, the Earl of Sunderland, Lord Viſ- 
count Halifax, and Sir William Temple. 

Tux Commons exetted themſelves on ſeveral popu- 
lar Occaſions, and were even countenanced by Shafte/- 
bury in their Proceedings, particularly againſt Danby. 
The King endeavoured to ſupport the Validity of his 
Pardon, as it privately. paſſed the Seal under the Royal 
Hand; which indemnified the Chancellor: But the Com- 
mons voted, ** that whoever ſhould preſume, without 
their Leave, to mainiain before the Houle of Peers, the 
Validity of that Pardon, ſhould be accounted a Betray- 
er of the Liberties of the Commons of Exgland. The 
Speaker, with the whole Houſe, went up to the Bar of 
the Houte of Peers, and demanded Judgment againſt 
the Earl of Danby, who reiolved to adhere to the Plea 
of his Pardon, till the Commons voted it invalid. 
They not only objected againit the Rights of the Biſhops 
to fit in Caſes of Blood ; but demanded that they ſhould 
withdraw before the Validity of the Pardon was diſcuſ- 
ſed. This occaſioned great Controverſies within Doors 
and without : For the Lords maintained, the Biſhops 
had a Right to vote ; the King encouraged the Prelates 
to alert that Right, and the Clergy were warm in its 
Vindication : But theſe Diſputes iubſided, and others 
morc material ſucceeded. The King and Parliament 
came to Extremities : Diſſolution followed Diſſolution, 
through the Remainder of his Reign: And, in 1684, 
the Earl of Danby was admitted to Bail by the Judges ; 
which procured his Releaſe from the Tower, and put 
an End to his Proſecution 

Tur City of London, and the Kingdom in general, 
expreiied the higheſt Satisfaction at the new Change in 
the Miniſtry: But the Houſe of Commons yet doubt- 
ed the Sincerity of the King; and were ſo deſirous of 
guarding the Kingdom againſt Popery, that they ſeemed 

determined 
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A. D. determined to exclude the Duke of York from the rejed 
1679. Throne, after he had ſecluded himſelf by a voluntary coul 
Baniſhment. Popery was ſtill the National Bugbear; Peo] 
and the Commons were alarmed by an Information d de h 
a freſh Deſign of the Papiſts to burn London a ſecond i was 
Time; which took riſe from a Houſe that was burn; tons 


in Fetter-Lane, by the Means of Stubbe, a Papilt. An 
Addreſs was preſented to the King againſt the Duke of , p 
Lauderdale, the laſt of the Cabal: But his Majeſty was 
for ſkreeening him; though he knew that Nobleman I F- 
had occaſioned great Diſcontent in Scetland. 

Tu King had no legitimate Children; and the Duke 
of York was preſumptive Heir to the Crown; though he the 
was an avowed, and biggotted Papiſt. $&hafteſbury, and 
his Dependents, had flattered James Scet, Duke of Mon- of 
mouth, with the Hopes of aſcending the Throne. That 
Nobleman was the King's eldeſt natural Son, by Lady 
Malters, and was now in the Twenty-cighth Year of his d. 
Age. He had a graceful Perſon, adorned with all thoſe P 
Qualities which captivate the Affections of the Populace: M ( 
His Valour had been eminently diſtinguiſhed in Flanders; W d 
and his Genzrofity, with his affable Addreſs, rendered MW ( 
him the Idol of the People. Ihe King was remarkably W | 
fond of Monmouth, and was ſo much plealed at his Popu- x 
larity, that Hieb propagated a Story of a private ; 

Contract of Marriage between his Majelty and Mrs. WJ | 
Walters : But the King contradicted that Report in a full W « 
Council; and ſaid, as well as he loved Monniuth, he had 

rather ſee him hanged, than legicimated. Shafte/oury had 
too much the Aicendancy over the Duke, which in the WW | 
End occaſionad his Deſtruction. But, though the Com- 
- mons knew the King had declared the Illegitimacy of 
Monmouth, they voted “ that the Duke of York's being 
a Papiſt, had given the greateſt Encouragement to the 
— gg againſt the King, and the Proteſtant Re- 
ligion. 
Ss x King apprehended this Vote would be followed 
by a bill of Excluſion; and, on the zoth of April, came 

to the Houſc to offer any Limitations that could preſerve 
the Succeſhon, The large Conceſſions of the King were 

| | rejected 
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ejected by the Commons, who thought that no Laws A. D. 
could be binding, when the Intereſts of the Prince and 122. 


People were diametrically oppoſite, which could not fail 
to happen in the Reign of a Popiſh Succeſſor. This 
was the moſt material Tranſaction that occurred in this 
long Reign, wherein ſuch various and intereſting Matters 
aroic. I he Proteſtant Religion was now endangered by 
a Popiſh Succeſſor in Exgland, much in the ſame Man- 
ner as the Catholic Religion had been endangered in 
France upon the Death of Henry the Third in 1589 *; 
nor could Ferry the Fourth obtain the Crown till he 
renounced the Proteſtant Religion: But, in 1688, James 
the Second quitted three Kingdoms for the Sake of pre- 
ſerving the Catholic Faith; which made the Archbilhop 
of Kheims ſay aloud in his hearing, There's a Simple- 
ton, who has thrown away three Kingdoms for a Mats !'" 

On the 15th of May, the Excluhon- Bill was intro- 
duc d into the Houie of Commons; tor © diiabling *Fames 
Duke of 7%, Albany, and Uljer, from inheriting the 
Crowns of England, Scetlaud, and Ireland.“ By this Bill, 
the Luke was tc be baniftied, as well as excluded: The 
Crown was to d.iſolve to the next Perſon in Succeſſion: 
All the Acts of Royalty which the Duke was to perform 
were to be deemed Treaſon: And all Perſons who ſup- 
ported his Title were to be puniſhed as Traitors. The 
Luke of Northumberland, in the Reign of Edævard the 
Sixth, was in Hopes of having the two Princeſſes Mary 


and Elixaleth excluded irom the Succeſſion ; but that 


Attempt was fatal to himſelf and his Family, as it was 
forn ed only for the Sake of Ambition. When Queen 
Elizabeth was upon the Throne, the Church of Rome 
adopted the Maxim, © that no Proteſtant was worthy or 
capable of enjoying the Crown of Exgland. The Pro- 


teſtants had now tic ſame Objection againſt the Papiſts ; 


eipec ially as it was legilatively determined, in the Keign 
of Queen E/lzeleth, tuat the Parliament had the Power 
of Limiting the Succeſſion of the Crown. The Commons 


who brought in the Bil] of Excluſion, could not have its 
Fate determined in this Parliament; and it was vehe- 


mently 


* See Rolt's Hiſtory of France, p. 206. 
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mently renewed in the next; when it was rejected by the 


Lords. But what the Commons wanted now to throw 5 
upon the Duke, he threw upon himſelf when he became 
King ; and the Parliament unanimouſly concurred in 2 
limiting the Succeſſion, ſo as to preſerve the Conſtitutin " 


that had been violently invaded, and ſecure the Proteſtant 
Religion that had been deeply wounded. 

Tu Commons extended their Views to Dangers of 2 fn. 
more private Nature. They committed Mr. Charles Ber- fe 
tie to the Cuſtody of the Serjeant-at-Arms, for his Con- 
tempt in refuſing to give ſatisfactory Anſwers about the ef 
Application of 20,000 /. a Year, that had been intruſted 
to his Care for ſecret Service Money. They brought in 
a Bill for excluding Placemen and Penſioners from Seats 
in Parliament. The) alſo voted the Standing-Army, 
and even the King's Guards, to be illegal. But, to com- 
3 for the Faction and Violence, into which they had 

en led by their Prejudices, they got the ever-memor- 
able Habeas Cortus Act to be paſted into a Law; which 
crowned the Security of the Subject, by ratifying one of 
the moſt eſſential Parts of Magna Charta, and the Petition 
of Right. | 
THe Habeas Corpus Bill had its firſt Riſe in 1674; 
when it was calculated to ſet Bounds to the arbitrary 
Proceedings of Miniſters, and preſerve thoſe who fell un- 
der their Diſpleaſure from being ſent into Baniſhment, or 
otherwiſe impriſoned, without Cauſe, Meaſure, or Relief. 
By this Act the Liberty of the Subject was no more to be 1 
endangered by the Authority of the Crown: For it pro- ,. 
vides, 7 hat every Priſoner, except in Caſes of Felony and WI of 
Treaſon, ſhould, by Virtue of a Writ of Habeas Corpus, be ¶ p 
carried before the Court or Judge, by whom the Writ was 
gu ; before whom the true Cauſes of Detainer ſhould IJ }, 

e certified : That a true Copy of the Warrant ſhould be 
granted: That every Priſoner ſhould be indicted the firſt I . 
Term after his Commitment, and brought to Trial in the IF ,; 
fubſequent Term: That no Perſon ſhould be recommit- I ;; 
ted for the ſame Offence : That no Judge ſhould refuſe . 
any Priſoner their Habeas Corpus: And That no Subject IF x: 
ſhould be liable to illegal Impriſonments * the en. 

cas. 
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Seas. Such a Bulwark for perſonal Security, againſt the A. D. 


Arm of Power, was abſolutely neceſſary in a tree Govern- 
ment; and the Bleſſings it produces are unknown in 
other Countries, whoſe Inhabitants adnure and envy the 
Happineſs of the Britiſb Conflitution. But this juſt Ex- 
tenſion of Liberty, has been contracted on ſome particua- 
lar Occaſions; and the Habeas Corpus Act temporarily 
ſuſpended, when the Tranquility of the State has been 
ſhook by the Violence of Rebellion. | 

Tur Diſputes between the two Houſes about the Farl 
of Danby ; and the Vehemence of the Excluſioniſts, oc- 
cahoned the Diſſolution of the Parliament. The King 
came ſuddenly to the Houſe, on the 27th of May, and 
prorogued the Parliament to the 14th of Augiſt. It was 
diſſolved on the 10th of 7; and a new one ordered to 
be choſen ; to the great Joy of the Miniſters, and Mor- 
tifcation of the Excluſioniſts: For the new Parliament 
was not aſſembled till the 17th of October; nor could it 
be properly. ſaid to ſit till above a Year after its Meeting. 

Tut Inconveniencies of a diſputed Succeſſion attached 
the Old Royaliſts as firm as ever to the King: While the 
Clergy were taught to believe, that the Church was now 
in as much Danger from the Sectariſts as in 1641. The 
King himſelf was beloved by the People; and their Af- 
fection for him was maniſeſted, by the Concern they 
ſhewed, when he was now ſeized with a Fever at Hind- 
fir. His Miniſters adviſed him to ſend for the Duke of 
York ; who arrived in September, and found his Brother 
recovered : But prevailed on him to diſgrace the Duke 
of Mcnmonth, and ſend him abroad, for tear of his great 
Popularity, and dangerous Deſigns at Home. 

uE Duke of York was permitted to retire into Scot- 
land, which had been brought to a State of Tran- 
quility by Monmouth, who returned to Erg/and without 
Permiſſion ; where he increaſed his Popularity by a Kind 
o! Progreſs through ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom. Eher, 
Halifax, and Temple, withdrew from the Cabinet; where 
Hyde, Sunderland, and Godsiphin preſided. Shafte/bury was 
removed; and Lord Ryſe/ retired : But the Election tor 
new Members was ſtill againſt the Court, which occaſi- 

Vor. III. | L | oned 
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A. P. nned the King to prorogue the Parliament as ſoon as it 
met; and that Prorogation was continued till the 2 1ſt of 


Oclober 1680. 

Dusixo this Receſs of Parliament, one Dangerſield, a 
daring and pong Man, pretended to diſcover. a new 
Conſpiracy, which was known by the Name of the Meal- 
Tub Plot. He was encouraged by the Credulity of the Na- 
tion, and the Encouragement given to Oates: But this Plot 
was of little Signification ; for he managed it ſo lamely, that 
he was at a Loſs, whether he ſhould fix it on the Preſby- 
terians, or the Papiſts. The Counteſs of Poxwis was thought 
to have aſſiſted in this ſham Plot in Favour of the Papitts : 
But the Grand Jury would not find a Bill againſt her La- 
dyſhip : And Roger Palmer, Earl of Cofilemain, a Papiſt, 
and Huſband to the King's Miſtreſs, Barbara Villiers, 
Dutcheſs of Cleveland, was brought to his Trial, and 
acquitted, the Year following ; though he was accuſed, 
by Oates and Dangerjield, of an Intention to aſſaſſinate 
the King. 

Wulre the People of England were alarmed with the 
Poziſh Plot, the Covenanters of Scotland were treated 
with ſuch Severity under the Adminiſtration of Lauder- 
dale, that they were almoſt ripe for another InſurreCiion, 
A Company of them, on the 3d of May, way-laid Arch- 
biſhop Sharp on the Road to St. Audreaus, dragged him 
out of his Coach, and maſſacred him with as much Bar- 
barity, as Becket , Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was mu:- 
dered in his own Cathedral. An Archbiſhop of St. An- 
drews Was hanged at Stirling in 1569, for his Attach- 
ment to Mary Queen of Scots: But Sharp was aſſaſſinated 
for his Apoſtacy to the Kirk, and his Rigour againſt 
Conventicles. This exaſperated the Government; and 
the Perſecution was redoubled againſt the Fanatics, be- 
fore the Aſſaſſins were brought to Juſtice. The Cove- 
nanters aſſembled in numerous Bodies, and publiſhed a 
Declaration againſt Prelacy ; which was tollowed by 
Proclamations againſt Popery. They were headed by 
the younger Son of Sir 7 mas Hamilton; who Burnet 
calls a lively hopeful young Man, but a crack-brained 
Enthuſiaſt; and yet he was Nephew to that Biſhop. The 

Rebels 
* See Vol. I. p. 219. 
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Rebels defeated a Party of Troops, commanded by Cap- 


, * © ONO 
tain Graham, afterwards Viſcount Dundee: After which — 


they took Poſſeſſion of Glaſgow ; though they were only 
4 or 50 Men. The Council of Edinburgh ſent the Earl 
of Linlithgiw againſt them, with 1000 Foot, and 400 
Horſe : But he was afraid to attack an undi:ciplined 
Rabble ; and ſaid they were augmented to 8000, though 
they never exceeded 4000, The Rebels were now io 
formidable, that the Duke of Monmouth was ſent againſt 
them, with ſome additional Troops, and a large Body of 
the Country Militia ; who defeated the Rebels, on the 
22d of June, at Bothawe!l-Bridge, between Hamilton and 
Glaſgow. Ihe Rebels made no more Reſiſtance ut 
Bothwell: Bridge, than they had done at Pentlaud-Hill & in 
1666. Seven hundred were killed, and 1 200 taken Pri- 
ſoners; who were treated with great Humanity, and 
every Man was diſmiſſed who promiled to live peaceably 
under the Government. About 3009 reſuſed the Offer of 
Clemency, and were tranſported for Barbadoes; but pe- 
riſhed in the Voyage: And two of their Clergy were 
hanged : After which, the People were uſed with more 
Lenity ; an Act of Indemnity was paſted ; and if Con- 
venticles were not allowed, they were connived at, by 
the Government. This rendered Monmouth as popular 
in Scotland as he was in England: He was married to 
a Scotch Lady, the Dutcheſs of Buccleugh; and the Co- 


venanters acknowledged that he was the Preſerver of 
their Nation. 


Taz King, on his Reſtoration, endeavoured to aboliſh A. D. 
thoſe Diſtinctions of Parties, which began in the Reign 1539. 


of his Grandfather, and were increaſed under that of his 
Father F : But he now found it neceſſary to court the 
old Cavalier-Party, or Royaliſts, who had been ſuch 
Sticklers for hereditary Right, againſt the State Puritans, 
or Parliamenterians, who aſſerted the National Liberties. 
The Voice of the Nation was more againſt Popery at 
this Time, than it had ever been ſince the Acceſſion of 
the Stewart Family to the Throne; and with more Rea- 

L 2 fon : 


* See this Vol. p. 115, f See Ditto, from p. 43 16 48. 
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A. D ſon : Put the Spirit of Enthuſiaſm was cvaporated ; and 

1680. the Rage of Party was more predominant than the Zeal 

of Religion. The Courtiers retained their old Appella- 
tion; and the new Patriots ſtiled themſelves the Honeſt 
Party : Put both the Court and Caurtry Parties, were now 
to 1eceive a more remarkable and permanent Denomina- 
tion. 

Wu the King prorogued the new Parliament, many 
Libels were publiſhed againſt the Court, and Petitions 
flowed from all Parts for the Sitting of the Parliament, 
on the 26th of January. His Majeſty publiſhed ſeveral 
Proclamations againſt theſe Petitions, and treated thoſe 
who preſented them with Contempt: For, like James 
the Firſt, and Charles the Firſt, he aſſerted this to be an 
eſſential Part of his Prerogative. However, he met the 
Parliament on the Day deſired, and acquainted them it 
was neceſſary to have a long Interval for the Preſerva- 
tion of the National Tranquiliiy: Upon which Preſump- 
tion, he procraſtinated their Meeting ſor Buſineſs by re- 
peated Prorogations, 

As the Country Party had petitioned for a Pailiament, 
they were called Petitioners ; and the Prorogation was 
followed by Addreſſes from the Court Party, in Abhor- 
rence of thoſe Petitions, on which Account this Party 
were called the A&horrers, The Animoſity of the two 
Parties was inflamcd, till they reciprocally beſtowed 
Terms of Reproach upon each other. 1 he Names of 
Reimaheads and Cawaiiers, were abſorbed in thoſe of 
i; ig and Tory : For the Pet.tioners cal.ed the Abhorrers » 
Tories; and the Abhorrers called the Petitioners ige. | 
The Name of Terics was a Title given to the Popiſh 
Banditti in ſrel/and, who plundered the Country, and 
were afterwards called Rapparees. The Name of V, 

or Scur-Mill, had been formerly applied to the Scorch 
Preſbyterians, and rigid Covenanters : But Burnet im- 
plies, trat the Name of Whigs was firſt given to the 
&co/ch Rebels, who were defeated at Peniland-Hill in 
1666. Ard it may not be impertinent to make a new Ob- 
{c11ation, ta t there is an Iſiand, near the Coaſt of DPorna- 
gol, or c nel, in Ireland, called Toryliand: As alſo that 

| tlie ancient Pirates of /turg in Juilund, were called Whigs, 
| Charles 
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Charles the Firſt called in the Ii Papiſts to his Aſſiſt- , 
ance : And the Parliament applied to the Scotch Prel- , 
byterians : Which was remembered by the preſent Par- 
ties, and gave Riſe to theſe new Diſtinctions of 5 
and Tory, that divided the Country for many Years, an 
are yet far from being eradicated ; though the Revo- 
lutions of Parties, like the Tranſmigrations of Achelous, 
have ſo much inverted the Nature of Things, that the 
original Meaning of theſe Party Names are ry 
miſtaken, if not entirely forgot. Their Eſſence has been 
tran.muted by the Art of political Chymilts ; and State- 
Magic has deccived the real Senſes. 

Ir is proper to underitand what were the original 
Views of theſe Parties; which were at firſt calculated 
only for domeſtic Matters ; but afterwards extended to 
the general Intereſt of all the European Powers. The 
i hig Party was formed in 1675, upon a limited Inter- 
pretation of the Nonrefi/iance Acts, which they underſtood 
with ſuch Reſtrictions, as rendered them conſiſtent with 
the ancient Conſiitution, in their Opinion. The Tory 
Party was formed upon Principles that efteemed a// 
Refijtance unlawful, and hereditary Right indefeaſible. 
Therefore, they were now chiefly diſtinguiſhed by their 
Adherence, or Oppoſition, to a Popiſh Succeſſor : In 
which Reſpect, the Tories were at preſent the Majority 


680. 
—— 


in Parliament : But the Whigs had the greateſt Intereſt 


wich the Country. The Tories were averſe to all To- 
leration in Religion; and the Whigs were declared Ene- 
mies to every |, 4 of Perſecution: This made the 
former be conſidered as Favourers of Popery; and the 
latter be repreſented as Preſpyterians: But there 
was no real Foundation for either of theſe Reports; 
which were only artificial Recriminations, unſupported 
by the Solidity of Facts. The Tories kept their Ground, 
and their Principles, till James the Second obliged them 
to unite with the Whigs, and pave the Way for the 
Revolution, to preſerve the Nation from Popery and 
arbitrary Power. When this Danger was over, the 
Tories returned to their old Principle of hereditary 
Right: But the Whigs had the Majority in 1 
L 3 til 


— 
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A D till the latter End of the Reign of Queen Arne, when 

163%. the Tories came into the Adminiſtration, and ended a 
glorious War, by an inglorious Peace. If the Tories 
were tor long Peace, and ſtale Prerogative ; the Whigs 
were for long Wars, and new Syſtems of Revenue: By 
which Progreſſion, Bo/rrgbroke implis, the whole Conf: 
tution, and even the Character uf the Nation, has been 
altered, 

Tu Whigs were directed by the Earl of Shafteſbury, 
who increaſed the Popularity of the Duke of Monmouth, 
and ſought the Deſtruction of the Duke of Jord, who 
had been recalled to Court by the King. The Credit 
of the Popith Plot was much abated : But all the Kiny- 

dom knew that the Duke of rk was a Papiſt ; though 

it was dangerous to make ſuch an Aſſertion. Shafteſ- 
bury ſurmounted that Danger, and, at the Head of ſe- 
veral Perſons of Diſtinction, preſented a Bill in Form, 
at the Bar of the King's Bench, for indicting the Duke 
of Vorl as a Popiſh Recuſant. The Chief Juſtice ſud- 
denly diſmiſſed the Jury while they were deliberating 
on this extraordinary Preſentment; and the King or- 
dered his Brother to return to Scotland when he found 
himſelf obliged to meet the Parliament. This Con- 
duct of the Chief Juſtice was afterwards cenſured by 
the Houſe of Commons, who ſaid it was extrajudicial: 
For that the two great Pillars of the Government were 
Parliaments, and Juries, which gave them the Title of 
free- born Engliſmen: And they voted, that the Diſ- 
charge of a Grand Jury in that Manner was arbitary, 
illegal, and deſtructive to public Juſtice, 

APTER fo long an Interval, the King met his fourth 
Parliament on the 21ſt of October; when he acquainted 
both Houſes, that he had perfected an Alliance with 
Spais; and that he wanted their Aſſiſtance to preſerve 

Fangier. He aſſured them, he was ready to give them 
the fulleſt Satisfaction for the Security of the Proteſtant 
Religion, conſiſtent with preſerving the Succeſſion of 
the Crown in its legal Courſe of Deſcent : And re- 
commenced Uranimity, as the only Thing that could 
Taile the Kingdom to its ancient Strength and . 
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The Commons elected William Williams, Eſq; of Gray's A. D. 
Inn, their Speaker; and the /Yhigs immediately ſhewed 1952+ 
> they had the Majority againſt the Court. They expelled 
> ſome of their Members for haviag been 4bborrers : Re- 
* ſumed the Proſecution of the Popiſh Plot, by encourag- 
ing new Informers ; and then renewed the Bill of Ex- 
cluſion. | | 
Tu great Share which the Duke of York was ſup- 
poſed to have had, very early, in a Deſign to overturn 
the Religion and Liberties of the Kingdom, and the 
mighty Hopes which the near Proſpect of a Popiſh Suc- 
ceſſor gave the Roman Catholics, of bringing about 
their grand Project of rooting out the Northern Hereſy, 
were the Reaſons why a great Part of both Houſes of 
Parliament had Recourſe to a Bill of Excluſion againſt 
the Duke, as the only effectual Means they could think 
on, in that JunQure, to prevent their intended Ruin. 
The Duke, in the Time of his Baniſhment, and after 
| the Reſtoration, acquired the Reputation of being brave, 
and ſkilled in the Art of War: for he had commanded 
> *the Sani Horſe in Flanders, and the Engliſb Fleet on 
"the Ocean. From a Prince thus poſſeſſed of a warlike 
Character, and thus devoted to the See of Rome, it was 
no Wonder the Roman Catholics expected, and the Pro- 
teſtants feared, ſome extraordinary Change in England, 
F if ever he aſcended the Throne: Therefore, it was the 
' Intereſt of thoſe who, were zealous for the Proteſtant 
Religion, to remove the Danger, by excluding tbe 
Duke from the Succeſſion. The Parliament had in their 
View the Prince's of Orange, in the Bill of Excluſion; 
intending that her Highneſs and the Prince her Huſband 
4 ſhould fill the Throne upon the Death of their Uncle. 
The King had received an Offer of a conſiderable Sum 
of Money, if he would conſent to the Bill of Exclu- 
ſion, and accept of an Act of Parliament in his own 
Favour, like that made in the Reign of Herr; the Eighth, 
by which he ſhould have a Power inveſted in him, to 
diſpoſe of the Crown at his Death, under ſuch Refſtc;c- 
tions and Limitations, as ſhould be agreed on: But his 
Majeſty reſiſted theſe Temptations, and faithfully ad- 
L 4 he red 
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A. P. hered to the Promiſe he had made his Brother; in which 13 
21680. he acted more reſolutely and conſiſtently than in any 1 þ 
other Actlon of his Life. The Ducheſs of Portfmoub V7 

declared openly for the Excluſion ; in which ſhe was t 


Joined by Sunderland and Goidolplin, who had fo far con- I 
vinced the Prince of Orange, that it ſhould not be to his Þ* 
Prejudice, that the States General ſolicited the King to 
deprive his Brother of the Succeſſion: But neither his 
' Fondret's for a favourite Miſtreis, nor his Attachment 
to the new Miniſtry, cculd make the King depart from 
that fratcrnal Love which he always profefled for the 
Duke. He was ſpirited to this Reſolution by Lord Hal:- 
Jax; and was poſitively fixed againſt the Excluſion ; 
though he was willing to grant any Limitations for his 
Brother, who as poſitively refuſed to accept them. 

Ox the 26th of October, this grand Affair was opened 
in the Houic of Commons, by the Lord Ruſel, who 
ſhewed the Dangers of Popery, and the Neceſſity of 
preventing a Popiſh -uccefior. Great, Debates hap- 
pened upon this Occaſion : But it was the 4th of Ne- | 
wenter before the Excluſion Bill was read for the firſt K 
Jime; which was the ſame as the former; with an Ad- 3 
dition, that the Act ſhould be given in Charge at every N 
Aſlizes, and general Seſſions, as alſo to be openly red in 7; 
a Churches and Chapels twice a Year, during the Lite 
ot the Duke of ork. The Bill was principally defended 
by Lord Ryfel, Sir William Jones, Sir Fraucis Winnington, | 

Sir Penry Capel, Sir William Pulteney, Sir Thomas Player, ; 
Colonel Sydney, Colonel Silas Titus, Mr, Trety, Mr. 4 
Hamden, Mr. Montague, Mr. Boſcawen, and Mr. Tren- 9 
dard. It was chiefly oppoſed by Sir Leoline Jenkins, : 
Sir John Erne/ey, Sir Richard Graham, Mr. Hyde, Mr. 

Se;mour, Mr. Finch, and Mr. Garrawcy. The Spirit 1 
and Elocntion of the ancient Greeks and Remans were 1 
ſhewn in the Courſe of theſe Debates: And, to ſay the 
Truth, from this Time forwards, noble Vein of Pa- 
triotilin was always to be ſeen in the Britiſb Senate, 
which was graced with Orators inierior to none of An- 
tquity ; For if Greece has boaſted her Pemaſihenes, 2 
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Rome her Cicero, England, in our Times, has produced 
her Granville. | 
| Tat Excluſioniſts aſſerted, that the Conſtitution, and 
* the whole Fabric of Government would be deſtroyed, 
> if a Popiſh Succeſſor ſucceeded to the Crown. hey 
' demonſtrated the Legality, the Expedience, and the Ne- 
ceſſity, of excluding the Duke of York. They ſaid, it 
might be red in Scripture, © That one Man ought to 
die for a Nation ; but not that three Nations ſhould die 
for onc Man.” They proved, that the Parliament had 
frequently diſpoſed of the Crown in a different Manner 
from the uſual Cuſtom : That Edward the Third was 
acknowledged King while his Father was living ; and 
Henry the Fourth oa Me the Death of Richard the Second. 
The Parliament granted the Crown to Henry the Fourth, 
and ſettled the Succeſſion in his Poſterity, contrary to 
the known and natural Right of the Earl of March, 
> who was next Heir to Richard the Second. They ſettled 
| the Crown upon the Duke of York and his Poſterity, 
after the Death of Henry the Sixth, though Henry hid a 
legitimate Son living. After the Houſe of Fort had en- 
joyed the Crown tor three ſucceflive Reigns, and had 
ſtill a numerous I{fue, the Parliament transferred the 
Crown- to Henry the Seventh, and his Poſterity. They 
gave a Power to le:ry the Eighth to name his Succeſſors, 
and ſettle the Succeſſion as he ſhould think proper. 
And on the Succeſſion of James the Firſt to the Crown, 
5 the Parliament made an Act to confirm his Right, that 
| they might not loſe their own. They 0 that a 
4 Popiſh Prince, and Proteſtant Subjects, were real Anti- 
pathies; and that ſuch Subjects could never confide in 
3 the Promiſes of ſuch a Prince, who muſt behave himſelf 
| like a Tyrant, and govern them like Slaves. 
| | Tu Yorkifts replied, that a Violation of hereditary 
Right would be attended with unparalleled Inconveni- 
encies, and be productive of another Civil War. They 
aſked, if the Duke had a Son, after the Death of the 
King; muſt that Son, without any Default of his own, 
forfeit his Title; or muſt the Princeſs of Orange deſcend 
from the Throne to give Place to the lawful Succeſlor } 
L 5 Tur 
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A. D. Tux Excluſtoniſts carried their Point in the Houſe of 
2635. Commons, and the Bill was paſſed on the 11th of Ne. 


dem er: But it was not carried up to the Lords till the 
15th, when it was delivered by Lord Rel. The Lords 

ave the Bill a different Fate from whar it had received 
by the Commons, and it was committed only by a Ma. 
jority of two Votes; after which they entered into a 
long and ſpirited Debate. Shafteſbury, Sunderland, and 
' Efjex, were at the Head of thoſe who argued for the 
Bill: But they were defeated by the ſuperior Talents of 
Halifax, who totally eclipſed his Uncle Shaft;ury, in 
the Preſence of the King and Commons, who were pre- 
ſent at this important Debate; which ended in rejecting 
the famous Exclufion Bill by the Peers, without ſo much 
as coming to a Conference with the Commons. Ihe 
King took Halifax to his Boſom : But the Commons 
were ſo much exaſperated at their Defeat, that they ad- 
dreſſed his Majeſty to remove that Nobleman from his 
Councils and Preſence for ever: Though they well knew 
the King would never have given the Royal Aſſent, if 
the Bill had paſſed in the Houſe of Lords. But Shafte/- 
| bury perſevered in his Reſentment againſt the Duke of 
Torf, till he brought on the Ruin of himſelf, and many 
of his Party. 
Tux King had demanded a Supply for the Relief of 
| Tangier, Which was beſieged by the Emperor of Morocco; 
and was conſidered as a Place of great Importance for 
the Security of the Trade to the Levant, But the Com- 
mons preſented to the King a long Addreſs, or rather 
ſuch another Kind of Remonſtrance as uſhered in the 
late Civil Wars, They exclaimed againſt Popery in 
this Addreſs; and Staffird was ſoon after beheaded, 
They prepared ſome popular Bills; and refuſed any Sup- 
ly till the Exclufion Bul was paſſed. They addreſſed 
is Majeſty to diſmiſs the Marquis of Worceſter ; the 
Earls cf Clarendon, Feweiſtam, and Halifax ; Mr. Hyde, 
and Mr. Seymour, from his Perſon and Councils. They 
. the Lord Chief Juſtice Scregge, and two 
Judges, for diſmiſſing the grand Jury. They proceeded 
o introduce an Aſſociation for the Security ot the Cav, 
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and the Proteſtant Religion; in the ſame Manner as had A. D. 
been done in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. They 8. 
| were for ſkreening the Preſbyterians from any Kind of | 
4 Perſecution: And were ſo refractory to the Meaſures 
propoſed by the King, that he diſſolved the Parliament 
on the 18th of January; and ſummoned another to 
meet at Oxford the 21ſt of March; becauſe he was of- 
fended with the City of London, for its Attachment to 
the Excluſioniſts. 

Ir was in this Seſſion, that the Houſe of Commons 
reſolved, for the firſt Time, that their Votes ſhould be 
printed; being firſt peruſed and ſigned by the Speaker, 
who was to appoint Perſons to print the ſame. 

Tur Earl of Conway was made Secretary of State, in A. D. 
the Room of the Earl of Sunderland, whoſe Name was 881. 
ſtruck out of the Council-Book ; together with the 
Names of the Earls of er, and Sallſbury, and Sir 
William Temple. The City of London elected their old 
Members; and the Example was followed by moit 
Places in the Kingdom; ſo that the King was going to 
meet the ſame Parliament he had diſſolved. Shafte/bury 
wanted the Parliament to be aſſembled at VMeſiminſten, 
and got fifteen Lords to preſent a Petition to the King 
for that Purpoſe. They obſerved, from Hiſtory and 
Records, how unfortunate many Aſſemblies had been, 
when called at a Place remote from the capital City; 
as particularly the Congreſs at Clarendon, in the Reign 
of Henry the Second ; three ſeveral Parliaments at Ox- 
ford, in the Reign of Henry the Third; and at Coventry 
in the Time of Henry the Sixth; with divers others 
which proved very fatal to thoſe Kings, and were fol- 

; lowed with great Miſchief upon the whole Kingdom. 
| They ſaid, neither Lords, nor Commons, could be in 
| Safety at Oxford; becauſe they would be under the Power 
| of Guards and Soldiers. The King returned no An- 
4 ſwer; but contented himſelf with frowning upon the 
4 Duke of Monmouth, and the other Lords, who preſented 
this Addreſs. Libels ſwarmed with Impunity ; and the 
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fifth Parliament met at Oxford, on the 21ſt of March, 
in ſuch a tumultuous Manner, that they looked, ſays 
| L 6 | Echard, 
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A. D Tab ard, more like the Rendezvous of a Country Militia, 
than ihe regular Meeting of a Parliament: Or, as ano- 
ther Writer lays, more ke a Fulfh Diet, than an Eng. 
lis Senate: For the King was ſurrounded by bis 
Guards; and the Members were attended with armed 
Ketinves, Hiſtorians teem to forget the Statute of the 
th of Eduard the Second, which declares, “ That at 
the beginning of every Parliament all Arms are forbid 
to be Lorne, in Lendon, M eſiminſler, or the Suburbs.“ 1 
Tye Gallery at the public Schools was prepared for , 
the Lords; and the Convocation-Houſe for the Com- 
mons. No Por ERTYI No SLavtry ! was the Cry of 
the Parliament; and the King opened the Seſſion, by 
cemplaining of the unwarrantable Proceedings of the 
| laſt Houte of Commons; yet ſaid, that no Irregularities 
| of Farl aments, ſhould make him out of Love with 
| them. He: told them, what he had ſo often declared 
ta uching the Succeilion, he could not depart from: But 
that he thould be ready to bearken to any Expedient, : 
by v Lich Religion night be preſerved, and the Monarchy 
not deſtroyed. | 
Tre Con mons re-elected Mr. Villiams, the Recorder 
of Cie/cr, tor their Speaker. They again voted, that 
their Votes ſiculd be printed; becaufe it was neceſſary 
to infor the Feople of their Actions, and to prevent 
the Pitferſion of talle Copies. : Though Secretary 7eu- 
kins' ſaid, it was a Sort of an Appeal to the People, 
Mr. B:/cawcn replicd, this Printing of the Votes would | 
be like plain Ero/ip. nen, ho were not aſhamed of what Fr 
they did. But the real Intention was to inform the Peo- | 
ple of the Neceſhty of the Bill of * which was a 
mmcciately renewed. f 
Tz Duke of iert, and his Party, were more afraid ; 
of tiri& Limitations, than of an abſolute Excluſion ; as 1 
the People might think the one neceſſary, and the other 
arbitrary. However, ſuch Limitations were propoled, 
which left the Duke only the bare Title of King, cir- 
cumicribed with leis Authority than a nominal Sovereign 
in Polar d: For he vas to retain the regal Title, and 
tive in Exile; while the Kingdom was governed by the 
DEAL 
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next Heir as Regent, during his Life. Vet all Limita- \ p. 
tions were rejected by the Commons; and Lord Ruſſel t63r. 


declared, that nothing but an Excluſion could ſecure 
them from Popery. Mr. Gower hinted, that when the 
Duke's Creatures had got a Bank of Money for a Po- 
piſh Succeſſor, then would be the Time to take away 
the King, But, while they were warm in Debate, the 
King ſuddenly diſſolved the Parliament, on the 28th of 
March; and never afterwards called another. His Ma- 


jeſty immediately took Coach for Wind/or; and Oxford 


was left to its former State of Tranquility. - 

Ma. Fitz-harris, an Iriſb Catholic, pretended to be 
concerned in a Libel againſt the Court; which was to 
be attributed to the Excluſioniſts. He alſo turned Evi- 
dence for corroborating the Popiſh Plot ; on which the 
Court threatened him with Deſtruction, and ſent him to 
the Tower. The Commons interfered by ſending np 
an Impeachment againſt him to the Lords, who reject- 
ed it; and the Commons voted this Refuſal to be a 
Denial of Juſtice. When the Parliament was diſſolved, 
Fitz-harris was proſecuted by the Court, and brought in 
guilty of Treaſon by the Jury: For which he was exe- 
cuted on the gth of une, together with Oliver Plunket, 
the Popiſh 'Titular Primate of Ireland; who ſuffered, on 
a very doubtful Charge, for levying an Inſurrection in 
that Kingdom, at the Inſtigation of France. | 

Tre Court-Party were now inventing to load the Ex- 
cluſioniſts with a Proteſtant Plot; and had even ſuborned 
thoſe Witneſſes which had been produced to prove the 
Popiſh Plot. The Whigs had been charged with no leſs 
than fifteen Sham-Phlots by the miniſterial Agents; and the 
King was now determined to make them feel the ter- 
rible Effects of his Vengeance. He began to exert an 
arbitrary Power; and to forget that Mercy was one of 
the Attributes of his Prerogative. The Tories had in- 
veſted him with a Power ſuperior to any Oppoſition 
that could be made by the Whigs: the Danger of Preſ- 
byterianiſm was ſet up againſt the Abhorrence of Po- 
pery ; and the Tories united the Intereſt of Religion 
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A. D. with that of the Monarchy, till the former was brou 
1681. to the Verge of Deſtruction by the latter. 
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THe King publiſhed a Declaration, containing bis 
Reaſons for diſſolving the two laſt Parliaments : Aber. 
non Sydney, and ſome other eminent Gentlemen, publiſh. 
ed Pamphlets in Vindication of thoſe Parliaments. But 
many flattering Addreſſes were ſent from ſeveral Part 
of the Kingdom, approving the Conduct of the King; 
ſo that the Tide of Popularity ſeemed to be turned; 
though ſuch Addreſſes were far from expreſſing. the ge- 
neral Senſe of the Nation. 

THz Name of Proteſtant became now a Term of Re- 
proach among the Courtiers ; and, on the 2d of Jh, 
the Earl of Shafteſbury was ſent to the Tower, with Cal. 
ledge, a London Joiner, and three other inferior Perſons, 
who had been ſtrenuouſly officious to the Whigs. Shaf- 
tesbury was called the Proteſtant Earl; and Colledge the 
Protefiant Joiner, who was the firſt Victim which the 


Court devoted to their Revenge. 


*. COLLEDGE was indicted for High Treaſon ; but the 
Grand Jury of London threw the Bill out with an ge 
ramus; Which ſufficiently expreſſed their Diſſatisfaction 
at the Evidence. The Priſoner was then removed to 
Oxford, where the Treaſon was ſaid to have been com- 
mitted ; and he was found guilty on the Evidence of 
Dugdale and Turberwille, who had been the Witneſſes on 
the Trial againſt Lord Stafford. Colledge died for his 
reputed Crime ; which was, being concerned in a Con- 
ſpiracy to ſeize the King at Oxford, and oblige him to 
make ſuch Conceſſions as were required ; But he be- 
haved himſelf with great Foriteds, and denied the 
Crime with his laſt Breath; which made him juſtly con- 
fidered as a perſecuted Man, who fell a Sacrifice to the 
Fury of Party. 

Tus Earl of Shafteſbury, on the 24th of Nowember, was 
next accuſed before the Grand Jury of London, by thoſe 
Witneſſes who had gone through all the dirty Work of 
the Popi/- Plot; and now were -bribed to turn againit 
their old Patron, to pave the Way to a new Prote//ant 
Plot. They went ſo deep in their Evidence to * 

that 
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that the Earl was concerned in a Plot againſt the King, A. D. 
that no Credit could be given to their Teſtimony ; and *$3- 


the Indictment was rejected, to the great Joy of the 
Populace. | 
x Scotland, the Duke of York was High Commiſſioner, 
and opened the Parliament on the 28th of July ; when 
he had ſuch Intereſt, as to procure an Act, that made 
it High Treaſon, either by Word, or Writing, to en- 
deavour to ſuſpend, or alter, the Right of Succeſſion. 
A new Teſt was made for introducing the Popiſh Reli- 
gion ; Which reduced Scot/and almoſt to a State of Sla- 
very ; but many Perſons refuſed to take the Teſt, and 
articularly Archibald Campbel Earl of Argyle, Son to the 
late Marquis who was beheaded in 1661. The Earl was 
impriſoned, and brought to a ſolemn Trial, for refuſing 
the Oath: He was actually condemned to loſe his 
Head for this new Kind of Treaſon, which was looked 
upon with Horror: But he happily eſcaped out of Edin- 
burgh Caſtle, into Holland, while his Eftates were confiſ- 
cated, and his Arms reverſed; more to the Infamy of 
his Perſecutors, than to any Diminution of his own Ho- 
nour, which he had maintained with unſhaken Loyalty, 
even when his Father was at the Head of the Covenan- 
ters. The Eſcape of this Nobleman was attended 
with ſo many Acts of 'Tyranny and Cruelty in Scotland, 
that many hundreds were outlawed; andſome thouſands 
were intent on leaving their native Country, and ſeeking 
Protection in America. 

IRELAND had been again put under the Admini- 
ſtration of the Duke of Ormond, who increaſed the Re- 
venue to 200,000 J. a Year ; with which he ſupported 
10,000 Soldiers, and a Militia of 20,000 Men; withaut 
oppreſſing the Papiſts, or diſobliging the Proteſtants. 

e made the whole Kingdom happy: But was render- 
ed unhappy himſelf by the Death of his glorious Son 
the Earl of Ofory, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf as the 
politeſt Gentleman, and the braveſt Soldier of his Age ; 
which rendered him the moſt beloved and popular Man 
in England. He diſappeared like the Meridian Sun, — 
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A. D. all its Luſtre ; whoſe Beams are moſt refulgent, before 
587. half its diurnal Courſe is expired. 


A. D. Tu Diſſolution of the Oxford Parliament occaſioned 


1682. 


—.— an Alteration in the Magiſtracy of Eugland; where the 


Whigs were to be ſuppreſſed, and the Preſbyterians per. 


ſecuted. The Clergy now made their Pulpits reſound 
ſo much with the Doctrine of Paſſive-obedience and 


Non: reſiſtance, that they exceeded what was done in 


the Reign of Charles I. and ſeemed to inculcate, that 


the Princes oi the Ctexwart Family were as abſolute az 


_ thoſe of the Ozroman Line. The Bench ſupported the 


Pulpit; and the King was ſufficiently aggrandized by 
the Tories; which ſerved to introduce a Plot againſt 
the Proteſtants. 


Lorp Halifax was created a Marquis, and made Lord 


Privy Seal, on the Reſignation of the Earl of Angle/:a: 


But he maintained a Balance in the Council, and pre- 


ſerved a Kind of Neutrality between the Whigs and 
Tories, by heading a ſmall Farty, who were denomi- 


nated Trimmers. An equitable Neutrality was almoſt 


* impoſſible to be attained ; and the Whig Intereſt was 
' ſupplanted even in the City of Londen ; where Pilkington, 
the Sheriff, was ſued by the Duke of York, for aying, 


„% He had burned the City, and was coming to cut 
« their Throats.“ He was ordered to pay the enor- 
mous Damages of 100, coo J. in Defiance of Magna 
Charta: And Sir Patience Hard, who had been Lord 
Mayor, and gave Evidence for the Sheriff, was ſued 


for Perjury, and condemred to the Pillory. 


Tuk Duke of York returned from Scotland, and conti- 
nued the reſt of this Reign in England; where the King 
mewed him ſuch Favour, that he almoſt inveſted him 


with the Power of Royalty; and was principally direct- 
ed by him in all the Rigour he afterwards exerciſed on 
his Enemies. The Earl of Shaftzbury had brought his 


Action of Scandalum Magnatum againſt Mr. Cradicck for 
calling him a Traitor; but his Lordſhip found himſelf 
deprived of the Protection of the City of London, and 
avoided the impending Storm by retreating to Amfer- 


dam, where he died fix Weeks after his Arrival. Ac- 


cording 
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cording to Biſhop Sprat, this Nobleman had boaſted, A. D. 
that he would walk the King leifurcly out of his Do- 1682. 


minions ; and make the Duke of York as great a Vaga- 
bond upon the Earth as Cain. But he was obliged to 
ſeek the Protection of a Republic, to which, when he 
was Chancellor, he had applied that ſaying of Cato, 
Delenda eff Carthago. He was a Man eminent for his 
Rank, Fortune, and Capacity; who ſacrificed all Things 
to Ambition; ſo that he died without giving Grief to 


> his Friends, or Joy to his Enemies. 


* 3 os 9 * 
3 R GS . — — 2 4 


Tuis Year was alſo remarkable for the Deaths of 
Prince Rupert, who, in 1643, was created Duke of 
Cumberland; the Duke of Lauderdale, and the Earl of 
Nottingham. Several Promotions were made at Court: 
The Earl of Sunderland was reſtored to the Office of Se- 
cretary : Sir Francis North was made Lord-Keeper: Or- 
mond, an Iriſb Duke, was promoted to the ſame Dig- 
nity in England; and other _— of Nobllity were 
conferred on ſome eminent Perſons. 


Tat Marquis of Halifax in vain contended for ſum- A. D. 
moning a new Parliament; in which he was oppoſed by 1633: 


the Duke of Vor, who pleaſed his Brother, by re- 
commending his 61d Adherence to France; and the 
King gratified the Duke, by treating the Excluſioniſts 


with great Severity. The Citizens of London were to 


be puniſhed for electing Sheriffs that were diſagreeable 


to the Court; and a Quo warranto'was brought by the 
King againſt the City; that is, an Enquiry into the 
Validity of their Charter. The Judges were Tools bf 


State, and declared the Charter forfeited : Upon which, 
the City ſubmitted to the King, who reſtored the Char- 


ter with ſuch Limitations as deprived the Citizens of 


their principal Privileges. Many other Corporations 


. ſuffered the ſame Fate; and conſiderable Sums were 
exacted for reſtoring their Charters; - which was a vid- 
lent Shock to the Conſtitution, and unable to be borne 


with Patience by thoſe who were filled with the noble 
dentiments of Liberty: | 

A ParTY of Male- contents meditated Plans of Re- 
ſiſtance, ever ſince the: Diſſolution of the Oxford Parlia- 


ment; which gave Riſe to the Proteſant Plot, and oc- 


caſioned 
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A. D caſioned ſome noble Blood to be ſhed by the Ha 
2633: of the Executioner. The Duke of Monmouth; the Ea We 
of Shaftesbury and Eher; Lord Howard of Eſcrick ; Lon 
Ruſjel ; Colonel Algernon Sydrey, and John Hompaen, E 
Grandſon to the great Parliamentary Leader, were a 
the Head of a Conſpiracy, to oppoſe the Succeſin 

of the Duke of Ven to the Crown. An Inſurre&in 
was intended in London, and Briſtol; in Cheſhire, ar 
Dewonſbire: An Agreement was entered into with the 
Scotch Male-contents headed by the Earl of Argyle: Au 
an inferior Sett of Conſpirators frequently aſſembled un. 
der the Direction of Colonel Rumfey, It was the Lon We "* 
of Liberty, and a patriotic Regard for the Conſtitution 
of their Country, that occaſioned Monmouth, and his 
_ Aſſociates, to make Refiitance againſt thoſe oppretin Þ 
Meaſures which raiſed the Court to ſuch an exorbita 
Height of Power, that no Privilege was ſafe, and 10 
Property ſecure. When Shoftesbury timidly deſerted hi 
Party, Raſel and Sydney, with equal Spirit to Brutu 
and Caſſius, were looked upon, by the other Conſpira. 
tors, as the two chief Supporters of dying Liberty, 
They acted on the Principles of virtuous Patriots, who 
were alarmed at ſeeing the Nation madly ruſhing into 
Slavery, and the People themſelves contributing to af 
the Court in undermining the very Ground upon which 
they ſtood. They ſaw, that if no Oppoſition was given 
to theſe frantic Endeavours, the Conſtitution would gra- 
dually moulder into Ruins: And, if an ineffectual Op- 
poſition was made, the Danger would be more preci- 
pitate, and the Effects more deplorable. Shaftesbur 
| been for ſeizing the Tower, by the Aſſiſtance of 
his 6riſe Party in London: But there was more of the In-. 
cendiary, than of the Patriot, in his Scheme, which 
was rejected by 'Monmouth, who knew that a Rabble 
could not be depended upon againſt diſciplined Troops. 
However, the Faction was ſtill ſupported by Monmoutb, 
Ejjex, Sydney, Howard, and Hampden, who compoſed the 

Council of Six, and were betrayed by their Agents. 

THe inferior Faction, headed by Rumſey, had con- 
ſalted among themſelves how to aſſaſſinate the * 
an 
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and his Brother, as they returned from Newmarket. A. D 
Rumbald, a Malſter, had a Farm called the Rye-How/e, 1683. 


within two Miles of Hcdd:/don in Hertfordjire ; where it 
was agreed to intercept and deſtroy his Majeſty : But 


this intended Aſſaſſination, commonly called the Rye- 


Heuſe Plot, was diſcovered by one of the Conſpirators, 
and the King happily eſcaped the Danger. Keiling was 


one of theſe Conſpirators, and diſcovered the Conſpi- 


racy to Secretary Jenkins, on the 12th of Tune : Upon 
which, a Proclamation was iſſued for ſeizing Rumſey, 
and eight others of the inferior Faction. Rumſey ſur- 
rendered; and, on his Confeſſion, a ſecond Proclama- 
tion was iſſued for apprehending James Duke of Moy- 
mouth, Ford Lord Grey, Sir Thomas Armſirong, Knt. and 
Robert Ferguſon. They eſcaped : But the other Lords 
were taken, and ſent to the Tower, with ſome of the 


principal Gentlemen; who were betrayed by Lord 


Howard. 

Tuuvs the Conſpirators found their own Mine was 
burſting on themſelves; and Addreſſes came from all 
Parts to congratulate the King on the Diſcovery of this 
two-fold Conſpiracy ; though the very Courtiers could 
not tax the Excluſioniſts with a Deſign of afſaflinating 
the King. The Tories triumphed in imputing the Er- 
rors of a few to the whole Party of the Whigs ; and 


the Priſoners were not ſuffered to languiſh long in Con- 
 finement : For Walcot, Hone, and Rouſe, three of the Rye- 


Houſe Conſpirators, were ſoon convicted, and executed, 
on the Evidence of Rumfey, Kciling, Weſt, and Bourn. 
Tarts was followed by the Trial of William Lord 
Rufel ; which came on, the 12th of Fuly, at the Ola. 
Bailey, before eight Judges, who refuſed to defer his 
Trial till the Afternoon, The Inditment againſt the 


noble Priſoner, was in Subſtance, ** for conipiring the 
Death of the King, and intending to levy War by deſ- 


iroying the Guards,” The Witneſſes againſt him, 


were Rumſey, Shephard, and Lord Howard, The two 


former could prove nothing againſt the Priſoner within 
the Statutes of Treaſon ; and he was convidted only 
upon the hear-ſay Evidence of Howard, who, in = 

ut 
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A. D. but the Nobility of his Birth, was the Reverſe of the 
_ 2683 illuſtrious and unhappy Priſoner ; and was ever aſter. 
wards deſpiſed and abhorred for his Treachery to the 
Party, as well as for being acceſſary to this Injuſtice: 
Though, Burnet ſays, Hoxvard ſwore poſitively they had 
no Deſign againſt the Perſon of the King. Lord RI 
told the Jury, he hoped they would confider the Wit. 
neſſes, that they ſwore to ſave their own Lives. He de 
denied the whole Charge of Treaſon; and urged the hi 
Iłrregularity of the Profecution, which artificially con- — 
founded the Statute of Edward the Third. For a far. I P 
ther Defence of his Lordſhip, there appeared for him wi 
the Duke of S:mer/er, the Earl of Angleſey, Lord Ca. " 
vendiſb, Lord Clifford, Mr. Edward Howard, Doddor < 
' Tillotſon, Doctor Burnet, and others, who all of them IÞ © 
declared the Improhability that ſo worthy and virtuous — 
' a Man ſhould be engaged in a Conſpiracy to deſtroy L 
the King; and ſome of them teſtified, that Lord a 
Howard had declared, «© He believed the Lord Ruſs! 
innocent, and knew nothing againſt him.“ But the De- 
. ſtruction of this n.ble. Priſoner was reſolved ; and, on 
the 14th of Fu/y, he received his Sentence of Condem. g 
nation; when his Deportment was as noble, as his Life 
had been innocent. ä 3 
Tunis illuſtrious Priſoner was the eldeſt Son of the 
Earl of Bedford; and his Lady was the Daughter and 
Heireſs of the late good Earl of Southampton : But the 
' King was inexorable to all the Applications made by 
the Father and the Wife. His Majeſty even refuſed a 
Reſpite of fix Weeks, on a Suppoſition, that the 
Crime of a Deſign to kill him, was fully proved upon 
Lord Rae: Which was very far from the Truth. His 
Lordſhip had been one of the warmeſt Oppoſers to the 
Duke of York, and had carried up the Excluſion-Bill 
to the Houſe: of Lords; which were Crimes not to be 
forgiven by the King and his Brother, who were 
* aQuated with a Paſſion of Revenge againſt the moſt 
* amiable Man in the World. The Kin reminded 
Lord Ry/el of the Fate of Lord Stafford ; and his Lord- 
" ſhip ſubmitted to his Sentence with all — of | 
PA om- | 
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Compoſure which is prompted by Innocence, and con- p. 
- firmed by Philoſophy. Lord Cavendiſb was as much 1683. 
p the Friend of Lord Ruſſel, as Southampton had been of 
Eſex in the Reign of Queen £%zabeth ; and he gallantly 


1 offered to facilitate his Eſcape, at the Hazard of his 
[ own Life. The Duke of Monmouth allo offered to ſur- 
g render himſelf, if Lord Ruſſel thought it would contri- 


bute to his Safety: But his Lordſhip ſaid, It would 
be no Advantage to him to have his Friends die with 
him.” The 21ſt of July was fixed for his Execution; 
and the Scaffold was erected in Lincolu's-Iun-Fieldu. The 
Day before, his Lordſhip had a bleeding at the Noſe ; 
when he ſaid pleaſantly to Biſhop Barnet, I ſhall not 
now let Blood to divert this: That will be done To- 
morrow.” A litde before the Sheriffs conducted him 
to the Scaffold, he wound up his Watch, with a Re- 
mark worthy of Socrates: © Now I have done with 
Time, and muſt think only of Eternity.” And Burnet, 
who attended his Lordſhip, ſays, His whole Beha- 
viour looked like a Triumph over Death.” He was 
conducted from the Tower, through all the principal 
Streets of the City, to the Place of Execution; which 
was probably done to terrify the mutinous Citizens at 
the unhappy Sight, and melancholy Fate, of the nobleſt 
Excluſioniſt. Every Heart was oppreſſed, and every 
Eye was overflowed, at the mournful Ceremony to the 
Time he aſcended the Scaffold, where he was attended 
by Doctor Burnet and Doctor Tidloſſon. His Lordſhip 
proteſted, he had been always far from any. Deſigns 
againſt the King's Life or Government: He prayed, 
that God would preſerve both, and the Proteſtant Re- 
ligion; as allo that Proteſtants would not make Way 
for Popery by their Animoſities. He was afraid of 
being interrupted on the Scaffold ; and ſpoke little 
tarther : But delivered a Paper to the Sheriff; in which 
he imputed his preſent Suftcrings to the Part he acted 
in the Excluſion Matter; and 1aid, Killing by Forms of 
Law was the worſt Sort of Murder. He laid his Head 
on the Block, without the leait Change in his Counte- 
nance ; and it was cut off at two Strokes, This was 
the 
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A. D. the fatal and cruel End of that Lord who had the 
1683. 2 Property, and Popularity, of any Man in Eg. 


and: He left a numerous Family of Children, who 
were afterwards reſtored to their paternal Honours ; 
And John Duke of Bedford, the Grandſon of this Lord, 
publickly vindicated his Memory in the Houſe of Peers, 
in 1744 ; when he nobly ſaid, * His Grandfather 
was cut off by an unjuſt Proſecution ; and his Father 
condemned for many Years to ſee himſelf deprived of 
the Rights of his Birth, which were at length reſtored 
to him by more equitable Jndges.” 

ON the ſame Day that Lord Rel was tried, the 
Earl of Ejex was found in the Tower with his Throat 
cut; and the Coroner's Inqueſt brought in their Verdict 
Self-Murther. The Council for the Crown laid great 
Streſs upon this Acgident, at the Trial of Lord NO.; 
and it is thought to have had great Weight with the 
Jury, in their Belief of the Conſpiracy ; for the venal 
Tribe of Lawyers bellowed out, that E was conſci- 
ous of his Treachery to the King, and had anticipated 
Juſtice on himſelf. But it remains to this Day a con- 
troverted Point, whether Lord E/ex really laid violent 
Hands on himſelf, or was diſpatched by hired Aſſaſſins. 
The King, and the Duke of York, were in the Tower that 
very Morning, where they had not been for twelve Years 
before; which made the Excluſioniſts aſſert, the Earl 
was murdered by the Papiſts; This was the general 
Opinion at that Time: And his Son believed it long 
afterwards ; notwithſtanding the King ſaid, «© My Lord 
of Eſex needed not to have deſpaired of Mercy, for 1 
owe: him a Life.” His Majeſty meant that Debt as 
due to the Memory of the great Lord Capel, who wis 
Father to the Earl of Ee, and was ſacrificed by the 
Republicans in 1649, for his Adherence to Charles the 
Firſt, Yet it may be decently queſtioned, whether the 
Heir of Lord Cape! would have been ſhewn more Fa- 
vour than the Heireſs of the Earl of Southampton : 
Therefore, the Death of the Earl of Z/ex, was as liable 

to 


Ste Rolt's Hiflory of the War, Vol, III. p. 120. 
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it likely that he ſhould act the deſperate Part of his 
Wife's Great Grandfather, Henry Piercy Earl of Northum- 
}:rland, who ſhot himſelf in the Tower in 1584; inſtead 
of nobly bearing his Fate like Robert Devereux Earl of 
Ejjex in 1601. | 

Tas gallant Algernon Sydney. was next marked out 
for Deſtruction; and the brutal Zeferizs was made Chief 
Juſtice of the King's-Bench, that the Priſoner might 
have no Poſſibility of 3 his Fate. He was Son 
to the Earl of Leiceſter, and worthy of that Family 
which had produced Sir Philiß Sydney. He had im- 
bibed his Notions of Liberty from the great Examples 
of Antiquity ; and had always profeſſed himſelf a Re- 
publican ; equally oppoſing the Uſurpation of Cromwell, 
and the Reſtoration of Charles the Second, while the 
Republican Party had any Exiſtence. At firſt, he re- 
fuſed the Act of Indemnity ; which at laſt he accepted; 
and greatly offended the King by joining the Country- 
Party. His Trial began, on the 2 iſt of November, at the 
Old-Bailey ; when Rumſey, Weft, and Keiling, were pro- 
duced as Witneſſes, who ſaid nothing directly againſt 
the Prijoner : But Lord Howard depoſed the ſame 
againſt him as he had done againſt Lord Raſſel. The 
Jury were packed by the Court; and were not Free- 
holders, as they ought to have been upon ſuch a Trial 
laid in Middleſex. The Evidence was weak; and ſup- 
plemental Matters were ſo neceſſary, that a Manuſcript 
was produced, which Sydney had been writing, and was 
found in his Cloſet. This was an Anſwer to Filmer's 
Patriarcha, which afſcrted the divine Right of Mo- 
narchy : But Sydney advanced, that Princes had their 
Power from the People, with ſuch Reſtrictions and Li- 
mitations, that made them liable to the Juſtice of the 
People, if they abuſed their Power to the Prejudice of 
the Subjects, and againſt eſtabliſhed Laws. It was in- 
ſted, that even this Sort of dead Evidence ſhould ſtand 
as a ſecond Witneſs againſt the Prifoner ; though it 
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as many Diſputes as that of Sir Thomas Overbury in A. D. 
1613, or that of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey in 1678. Eſſex 1683. 
was eminent both for Virtues and Abilities : Nor was 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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A. D. was not proved that he wrote the Book, which has ever 

1653. fince been conſidered as one of the beſt Treatiſes on 
Government; and is intitled, 4 general View of Gowery. 
ment in Europe. The — made a noble Defence; 
and was treated with Indecency from the Bench, where 
Humanity ought to have preſided. The Jury were 
directed by the Judges; and Sydney was caſt, to the 
Diſgrace of Juſtice and Honeſty. He a pealed to the 
King-n vain; though the People n exclaimed 
againſt the Trial, as an enormous Act of Injuſtice. This 
excellent Man, on the 7th of December, was brought to 
the Scaffold on Tewer-Hill, where he delivered the She. 
riffs a Paper in Vindication of himſelf; and had his 

| Head cut off at one Blow. He rejoiced that he ſuffered 

C | for the Old Cauſe, in which he was ſo early engaged; 

| and met Death with an Unconcern that became one who 

(| had ſet up Marcus Brutus for his Pattern. 

HAMPDEN was tried on the Evidence of Howard 
for a Miſdemeanor, and was fined at no leſs than 
40,000/, Sir Thomas Armſtrong was ſeized in Holland, 
ſent over, and executed at 7 . where he was con- 
ducted by the Guards he had commanded. The Duke 
of Monmouth obtained his Pardon, on giving an Ac- 
count of the Plot; which he — denied, and 
was baniſhed the Kingdom. Mr. Baillie was put to the 
Torture, and executed at Edinburgh, for being con- 
cerned with the Egli Conſpirators. And the Proteſtant 
Plot ſeemed now to be ſufficiently ſealed with Blood; 
though the King afterwards paid many a Sigh to the 
Memory of Lord Rufel ; and the Nation waye over the 
Virtues of Sydney. 

In the mean Time, Oates the Wen was convicted 
of baving called the Duke of York a Popiſh Traitor: For 
Which he was fined 100,000 J. and condemned to Pri- 
ſon till he made Payment, where he lay till he ſuffered 
amazing Puniſhment in the next Reign : Though, 
in 1680, Shafreſlury had preſented an Indictment againſt 
the Duke as a Pop iſn Recuſant“. Sir Samuel Bar- 
nardij.on, and John Dutton Colt, Eſq; were alſo ex- 
1 ceſlively 
1 * See this Vol. p. 222. 
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ceſſively fined, for ſpeaking diſreſpectfully of the Go- A. b. 
vernment. The Whigs were rendered unpopular ; and 683. 


Paſſive Obedience became ſo much the reigning Principle, 
that the Univerſity of Oxford ſolemnly paſſed a Decree 
in the Convocation, © againſt certain pernicious Books, 
and damnable Doctrines, deſtructive to the ſacred Per- 
ſons of Princes, their State and Government, and of 
all human Society.” In this Decree they condemned 
twenty-ſeven Propoſitions collected out of Buchanan, 
Bellarmine, Milton, Dolman, Hobbs, Goocꝛoin, Owen, Bax- 
ter, Tenkins, Goodman, and other modern Authors; ſome 
of whom were Enthuſiaſts, whoſe Opinions were juſtly 
condemned; but others were Politicians, whoſe 
Principles ought to have been juſtified. Upon 
which it may be obſerved, that, as to ſome of theſe 
political Tenets, we ſhall find that learned Body ſtand 
ſelf. condemned upon their own Decree, by their own 
ſubſequent Actions in the glorious Struggle made 
againſt James the Second in 1687, by Magdalen- 
College; which was an Honour to the Univerſity. 

Tre Princeſs Aune, ſecond Daughter of the Duke of 
York, had been bred a Proteſtant ; and, on the 28th of 
Fuly, was married to Prince George, the ſecond Son of 
Frederic the Third, King of Denmark. The Prince was 
thirty Years of Age, and the Princeſs nineteen. 'They 
were even Ornaments to Royalty, and the Princeſs ſuc- 
ceeded to the Crown in 1702, when ſhe began a glorious 
and happy Reign. 

Tus Town, Caſtle, and Mole of Tangier, were utter 
ly demoliſhed this Year, by the Earl of Dartmouth, who 
was ſent there by the King with twenty Sail of Ships 
for that Purpoſe ; whereby his Majeſty was freed from 
a continual annual Expence for the Preſervation of the 
Place; and the Garriſon ſerved to augment the Forces 
at Home. The King thus deprived himſelf of this 
Gift which he had received from Portugal ;* and England 
obtained no Place of Security for the 9 Trade, till 
the got Gibraltar and Minorca from the Spaniards ; the 
latter — which was taken in 1708, and loſt to the French 
n 1750. 

Vor. III. M Wulre 

* See this Vol. p. 68. 
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A. D. WIIIE Charles was rendering himſelf abſolute fn 
16564 Ergland; he was glad to ſee the French Monarch con. 


tinuing to vex both Spain and the Empire, by extending 
his Conqueſts in the Low-Countries and on the Nine, by 
the Pen and the Sword. By erecting the arbitrary 
Chambers of Metz and Briſac, Lewis Teized into his 
own Hands, under the Notion of Dependencies, and 
the Pretext of Re-Union, whatever Towns or Diſtricts 
of Country, tempted his Ambition, or ſuited his Con- 
veniency. He encouraged the Hungarians in their Re. 
volt, which brought on the Siege of Vienna by the 
Turks; and that Capital of the Auyfrian Dominions was 
threatened with Deſtruction by the Grand Vizir Kara 
Muſiapha, when the Siege was gloriouſly raiſed, and the 
City preſerved, by John Sobieſki King of Poland, and 
the Duke of Lorrain. The Conſequence was an Alliance 
of Guaranty, formed in 1683, between the Emperor, 
Spain, Saeden, Bavaria, and the States-General ; which, 
in 1686, produced the famous League of Auſburg, and 
afterwards the general Confederacy againſt France. 
Sven Alterations had been made in the Erg/;4 Courts 
of Judicature, that they all ated in Compliance to the 
King, as if he had been a grand Signior ; and upwards 
of thirty Perſons were this Year condemned in lar 
Fines, or otherwiſe puniſhed, for ſpeaking againſt the 
King, the Duke of York, or the Government. The 
Corporations in general were terrified to ſurrender their 
Charters; whereby the Nation was ſtript of all thoſe 
Rights and Privileges, which they had ſo paſſionately 
deiended againſt the Attempts of Charles the Firſt. The 
Earl of Danby, and the Popiſh Lords, were releaſed 
from the Tower, on their Bail. While Doctor Burret 
was obliged to ſeek Protection in Holland, and 
a Sermon againſt Popery on the 5th of Nowember. The 
Guards were augmented to a Standing-Army of 8000 
Men ; which was then the Badge of National Slavery, 
however it may have been conſidered in after Times. 
The Militia was brought into Contempt ; and the Me- 
thod of French Government revived. But all theſe ab- 
' ſolute Meaſures were attributed to the Duke of York, 
who took Advantage of the Indolence of the King, and 
held him in a Kind of Subjection. Tus 
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Tu Marquis of Halifax ſtill recommended the Call- A. D. 
ing of a Parliament; and it is probable the King in 


tended to follow this Advice; as alſo to ſend his Bro- 
ther into Scotland, recal Monmouth, and make an entire 
Alteration in the Miniſtry. Whatever were his Inten- 
tions, Death prevented him from putting them into 
Execution: For he was ſeized with a Kind of an 
Apoplexy, on the 1ſt of February, which threw him into 
a languiſhing Way till the 6th, when he expired, in 
the 55th Year of his Ae the 2 55 of his real Reign, 
and thirty-ſix Years after the Death of his Father. 
He received the Sacrament from Huddlelon a Romijh 
Prieſt; and declined to receive it from Biſhop Ken : So 
that he confirmed his Religion at his Death, which he 
denied in his Life, He tenderly took Leave of his 
Brother, and breathed his laſt Moments before many 
of his Courtiers, with a Serenity in his Agonies that 
amazed all the Attendants. 

Ir was ſtrongly ſuſpected his Majeſty was poiſoned 
by the Papiſts : But the Duke of Tork was never accuſed 
with being concerned in ſuch a Crime ; and no formal 
Proof was made that the try ne by Poiſon, though 
his Body was difſeted. His Death was as unexpected 
as that of his Grandfather James the Firſt; and the 
Suddenneſs of his Indiſpoſition created the Suſpicion of 
Violence; for he had hitherto enjoyed a perfect 
State of Health, and an excellent Habit of Body, which 
he had carefully preſerved by continual Exerciſe. 

His Majeſty was privately and parſimoniouſly buried 
in Henry the VIIth's Chapel in Veſiminſter-Abbey; where 
his Effigies inWax was placed, adorned with royal Robes, 

Tuus we have cloſed this long and important Reign, 
which is more worthy the Attention of the Politician, 
and more perplexing to the Hiſtorian, than any other 
ſince the Norman Conqueſt ; becauſe, wnen Truth is miſ- 
led by Faction, it is difficult for Hiſtory to walk in thoſe 
open Paths in which ſhe delights to introduce her Fol- 
lowers. | 

Kine Charles the Firſt, when he was upon the Scaf- 
fold in 1649, profeſſed himſelf a true Member of the 
Church of England: But Charles the Second, on his 
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Death-Bed, profeſſed himſelf a Member of the Church 
of Rome; and it is difficult to fix upon a Character to 
introduce him to his Government * ; for the firſt twelye 
Years of his nominal Reign, was ſuch a Farce of Policy 
and Government, that it libels the Chronicle. Let a 
Prince make what gracious Speeches he pleaſes, his 
Actions will be more ſignificant, and ſpeak plainer than 
his Declarations : On which Account, Charles the Second 
was never ſteady to his People, nor his People over. 
creCulous to him. The King was obliged to ſhuffle on, 
ſometim es in the Form of Perſecution againſt Difſen. 
ters; ſometimes in that of Toleration and Indulgence 
to them, and their tender Conſciences : So that Reli— 
gion grew a mere State Weather-Cock, as Circum- 
ſtances happened; and turned as Cabals moved, now 
ore Way,—now another. He diſcovered the ſame Un- 
ſteadineſs in Civil Matters; ſhifting Miniſters and Ofti- 
cers, proroguing and diſſolving Parliaments, His Mi- 
litary Affairs were under no better Management; for 
he raiſed Armies to take the Air, and then diſbanded 
them abruptly ; ſometimes with the Dutch againſt the 
French, and then with the French againſt the Dutch; 
though always attached to the Intereſt of France in 
Hopes of arriving at arbitrary Power, more than he was 
to that of his own Country, where he might have 
reigned with greater Glory in a Conſtitutional Manner, 
He was not only variable in his Councils ; but incon- 
ſtant in his Amours; and, at laſt, ſhook off his almoſt 
wedded Parliament, as lightly as his Miſtreſſes. The 
Cavaliers taxed him with want of Generoſity: The 
Diſſenters reproached him with Ingratitude : And the 
Papiſts cenſured him with Diflimulation : While the 
Champions for the Eſtabliſhed Church always repre- 
ſented him as a good and gracious Prince ; at the ſame 
Time that the Courtiers flattered him with the Princi- 
ples of Deiſts: All which occaſions his general Character 
to be patched together, by the Whig and Tory Writers, 
like the motleyed Veſt of a Stage Harlequin. F 1 
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Many eminent Hands have been employed in por- 
traying the Character of this Monarch; particularly 
John Sheffield Duke of Buckingham, and George Savile 
Marquis of Hallifax ; Sir William Temple, and Mr. North; 
Biſhop Burnet, and Doctor Wehwood. During his Exile, 
he is ſaid, by ſome, to have delivered himſel ſo entirely 
to his Pleaſures, that he became incapable of Applica- 
tion to Buſineſs: As alſo, that he was an Adulterer, 
and guilty of Cruelty ; having great Vices, with ſcarce 
any Virtues to correct them. Others port, that he 
never did harm to any living Thing willingly ; and term 
him a very honeft Gentleman, who was witty himſelf, and 
loved it immoderately in others. It is aflirmed on one 
Side, that he ſpent little of his Time in reading or 
Study : But on the other, it is ſaid, that he had a great 
Judgment to diſcern Truth and Right; as likewiſe, 
that he ſometimes ſhewed his Miniſters that he was as 
able a Politician as themſelves ; and was much delight- 
ed with the Study of Ship-Building. In ſome Inſtances 
he is repreſented not only as liberal, but prodigal ; and 
yet, in others, not only frugal, but niggardly. Wehvood 
will have it, © that he was a Prince endowed with all the 
Qualities that might juſtly have rendered him a Titus, 
if he had purſued the Intereſt of his Country.” And 
Burnet ſays, “ his Perſon and Temper, his Vices and For- 
tunes, reſemble the Character of Tiberius, who was con- 
ſidered by the Romans as a Tyrant, and the Reproach 
of their Country; while they looked upon Titus as a 
God, and the Delight of human Kind. Melauood too has 
the ſame Obſervation about the Similitude between the 
Faces of Tiberius and Charles the Second ; with this Ad- 
dition, that there was alſo “ a great Likeneſs between 
their Maxims of Government, the Time of their Age 
in which they came to govern, the Length of their 
Reigns, and the Suſpicions about the Manner of their 
Deaths: Nor is this any Reflection upon the Memory 
of King Charles ; for, except in his Temper, Cruelty, 
Jealouſy, and unnatural Luſts, Tiberius may be reckoned 
among the wiſeſt and braveſt of thoſe that wore the 
Imperial Purple.“ It has been generally ſaid, that 
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(Sarles was an eaſy, generous Lover; a very obliging 
Huſband; a friendly Brother; an indulgent Father ; 
a good-natured Maſter; and an excellent Companion, 
Yet it is aſſerted, he was inconſtant to his Miftreſles ; 
expreſſed no Tenderneſs for the Queen even when he 
was dying; hated the Duke of Tord, and never re- 
ſented the Murder of the Dutcheſs of Orleans ; neglected 
to reconcile his favourite Son, the Duke of Monmouth, to 
his Succeſſor, and thereby expoſed him to DeſtruQion ; 
ſ:Fered his old and faithful Friend, the Earl of Claren- 
den, to ſeek Protection in a voluntary Baniſhment ; and 
was fonder of Strangers than others, becauſe they 
would liſten to his often- repeated Stories. 

Tavs Carles the Second has been repreſented in the 
©cious Shape of a Dzmon, and the amiable Form of a 
Seraph; according as Party prevailed, and as Principle 
dictated. So that the oppoſite Writers, in giving his 
Character, ſeem to ſpeak of two different Kings of the 
{ame Name. If he is not ſo much famed for royal and 
and military Accompliſhments as many of his Prede- 
ceſſors, he has made himſelf more remarkable by 
trampling upon the Rights of a free People, and in- 
trodueing a Standing-Army of 8000 Men — them, 
which was then conſidered as a dangerous Novelty, 
when the Nation might have been more legally and 
properly guarded by its ancient and conſtitutional Mi- 
litia. He inſtructed the French in naval Architecture, 
ard eſtabliſhed their maritime Power, which began in 
the Reign of his Father : While he contributed to the 
Declenſion of the Dutch, and the Ruin of the Auſtrian 
Greatneſs ; in which ReſpeR, he adopted the worſt Prin- 
ciples of Cremwe!Ps Politics, without any Regard to the 
beſt; and became a Penſioner to France, when he might 
have been the Arbiter of Eurcpe. 

Upon the Whole: Charles the Second would have 
made a good private Gentleman: But he was not de- 
ſigned by Nature for a great Monarch, a brave War- 
rior, or a Wiſe Stateſman. He was as eager in the 
Purſyit of his amorous Paſſions as Edgar *, who reigned 
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in 971; and as much infatuated with the Dutcheſs of 
Portſmouth, as Henry the Second F was with fair Ro/a- 
mond, or Edzvard the Third ft with Alice Pierce: But he 
wanted the noble Qualities with which all thoſe Mo- 
narchs were endued. Like William the Conqueror ||, he 
began his Reign with Clemency, and ended it in Cruel- 
ty. He ſtript the City of London of its Privileges, by 
taking away the Charter, as Richard the Second { had 
done in 1392 : But he was not puniſhed, like that 
Prince, for his arbitrary Proceedures. The Duke of 
Buckingham remarks, that he was an illuſtrious Excep- 
tion to all the common Rules of Phyſiognomy: For, 
with a moſt Saturnine harſh Sort of a Countenance, he 
was both of a merry and merciful Diſpoſition ; and, in 
the laſt thirty Years of his Life, as fortunate, as thoſe of his 
Father had been diſmal and tumultuous. But Coke ob- 
ſerves, that he left the Nation more vitiated and debauch- 
ed in their Manners, than ever it was by any other King ; 
having not only ſquandered away the ancient Revenues 
of the Crown, which were eſteemed ſacred, and which 
fhould have ſupported it againſt foreign Forces, and in- 
teſtine Diſcord ; but left ſuch a Debt upon it as never 
before was heard of, nor contracted by ſuch Means. 
And Wekvod ſays, he died opportunely for England ; 
« fince, if he had lived, it is probable we — in 
Compliance with him, have complimented ourſelves 
out of all the Remains of Liberty.“ 

His Perſon was tall, and well-made; with a vigo- 
rous and healthy Conſtitution. His Face was compoſed 
of harſh Features, difficult to be traced with the Pencil; 
yet, in the main, it was agreeable. His Complexion 
was ſwarthy: But his Mien was noble and majeſtic. 

He left no Iſſue by his Queen Cather.ne of the Houſe 
of Braganza ; which was greatly regretted, as ſuch a 
Failure afterwards occaſioned many Diſturbances in the 
Nation. However, he had many illegitimate Children, 
by ſeveral of his Miſtreſſes. 1. By Mrs. Lucy Walters, 
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or Barlow, Daughter of Richard Walters, Eſq; Fame 
Fitzroy, N Scot, Duke of Monmouth, born at Rot. 
terdam, on the gth of April 1649 ; and beheaded on 
Towwer-Hill, on the 15th of July 1685. 2. By Mrs. El: 
zabeth Killigrew, Viſcounteſs Shannen, Daughter of Sir 
William Killigrew, Charlotte - Jemmia - Henrietta - Maria 
Fitzroy, who died in 1684. 3. By Mrs. Catherine Pegge, 
Daughter of Tha. Pegge, Eſq; Charles Fitæ- Charles Earl 
of Piymeuth, commonly called Don Carlos, born in 1658, 
and killed at Tangier in 1680. 4. By Mrs. Barbara 
Villiers, Heireſs of William Viſcount Grandi/on in Ireland, 
and Wife of Roger Palmer Earl of Caſtlemain, created 
Dutcheſs of Cleland, who died in 1709, he had three 
Sons, and three Daughters: Charles 3 Duke of 
Scuthampton, and afterwards Duke of Cleveland, born in 
1662 : Henry Fitzroy Duke of Grafton, born in 1663, 
and killed in 1690 at the Siege of Cork in Ireland: And 
George Fitzroy Duke of Northumberland, born in 1665, 
and died 1716, without Children. Ann Fitzroy, born 
in 1661, and married to Thomas Lennard Earl of Suſſex : 
Charlotte Fitzroy, born in 1664, and married to EAward- 
Henry Lee Earl of Litchfield: And Barbara, born in 1672, 
who became a Nun at Pontoiſe in France. 5. By Mrs. 
Hellen Gauyn, a celebrated AQtreſs, Charles Beauclerk 


Duke of Sr. Albans, born in 1670: And James Beauclerk, 


born in 1671, and died in 1680. 6. By Louiſa dt 
Duerouaille, a Lady of Bretagne in France, created 
Dutcheſs of Port/mouth, Charles Lenox Duke of Rich- 
mond, Lenox, and Aubigny, born in 1672. 7. By Mrs. 
Mary Davis, Mary Tudor, born 1673, and married to 
Francis Ratcliffe Earl of Derwentwater. 

Brsipks the Plague “, and Fire + of London, in 1665, 
and 1666 ; there happened, on the 3d of September 
1675, a Day 4 long fatal to the Stewart Family, juſt 
nine Years after that of London, a terrible Fire at Vor- 
thampton, which deſtroyed almoſt the whole Town: 
And, in 1676, no leſs than. 6oo Houſes were conſumed 
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in the Borough of Southwark, In 1662, Elizabeth 
Stewart, Daughter of James the Firſt, Electreſs Pala- 
tine, and Queen of Bohemia, died at London, aged fixty- 
fix : She had eight Sons, and five Daughters, of whom 
the youngeſt ſurviving, the Princeſs Sophia *, was de- 
clared Heir to the Crown of Great-Britain in 1701, and 
her Son aſcended the Throne in 1714, by the Name of 
George the Firſt. In 1670, died Henry Jenbins, a poor 
Fiſherman of York/hire, who was born in 1501, and 
was 169 Years of * which was ſeventeen more than 
the Age of 7 homas Parr t, who died in 1635. Several 
Comets appeared during this Reign : But that in 1680 
was the moſt remarkable, as the Tail of it viſibly ex- 
tended forty-five Degrees, or 2700 Miles. Sir {ſazc 
Newton calculated the Courſe of thoſe Comets, and was 
the firſt Writer who found the Laws of ſuch Bodies. 
In 1682, the Ship, which carried the Duke of York to 
Scotland, ſtruck on the Sand called the Leman and Oar ; 
which obliged him to take to his Pinnace: And was 
ſuch an Accident as happened to Prince Wilkam I, 
Son of King Henry the Firſt, in 1120. But the Earl 
of Roxburg, Lord Obrian, Mr. Hyde the Duke's Brother- 
in-Law, with ſeveral other Perſons of Diſtinction, and 
130 Seamen, were drowned in the Ship ; though, it 1s 
ſaid, the Duke took Care to ſave ſeveral Jeſuits, and 
ſome of his Dogs. In 1683, a vioXnt Froſt began in 
November, and continued till the 5th of February; when 
the Thames was frozen over ſo hard, that Streets of Booths 
were erected, and the Hackney Coachmen plied upon 
the Ice, between the Temple and Veſiminſter-Hall: The 
River was even paſſable on Foot below Bridge; and 
the narrow Seas were ſo frozen, that the Packet- Boats 
could not fail for a Fortnight. - 

Ir is certain, that this licentious Rei atly cor- 
rupted the Manners, and enervated the Diſoſitions of 
the People ; who followed the gay Examples of the 
Court, in Complaiſance to the Sovereign; and at once 
ſhook off the Ruſt of Fanaticiſm, without any Regard to 
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Decency, and very litile to Religion; which began to 
be ſhrouded in the Cloud of Deiſm that viſibly ſpread 
it elf from the Court to the Country. Yet many Things 
aroſe to the Honour and Advantage of the Nation, 
which could ſtill boaſt of noble Patriots, and brave 
Warriors ; wife Philoſophers, and ſound Stateſmen ; able 
Lawyers, aud good Divines ; excellent Poets, and fine 
Hiſtorians ; elegant Artiſts, and curious Manufacturers. 
CoMMERCE received an extraordinary Encourage- 
ment, and generous Protection. In 1660, the Trade 
ard Plantation Office *, which had been appointed by 
Olrwer Cremawell in 1655, was permanently eftabliſhed, 
under the Direction of Eight Commiſſioners. The 
Cuſtomt received a great Alteration the ſame_Year ; and 
the Exciſe F was perpetuated ; each of them under the 
Direction of Nine Commiſſioners: The Ad of Naviga- 
tion ; the Book of Rates; and Rules for the Advance- 
ment of Trade, were alſo ſettled by the Authority of 
Parliament. 'I'he General Poji-Office was erected at the 
ſame Time; which was followed by the Penny Poſt. 
Ofe, in 1683. The Vine Licence Office was eſtabliſhed, 
in 1661, under Five Commiſſioners ; as alſo the Office 
for Hauer, and Pealars, under Three Commiſhoners, 
In 1662, a new Charter was granted to the Zaft- India 
Company; which augmented the Privileges granted by 
the Charter of Queen E/izabeth in 1599. The Royal 
African Company \| was began in 1663, and eſtabliſhed 
in 1673. The Royal Society of London was alſo inſtituted 
by Patent in 1662; which brought manual Arts to Per- 
ſection, by the Conduct of experimental Philoſophy ; 
and from this Inſtitution all others of the ſame Kind 
in Eurepe have taken their Riſe, to the wonderful Im- 
provement of the Mechanic Arts, of Manufactures, and 
indeed of Univerſal Commerce In 1658, Mr. Brexer 
brought ſome J alloons into England; who inſtructed the 
Engliſh to make and dye fine Woollen Cloths, cheaper 
by forty per Cent. than they could before. W new 
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Manufactures were eſtabliſhed in Glaſs, Silk, Hats, 
Braſs, and Iron; for which, favourable Laws were 
enacted. In 1660, the Roye/ Mint in the Tower of Lon- 
ton was eſtabliſhed ; and the Eng/o Coinage was im- 
proved like the Roman Medals under Juſlinian. In 
1682, molt of the ancient Gold Coins were converted. 
into Guineas, and half Guineas ; which were ſo called, 
becauſe the firſt of that Species of Coin was made of 
Gold brought from Guinea in Africa: The former be- 
ing ordered to go at Twenty Shillings, and the other 
at Ten. But the Milled Money came into Uſe in 1663 ; 
when the Silver Coins, Crowns, half Crowns, Shillings, 
and Sixpences, were brought to great Perfection: And, 
in 1672, Copper Halfpence and Farthings were coined. 
The Increaſe of the Coinage, which can only riſe from. 
the Increaſe of Trade, was 7,524,104/. In Fact, 
while the Wings of Liberty were plucked, and the Spirit 
of Patriotiſm ſuppreſſed, Commerce flouriſhed more 
than ever. The Gain of National Affluence, made a 
temporary Compenſation for the Loſs of National Ho- 
nour. But this Acceſſion of Trade introduced a new 
Syſtem of Taxes, which grew like the winding Ivy 
round the ſtately. Oak, and ſheltered the Vermin that 
gradually crept in to deſtroy its Root.. 

Tun Britiſb Empire in America was prodigiouſly ex- 
tended, ſecured, and improved. The Proview of Ca- 
rolina was ſo called in Honour of his Majeſty, and was 
planted in 1670; after which,. it became a flouriſhing 
Colony. Penſylvania was colonized by Mr: Pen, and 
ſoon became a conſiderable Country for Trade. New- 
Tori, and the Jerſeys, were gained from the Dutch: And 
Virginia was rendered ſafe by. a Peace with the Indians. 
The. Bahama Iſlands were ſecured from Pirates by ſett-- 
ling a Colony at Providence. The Spaniards, by Treaty, 
confirmed the Right of Jamaica to his Britannic Majeſty ;. 
who alſo, in 1661, purchaſed the Propriety of Barba- 
aves from Lord Kina. By the Act of Navigation, all 
the Commerce of theſe Colonies are. to be carried on 
by the Way of England: And it is amazing to think 
of what great Advantage theſe: American Plantations 

have proved to Great-Britain; by conſuming her Manu- 
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factures, and returning their own Commodities; which 
inereaſes her Shipping, and breeds up her Seamen, The 
Conjecture made by Baron Puf/endorff, that England was 
weakened by planting the ſeveral Colonies in America, 
is ridiculous ; as may be evidently ſeen from the Writ. 
ings of Doctor D'awvenant : For it has ſo much increaſed 
the Trade of the Nation, that the Number of Inhabi. 
tants, in and about the City of London, is now about five 

Times more than at the Death of Queen Elixabeth. 

Tux Fleet was greatly augmented to what it had 
been under Chl: who had only 77 Ships, and gooo 
Seamen: But Charles, though he found only 63 Veſſels 
of all Sizes at his Reſtoration, had a Fleet of 112 Ships 
in 1678. Greenwich-Hoſpital was alſo began in this 
Reign; and the Victualling- Office was eſtabliſhed for ſup. 
plying the Navy. 

In 1662, the London Workhouſe was erected. Sion- 
College was incorporated in 1664: And the Corpora. 
tion-Act for Clergymen's Widows and Children was grant- 
ed in 1678. 

THz Arts and Sciences flouriſhed ; and the Age was 
adorned by many great Men. London was rebuilt, and 
appeared as magnificent as ancient Rome: But the Citi- 
zens forgot to re-place the Monument which Sir EA. 
«ord Berkham, the Lord-Mayor, erected in 1622, to 
the Memory of William Biſhop of London, who was 2 
Norman, and obtained great Privileges of William the 
Cergreror for the City. In 1669, the noble Theatre at 
Oxford was opened ; which was built at the Expence of 
Archbiſhop Sheldon, who died in 1677. Sir Chriſtopher 
ren, and Inigo Jones, revived the ancient Architecture; 
being Rivals to Vitruvius and Palladio. Biſhop Wilkins, 
and Doctor Vallis, were like Euclid and Archimedes in the 
Mathematics. Doctor Sydenham was another Hipocrates in 
Phyſic. Mr. Boyle, and Sir 1/aac Newtor, were the Pole- 
Stars among the modern Philoſophers, and exceeded 
. a'l the Sages of Antiquity. Thomas Hobbes was of a 
very different, yet very extraordinary Caſt, and died in 
1679. aged 91. And the Earl of Clarendon was another 


i bucydides in Hiſtory, and died in 1674. 
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DocTor Tillotſon had the brighteſt Thoughts, and 
the moſt correct Stile, of all the Divines. Doctor Seil- 
ling fleet was a bold and learned Writer — Infidelity 
and Popery. Doctor Patrick wrote chiefly on the Serip- 
tures. Doctor Lloyd, and Doctor Tenniſon, were eminent 
Preachers. They all reformed the Way of Preaching, 
which before was over-run with Pedantry : For their 
Diſcourſes were plain, clear, and ſhort ; without the 

ye-balled Quotations from Fathers and ancient Writers. 
92 wrote with Elegance; and Barrow with Spirit: 
Kenn wrote Hiſtory with Preciſion; and Burnet with 
Inaccuracy. 

Six Matthew Hale was a judicious Lawyer, and died 
in 1676. The great Algernon Sydney was a nervous po- 
litical Writer. James Harrington was more ſubtle ; and 
died in 1677. The Earl of Shaftesbury was a great So- 

hiſter. Monſieur Sz. Ewremond, a Refugee, was a 
earned and delicate Eſſayiſt. Meric Cauſabon was an 
eminent Critic, who died in 1671. And Sir William 
Temple was an Ornament to the Language, which he 
richly improved. 

BRYAN WALTON, Biſhop of Cheſter, was 
the Compiler of the Polyglott Bible, and died in 1661. 
Henry Oldenberg was the firſt Publiſher of the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, and died in 1678. Bulſtrode Whit- 
lock wrote the Memorials of the Enxgliſß Affairs, and 
died in 1675, Gale, Sheringham, and Poole had ſome 
Notice taken of their Writings. Counſellor Prynne, who 
died in 1669, wrote more than 200 Treatiſes: And Sir 
Roger L' Eftrange was alſo remarkable for his voluminous 
Productions. 

Six Peter Lely was an eminent Painter, who died in 
1680. But, though there were many Poets who were 
rich in Genius, there were few whoſe Taſte was de- 
licate. Dryden deſervedly ſtands the foremoſt, and was 
an Honour to his Country ; notwithſtanding Indecency 
was encouraged on the Stage, and Merit 3 at 
Court. Burnet calls him a Monſter of Immodeſty; yet 
allows him to be the great Maſter of dramatic Poetry. 
Sir Jobn Denham, and Sir William D'avenant, 2 - 
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1668 : Milton in 1674 ; and Butler* in 1680. Wally 
and Cowley were living in this Reign. John Wilmt 
Earl of Rochefler died in 1680; with the Reputation of 
a keen, but indecent Satyriſt. The Duke of Bucking. 
ham and Mr. Wycherley were fine Writers in Comedy, 
The Marquis of Ha/;fax had a refined Genius. The 
Earls of Mulgrave, Dorſet, and Roſcommon wrote with 
Wit and Purity. Andrew Marvel was chaſte in his 
Pieces, and died in 1678. But Hebbes and Ogillh, are 
no more worthy of the Names of Poets, than many 
others who peſtered this Reign with their Productions. 

Tut Age rivalled that of Elizabeth in Poetry; and 
had been equal to that of Augu/ius, if the King had 
imitated the Example of his Cotemporary Lexis the 
Fourteenth, by giving proper Encouragement to Genius, 

Tre Stage, indeed, was an Epitome of the Court; 
and the reigning Vices were rather expoſed for Merri. 
ment than Cenſure. There was a Proſtitution of Wit, 
as well as of Manners; and the Courtiers diverted 
themſelves at the Expence of the Citizens, who had 
honeſtly oppoſed the miniſterial Meaſures, and thereby 
offended the King. The Satire of Comedy was ſo idly 
employed, and Ridicule ſo meanly exerted, that it was 
a ſufficient Recommendation for a Play, if an Alderman 
was cuckolded, and a Merchant vilified. But thi: 
Taſte gradually declined, and became diſcountenanced 
after the Revolution, when the Character of the Mer- 
chant was revered, and dramatic Wit levelled againſt 
the Follies of the Courtiers, as the proper Objects of 
poetical Corrections. 

ROCHESTER praiſed Buckhurft and Sialey: But 


had the Meanneſs to prefer Crown to Dryden, whoſe 


great Merit raiſed him equal Envy: For Men. of Let- 


ters are not eaſily brought. to like one another: They 


have a Backwardneſs to Reciprocation of Applauſes : 


And, as Bruyere obſerves, if one Poet praiſes the Verſes 
of another, it is an even Wager that they are flat and | 
ſpiritleſs. Moſt of the Authors who flouriſhed in this 


Reign 
See Vol. II. p. 419, and 420. 
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Reign retained the common Prejudices of Men of 
Literature; as a Proof that it is common, and almoſt 
natural, to judge of others Productions only by their 
Affinity with our own. The Poet, filled with ſublime 
Ideas, and heated with the Glow of Fancy, looks with 
[ndifference on the Diſcourſe of an Orator, which is 
often confined to ſimple Facts: Nor can the Hiſtorian 
comvrehend how a rational Man can employ his Time 
in contriving Fictions, or finding out a Rhyme. Thus 
the Divine, immerſed in the Study of Fathers and 
Councils, thinks all other Knowledge infignificant ; 
while his own Labours are as much deſpiſed by the 
Geometrician, or Aſtronomer. 

Tae Duke of Monmouth, and Lord Offory, ſhewed 
the Nation had not loſt all its military Virtue : While 
the Age was teeming to bring it to Perfection, in the 
Perſon of him who was afterwards John Duke of Marl- 
borough ! 

Honours were diſtributed in this Reign with more 
Profuſion than in any other. The Nobility were in- 
creaſed by the Creation of fourteen Dukes; one Mar- 
quis; thirty-four Earls; fix Viſcounts ; and twenty-two 
Barons. The King alſo created three Dutcheſſes; three 
Counteſſes; two Viſcounteſſes; and two Baroneſſes. 
He alſo made forty-ſeven Knights of the Garter ; fixty- 
eight Knights of the Bath ; and four hundred and thir- 
ty-two Baronets. But Honours are not always con- 
{erred on Merit, which is neither excluded nor included 
by a Prince's Favour. And it is well known that an 
honeſt Man is a Man of Honour : Though, Brayere ſays, 
it is comical to think that many a Man of Honour is 
quite another Thing than an honeſt Man, 


ENGLAND, with France unnaturally join'd, 
With Gallic Squadrons ſees her own combin'd : 
Such Force united awes the Belgic Fleet, 

Again as Rupert, and brave Ruyter, meet: 

The naval Conflicts are again renewd; 

And Belgia's Towns, by Lewis, are ſubdu'd. a 
| Se 
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See Spragg expire in all his naval Toll ; 
And Turenne + periſh on Germania's Soil. 
The Storm of War, collected in its Force, 
Makes Europe arm to ſtop a Tyrant's Courſe: 
England, and Holland, all their Fury ceaſe, 
And join in one indiſſoluble Peace. 
But France augments her terrible Alarms; 
And noble Rayter 4 dies in Ghory's Arms. 
At laſt Contention dies; fair Peace deſcends: 
And, o'er Europa's Plains, her Wand extends, 
Txre Britiſb Patriots ſtill with Freedom glow, 
And guard Religion from each Papa/ Blow. 
The Popiſb Plot] by Tenge and Oates is laid, 
And Stafford 5 is a public Victim made. 
Godfrey @ is murder'd : Many Jeſuits die, 
As Party-Rage has hood-wink'd Reaſon's Eye. 
Exclufionifts, and Yorkiſis, fill the Land, 
Till Freedom's Sons fall by the Papal Hand. 
| The Rye-Houſe Plot (a), the Popiſh Plot oppos'd 
| And Cruelty the Scene of Vengeance clos'd. : 
= Illuftrious Raſſel, in the Patriot Strife, « 
By all lamented, loſt his glorious Life: | 
And gallant Sydney gloriouſly expir'd, 
With all the Roman Flame that Brutus fir d: 
Unhappy E/ex bleeds without the Law: 
| And Shaftecbury keeps Charles no more in Awe ; 
| But dies an Exile : Such does Monmouth live, 
| Awhile ; nor long his Party to ſurvive. 
Taz Senate ful ſubmiſſively comply'd ; 
And, by Obedience, rais'd the Royal Pride : 
Till miniſterial Pow'r was forc'd to yield, 
| And Danby found the King no more is Shield. 
| The Voice of Freedom ſoon ſurrounds the Throne; 
And Charles diſſolves the Senate, long his own. 
In Roman Habit, Liberty appears, 
To Temple's View: Her Ægis Pallas rears, 
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With Artic Veſt array'd; and, pleas'd, attends 
Where noble Halifax convenes his Friends. 
Temple, and Savile, Names for-ever dear 
To Britain, while the Muſes charm the Ear, 
And Freedom warms the Heart ; for, by your Smile, 
Learning reviv'd, and Freedom bleſt the Iſle. 
The ſacred CARTER“ our Forefathers won, 
When Papal Violence oppreſt the Throne, 
Your Care preſerv'd from arbitrary Rage. 
The Habeas Corpus Ad t adorn'd the Age!“ 
This the rude Hand of Pow'r by Law reftrain'd ; 
And Britain's Sons their ancient Freedom gain'd : 
Oh, Heav'n ! this great Palladium make thy Care, 
And let Poſterity the Bleſſing ſhare. 

Now Party Rage, with greater Fury flames ; 
And Whig and Tory I are the rival Names. 
The Whigs for Freedom unſucceſsful ſtrove: 
The Tories ſhew'd the King immod'rate Love: 
Till, conſcious of his arbitrary Reign, 
And fearing Popery's deſtructive Scene, 
Their Zeal ſubſides, to give their Country Breath: 
But, Charles, thy beſt Defigns were ſunk in Death. 
Britannia mourn'd, and Freedom took her Flight: 
While 8 ſition, in the Car of Night, 
From Tyber's Banks, drops on the Shore of Thames ; 
And Papal Diſcord marks the Reign of James. 


See Vol. I. p. 253, and Vol. II. p. 286. + Ste 
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AXYII. JAMES II. the forty-ſevenib 
Monarch of England, and the fourth if 
Great-Britain; the twenty-ſeventh from the 
Norman Conqueſt, and the fourth of the 
Stewart Line. 


NTONINE ſaid, “It would be happy for the 
People, when the Emperor philoſophized :" 
Which might have been applied to Charles the Second, 
and alſo to his Succeſſor. Vices come from the De. 

ravation of the Heart ; Faults from Conſtitution ; and 
Ridiculoſneſs from Want of Senſe. Charles was a 
Wit: But one Sign of a Deficiency of Senſe, is to be 
always telling Stories. James was a Bigot ; and, if an 

Conclufion might be drawn of his Practice from his 
Principles, or his Principles from his Practice, there was 
ſufficient to convince for the Paſt, and to caution for 
the Future, All the World knew his Religion; and 
yet he had meanly proſecuted Mr. Coll, upon a Scanda. 
lum Magnatum, for ſaying he was a Papiſt: Which was 
an Indication of what Favours he intended to allow 
the Proteſtants, 

Tu Commonwealth of Rome, when arrived at the 
higheſt Pitch of Glory, degenerated under the Empe- 
rors into the worſt Sort of Monarchy ; that is, one 
founded on military Power. 'The greateſt Part of the 
Roman Emperors, who ſucceeded Tiberius, embraced his 
Syſtem of Politics, by placing the Honour of their 
Reign, not in governing the Empire beſt, but in en- 
ſlaving it the moſt. Caligula, Nero, and Domitian, were 
too arbitrary, and expoſed themſelves to the greateſt 
Violences. The four Princes of the Houſe of Steqwart, 
like theſe Roman Emperors, graſped at too much Power, 
which they were unable to, bear, and ſunk beneath the 
Load. B 
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Ir ſometimes happens, that a State, weak in itſelf, 
is made conſiderable by the Prudence of its principal 
Director; as was the Caſe of Thebes under Epaminondas. 
On the contrary, a Nation 2 naturally rich and 
powerful, is frequently brought, by the weak Manage- 
ment of thoſe who fit at the Helm, into a poor and 
deſpicable Condition; as was the Cafe of England un- 
der James the Second, 

Many Families have been remarkable for retain- 
ing the ſame Manners and Diſpoſition. Thus, in Rome, 
the Manlii were hard and obſtinate ; the Publicoli cour- 
teous, and Lovers of the People; the 4ppii ambitious, 
and Enemies of the People. This cannot proceed 
from the Blood only, which muſt alter by a Variety 
of Marriages : But it is derived from the Education, 
which one Family hath differently from another. Liwy 
remarks, that all the Appii were led by tne ſame Paſſion, 
and guided by the ſame Will. The Kings of the 
Stewart Line ſeem to be, as to their Characters in 
general, in the ſame Condition ; though, with regard to 
their Methods and Ideas of Government, they had 
ſome Difference: For James the Firſt philoſophized 
upon it; Charles the Firſt reaſoned upon it, with too 
much ſelf Opinion; Charles the Second bantered it; 
and James the Second never moralized on it at all. 

Taxes Emperor Dzocleſian was an arbitrary Prince, 
whoſe Will was a Law to his Subjects; and yet he re- 
fuſed the Reins of Government, which he had laid 
& down to free himſelf from a Tribe of Flatterers ; be- 
cauſe he knew the Difficulty of reigning well. He was 
8 ſenſible, ſays Vopiſcus, that it was vain to purſue Great- 
neſs, when even the good, the moſt diſcerning, the 
beſt and ableſt Emperors were bought and ſold. This 
1s not ſo commonly the Caſe in limited Monarchies, 
where the Prince governs his People by fixed Rules, and 
known Statutes ; and the States have a Right to repre- 
ſent their Grievances with Freedom. Happy is that 
People, where the Conſtitution is fo poiſed and temper- 
ed; where the Adminiſtration is ſo diſpoſed and divided 


into proper Channels, that the Paſſions and Wer 
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of the Prince cannot enter into the Meaſures of his 
Government; where he has in his Power all the Means 
of doing Good, and none of doing Ill ; where all 
beneficent and gracious Actions are owned to flow 
from his Clemency and Goodneſs ; and where inferior 
Machines are anſwerable for all ſuch Conduct as may 
prejudice the Public. Such is the Monarchy of Elan; 
and, if James the Second had properly exerted the 
royal Authority, he would have been one of the hap. 
pieſt Monarchs in the World: But his Superſtition was 
attended with Craelty ; and his Ambition with Con- 
tempt. 

He had before him the fatal Example of a Father, 
who was really a Proteſtant; * and yet was ſent to his 
Grave by a violent Death, upon a falſe Suſpicion of 
having a Deſign to introduce Popery. James was al- 
moſt a Man when that Tragedy happened, and had 
ſuffered ten Years Baniſhment, among other Conſe. 
quences that attended it, He had been acquainted 
abroad with Chrifliana + Queen of Sweden, who, in 
1654, gloriouſly refigned her Crown ; rather than run 
the Hazard of being diveſted of it for embracing the 
Romiſb Religion, by thoſe very Subjects that held her 
before in the greateſt Veneration. He might have re- 
membered what his Mother ſaid, upon his Return to 
Somerſet-Houſe after the Reſtoration, ©* That if ſhe had 
„ known the Temper of the People of England ſome 
“% Years paſt, as well as ſhe did then, ſhe had never 
been obliged to leave that Houſe.” But the Hiſtory 
of his Anceſtors might have more fully informed him, 
that thoſe who graſped at immoderate Power, or aPre- 
rogative above the Law, were always unfortunate, and 
their Reigns inglorious. He had ſo many Years of Ex- 
— when he came to the Throne, that few of his 

redeceſſors could boaſt of the ſame Advantages : For 
he had borne a conſiderable Share as to Action, in mot 
of the Tranſactions of the preceding Reign; but much 
more as to Council and Influence. is Rank in 
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the Navy made him fully acquainted with the natural 
Strength of the Nation, He had met with many Oc- 
caſions to underſtand the Genius and Temper of the 
People he was to govern; and to know how far it was 
impracticable to overturn the Eſtabliſhed Religion, or 
to introduce a new one : For he had wreftled with a 
great many Difficulties upon Account of his own. He 
was not unacquainted with thoſe Arts by which his 
Brother gained the Affections of his People: And he 
had ſeen how fearful he was to puſh Things too far, 
or drive his Subjects to Extremities. However, he 
profited nothing by theſe Advantages ; and run head- 
long to Ruin, with all theſe Examples before his Eyes. 

FAME S Duke of York, the third Son of King A D 
Charles the Firſt, was born on the 13th of October 
1638 ; ſo that he was 47 Years of Age when he ſuc- 
ceeded his Brother Charles the Second in the Throne 
of Great Britain, and was the 47th Monarch of Eng- 
land. He was proclaimed King on the Day that his 
Brother died : But he was not Crowned till the 23d of 
April following. | 

BURNET profeſſes himſelf not fully acquainted 
with the Tranſactions of this Reign: But ſays, „the 
Fate of this unfortunate Prince makes him the more 
tender in not aggravating his Errors ; which ought to 
be chiefly charged on his Religion, and on thoſe who 
had the Management of his Conſcience, his Prieſts, 
and his Talian Queen *.” The Biſhop in one Place 
aſſerts, that this Princeſs had much Wit and Cun. 
ning: That during all the Reign of Char/es the Second, 
ſhe behaved herſelf in ſo obliging a Manner, and ſeem- 
ed ſo innocent and gay, that ſhe gained upon all that 
came near her, and poſſeſſed them with ſuch Impreſſions 
of her, that it was long before her Behaviour after ſhe 
was a Queen could make them change their Thoughts 
of her. So artificially did this young /ta/an behave 
herſelf, that ſhe deceived the oldeſt and moſt jealous 
Perſons, both in the Court and Country. She avoided 
the Appearance of a Zealot, or a Meddler in Buſineſs ; 


gave 
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A. D. gave herſelf up to innocent Chearfulneſs ; and was uni. 
1685: verſally eſteemed and beloved, as long as ſhe was 


Ducheſs.” But when when ſhe became Queen, he ay, 
ſhe took off the Maſk, and began to diſcover herſelf, ] 
JAMES the Second was much neglected in hi, 
Childhood, and the Parliament put him under the Care 
of the Earl of Northumberland, The King afterward; 
appointed Lord Berk/zy his Governor; who, Burnet ſays, 
ſeemed to lean to Popery; and the Queen took more 
than ordinary Arts to draw this Prince to her Religion. 
He was inſtructed in the Art of War, under the great 
+ Turenne; who frequently ſaid of him, There was the 
reateſt Prince, and like to be the beſt General of hi; 
Time.“ This raiſed the Character of James ſo much, 
that his Brother was not a little eclipſed by him. Bur. 
net forgets to mention the Conduct of this Prince at 
Sea: Yet adds, in the End of his Life, he came to 
loſe the Reputation of a brave Man and a good Cap. 
tain ſo entirely, that either he was never that which 
Flatterers gave out concerning him, or his Age and 
Affairs wrought a very unuſual Change on him. 

Tux Proclamation of James the Second, was per. 
formed with a heavy Solemnity ; few Tears being ſhed 
for his Brother, and no Shouts of Joy made for him- 
ſelf. He met with no Oppoſition from the I higt, who 
were ſo ſtrenuous for his Exclufion at Oxford; and his 
Intereſt was ſupported by the Tories, who repreſented 
the Beginning of his Reign as the greateſt of Bleſling 
to the Exgliſb Nation. The King wanted to have this 
Opinion confirmed; and, as ſoon as the Lords were 
returned from the Proclamation, he afſembled the Pri- 
vy Council at White-hall; to whom he made a formal 
Speech, wherein he declared, That he would endes: 
vour to follow the Example of his Brother; and moſt 
eſpecially in that of his great Clemency and Tender- 
neſs to his People. After which, he proceeded in theſe 
Words; I have been reported to be a Man for arbi- 
trary-Power : But that is not the only Story has been 
made of me; and I ſhall make it my Endeavour to 


preſerve 
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preſerve the Government, both in Church and State, as A. D. 
itis now by Law eſtabliſhed. I know the Principles of 1635. 
the Church of England are for Monarchy, and the 
Members of it have ſhewed themſelves good and law- 
ful Subjects; therefore, I ſhall always take Care to 
defend and ſupport it. I know, too, that the Laws of 
England are ſufficient to make the King as great a 
Monarch as I can wiſh ; and, as I ſhall never depart 
from the juſt Rights and Prerogative of the Crown, ſo 
I ſhall never invade any Man's Property. I have often 
heretofore ventured my Life in Defence of this Nation, 
and I ſhall ſtill go as far as any Man in preſerving it 
in all its juſt Rights and Privileges.” 

Ir a Trajan, or an Antoninus, ſays Wekwood, had 
been to lay down a Scheme of Government to make 

their People happy, they could not have done it in 
better Terms; nor could the Nation well defire, or 
wiſh for more. If his ſubſequent Actions had come 
odo it, he had eternized his Name, and might have 
; WW vevived in himſelf the Memory of thoſe of his An- 

ceſtors who have deſervedly given them by Poſterity 
be Character of Good and Great. The Speech was re- 
Ceed with great Applauſe by the Council, Who had 
„i printed, and immediately diſperſed among the Peo- 
„dle; to whom it was fo ſtrongly repreſented that his 
. W Majeſty had ſuch a ſtrict Obſervance to his Word and 
J Faith, that they began to give him the Name of IAE 
„runs JusT ! If this was Loyalty, it was carried to a 
I Degree of Infatuation; becauſe no intelligent Man 
e could be e that the new King was the principal 
; Author of the Plots in the late Reign againſt the Pro- 
teſtant Religion, and the national Liberties. 

His Majeſty had profeſſed himſelf a Roman Catholic 
ſince the Year 1670, and adhered to his Religion at 
the Hazard of the Crown: Therefore, it is not ſur- 
prizing that he went publickly to Maſs two Days after 
bis Acceſſion. But it is amazing that he ſhould take 
ſuch Pains to prove that the late King was alſo of the 
Romiſh Religion, and died in that Faith; which was 
publickly atteſted by Hudaleſton the Prieſt, and was a 

great 
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A.D great Injury to the Reputation of Char/es the Second, 
1685 who had ſo frequently and ſolemnly aſſured his Parlia. 


ment that he was a good Proteſtant. James alſo con. 
deſcended to be the Publiſher of two Papers, which he 
declared he found in his Brother's ſtrong Box; wherein 
Charles aſſerts the Orthodoxy of the Church of None, 
and cenſures the Reformation in Exgland with Fana. 
ticiſm. But theſe Papers contain too much Chriſtian 
Knowledge to have been written by Charles, who, ſays 
Voltaire, had always ſhewn the utmoſt Indifference in 
thoſe controverted Points of Religion, which are apt 
to divide Mankind; and this greatly contributed to 
that peaceable Reign which he enjoyed: For, in Rea- 
lity, his Religion was only Deiſm. 

Tur Poſt that conveyed the late promiſing Speech 
of the King all over the Nation, was followed by ano- 
ther, which alarmed the People with a Proclamation, 
«for Levying that Part of the Cuſtoms, which had 
been granted to his Brother only for Life;“ and was 
expired at his Death. This was not. only a Violation 
of his Promiſe in his ſtudied Speech, but of the 
Conſtitution, by which no Money can be levied on 
the Subject without their Conſent in Parliament, 
Nor could the King be ignorant, that an Encroach- 
ment of- the ſame N ature bad occaſioned a great Con- 
teſt between his Father and the Parliament, and that 
this Conteſt produced the Petition of Right. Such a 
Proceeding was the more extraordinary, as he affected 
to take by Authority, what he knew would not be re- 
fuſed by the Parliament, which was ſoon to be aſſem- 
bled, and chiefly compoſed of Tories, who repoſed too 
much Confidence in the Royal Promiſes. However, 
congratulatory Addreſſes to the King were ſent from 
all Parts upon his Acceſſion to the Crown; and ſome 
of them were remarkable for their Servility. The 
Barriſters and Students of the Middle-Temple magnified 
the Prerogative : The County of Suffo/k hoped their 
Repreſentatives would no more endure Excluders than 
Abhorrers: And the Univerſity of Oxford ſaid, they 
were indiſpenſably bound to bear all Faith and true 
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Obedience to their Sovereign, without any Reſtrictions A. D. 


and Limitations. 

Taz Privy Counſellors, and Great Officers of the 
Crown, were ſworn, and the vacant Places filled up. 
Laurence Hyde Earl of Rocheſter, the King's Brother-in- 
law, was promoted to the Office of Lord High-Trea- 
ſurer, which had been in Commiſſion ſince the Reſig- 
nation of the Earl of Daxby in 1679: The Marquis of 
Hallifax was made Preſident of the Council. Henry 
Earl of Clarendon, Elder Brother to the Earl of Rocheſter, 
was made Lord Privy Seal ; and the Earl of Sunderland, 
appointed Secretary of State, The Duke of Ormond 
was diſmiſſed from his Government in Ireland; but was 
continued Lord Steward of the Houſhould. The Earl 
of Arlington; the Lord Viſcount Newport ; Lord May- 
rard; and Henry Saville, Eſq; were confirmed in their 
Places of Lord Chamberlain, Treaſurer, Comptroller, 
and Vice-Chamberlain of the Houſhold, The Duke 
of Beaufort, was appointed Preſident of Wales; and the 
Lord Godolphin, Lord Chamberlain to the Queen. 

Tae King retained the Reſentments of the Duke of 
York ; and told Hallifax, he would forget every thing he 
had done _ him, except his Behaviour during the 
Excluſion Bill; and the principal Excluſioniſts were 
received with Frowns, or Coldneſs, at Court. This 
gave the People no exalted Idea of the Lenity, or Mag- 
nanimity, of the King ; who ought to have brought 
them to a Conciliation by moderate Treatment, in- 
ſtead of farther alienating their Affections by his Aſpe- 
rity. The People of England may be compared to a 2 
and generous Horſe, who will perform any Thing that 
is required of him, while he is uſed with Gentleneſs : 
But when he is checked and galled, he deſpiſes the 
Curb and the Spur, flings down his Rider, and ſoon 
recovers from his Rage. Fabius forgot his Reſentment 


tor for the Good of the Republic ; which contributed 
towards his obtaining the Title of Maximus: But James 
the Second followed the Example of Targuin the Proud, 
and like him loſt his Kingdom. 

Vor. III. N Auer 


1685. 


to Papirius, when it was neceſſary to make him Dicta- 
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ASD, Tus Coronation of the King and Queen was ſolem. 
2685 nized on the 23d of April, in Imitation of what his 
Brother had done, “ in 1661, as this was St. George's 


Day, Patron of the Order of the Garter. It had an- 
ciently been the Cuſtom for the King, attended with 
his whole Court of Peers and Great Officers, to Ca. 
valcade it with great Magnificence from the Toæver, 
through ſeveral Triumphal Arches to We/minſter ; which 
wies now laid aſide, to the great Mortification of the 
City ; nor were any Knights of the Bath created, as 
had been done by the late King ; whereby, Echard ſays, 
there was a Saving made of 60,000 /. The Proceſſion 
began from Veſiminſier-Hall, and the Ceremony was 
performed in Weſiminfier - Abby, by Doctor Sancroft, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, after the Proteſtant Form ; 
with an Exception to the taking of the Sacrament, 

which had never been + omitted . In this, ſays 
Burnet, his Prieſts certainly diſpenſed with him; and 
he had ſuch Senſes given him of the Oath, that he 
either took it as a Sin with a Reſolution not to keep it, 

or he had a reſerved Meaning in his own Mind. This 
Prelate alſo informs us, that the Sermon was preach- 
ed by Doctor Turner, Biſhop of Ely, who very hand- 
ſomely ſet forth that Part of the Hiſtory of Conſlantius 
Chlorus, in which he tried who would be true to their 
Religion, and reckoned that thoſe would be faithfulleſt 
to himſelf who were trueſt to their God. The Biſhop 
likewiſe obſerves, „the Crown was not well fitted to 
the King's Head : It came down too far, and covered 
the upper part of his-Face. The Canopy carried over 
him did alſo break. Some other ſmaller Things hap- 

ened that were looked on as ill Omens; and his Son 
" Mrs. Sialey died that Day.“ Echard ſays, the old 
Earl of Burlington kept the Crown from falling off, and 
- pleaſantly told bis Majeſty, “this is not the firſt Time 

our Family have ſupported the Crown.“ But ſuch te. 
puted Omens are popular Follies ; and the Mob had 


their Holiday now, as well as they had 24 your ber 
ore, 


bo See this Vol. p. 53. + Lid. p. 56. 
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fore. The aſſembly returned to Weftminfter-Hal! to &. D. 


Dinner; at which Time Sir Charles Dimock, the King's 
Champion, accompanied by the Lord High Steward, 
and the Earl Marſhal, rode into the Hall in complete 
Armour, and performed the uſual Ceremony of the 
Challenge. | 

SCOTLAND and Treland had alſo their Share in 
the public Feſtivity, and the King was proclaimed in 
both Kingdoms with more Magnificence than his Co- 
ronation Fad been performed in England. The Parlia- 
ment of Scotland met at Edinburgh, the ſame Day the 
King was Crowned in London; and William Douglas, 
Duke of 2ueenſberry, was appointed Lord High Com- 
miſſioner. This Nobleman plainly told the King, he 
could not engage to ſerve him in any Thing but what 
ſhould be agreeable to the Laws : Upon which he was 
ſoon ſupplanted by James Drummond, Earl of Perth, 
who was then Lord Chancellor of Scotland, and ſoon 
aſter a 45 Irelaud was governed by the Lord Pri- 
mate, and the Earl of Granard, as Lord Juſtices : Or- 
mond was ſaid to be ſuperannuated : But that report 
was only raiſed to juſtify his Diſmiſſion from his Vice- 
royalty, and to make way for thoſe Implements of 
State, who were to eſtabliſh the Pop;/> Religion in a 
Country well ſettled with-Proteſtants. 

Tae Popi/o Plot, that once formidable Engine. of 
Faction, was now to be entirely broke in Pieces; and 
three Perſons odious to the King, the Papi/ts, and the 
Tories, were to be puniſhed. Titus Oates, the famous 
Diſcoverer of that Plot, was accuſed of Perjury on two 
Points of his Evidence : The one, for ſwearing he was 
preſent at the Grand Conſult held at London the 24th of 
April 1678 ; and the other, for ſwearing that Vreland 
the Jeſuit was in London at the Times he mentioned. 
He was tried on two Indictments, on the 8th of May, 
at the King's Bench-Bar, before Lord Chief Juſtice 
Jefferies, who, as well as the King's Council that now 
were againſt the Priſoner, had been for him upon the 


N 2 Trials 
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A. D. Trials againſt the Jeſuits in 1678. He was convicted 
1685. on the Oath of 22 Perſons who had been Students at 
St. Omers, and ſwore that Oates was in their Seminary 
when he ſwore he was in London: And 47 Perſons 
were brought to prove, that Ireland was in Stafford. 
ſpire, when Oates {wore that Jeſuit was in London. 
Jefferies declared, ©* that Oates was the blackeſt and 
moſt perjured Villain that ever appeared upon the Face 
of the Earth:“ And Judge Wi/kns ſentenced him, “ to 
pay a Fine of 1000 Marks upon each Indictment; to 
e ſtripped of his Canonical Habit; to ſtand twice 
in the Pillory within a few Days; to be Whipt from 
Aldgate to Newgate on Wedneſday, and from Neaugate to 
Tyburn on Friday; as alſo to be committed cloſe Pri- 
ſoner, and ſtand in the Pillory five Times every Year, 
during his Life, as an annual Commemoration of his 
Perjury. The Judge told Oates, ** if it had been in his 
Power to carry the Sentence farther, he ſhould not have 
been unwilling to have given Judgment of Death upon 
him ; for he was ſure be deſerved it.” This was a 
32 Reverſal of thoſe Sentences on which ſo many 
erſons had loſt their Lives in tlie late Reign. Oate: 
ſtill proteſted the Veracity of his Teſtimony; but the 
Deſign of the Court was to have him whipt to Death, 
as if he had been a Subject to the Great Mogu/. He 
underwent the ſeverity of his Puniſhment, which was 
executed with all imaginable Rigour and Babarity: 
But he ſurvived his Tortures, and recovered from his 
Wounds. The Populace regarded him as the Martyr 
of the Proteſtant Cauſe, and added nothing to his Dil- 
treſs in the Pillory, which in other Countries only ex- 
poſes Perſons Ge but, in this Reſpect, Cuſtom 
has far exceeded the Law in England, where in our 
own Times we have ſeen Perſons wantonly and cru- 
elly pelted to Death with Dirt, rotten Eggs, and Stones. 
Oates lived to ſee the great Cauſe he had been ſo deep- 
ly engaged in once more Triumphant; and, in 1689, 
his Sentence was remited by William the Third, who 
ſettled a Penſion of 5 /. a Week upon him during hi 
Life, which had been miraculouſly preſerved yy 
are 
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Care of his Friends, and through the Excellency of A. D. 


his Conſtitution. 


THOMAS DANGERFIELD, was the next Vic 


tim to the Catholics, who diſcovered the pretended 
Meal. tub-Plot, * which he at firſt laid to the Proteſ- 
tants; and afterwards ſaid, he was perſuaded to in- 
vent it by the Popijo Lords in the Tower. He had 
publiſhed a Narrative concerning this Plot, that was 
now called a Scandalous Libel, and for which he was 
indicted at the King's Bench Bar, on the zoth of May; 
when he was ws guilty, and received Judgment to 


' ſtand twice in the Pillory ; to be whipt from — 


to Newgate in one Day, and from Newgate to Tyburn 
on another; and to pay a Fine of 500 J. The Whip- 
ping was executed in full Rigour; immediately after 
which Dangerfield was killed by Mr. Robert France a 
Barriſter of Grays-Inn, who thruſt out his Eye with a 
Cane, and was hanged for the Murder. 

Ms. Bichard Baxter, t an eminent Preſbyterian Di- 
vine, who had refuſed the Biſhopric of Hereford ſoon after 
the Reſtoration, and was equally remarkable for his 
Learning and Piety, was next to be puniſhed. He was in- 
tended as a Sacrifice to the Church, and was tried the 
ſame Day with Dangerfield before Jefferies, at the King's 
Bench-Bar, on a Charge of Sedition, for reflecting on 
the Prelates of the Church of England, in his Feel. 2 
on the New Teſtament. The Jury were packed; and 
Jefferies treated the venerable Mr. Baxter with unpa- 
ralleled Brutality, who was found guilty, ſentenced to 
pay a Fine of 50 Marks, to lie in Priſon till he paid 
it, and to be bound to his good Behaviour for ſeven 
Years : But, even Echard acknowledges, both the Ulage 
and Sentence were generally thought exhorbitant. 

Tae Court found it neceſſary to ſummon a Par- 
liament ; and all the State Engines were employed to 
have ſuch a Houſe of Commons as might be thoroughly 
compliant to the King. The two Parties were no lon- 
ger equally formidable; as the Vhigs were loaded with 


3 Infamy, 
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A D Infamy, on Account of the Rye-hou/e Conſpiracy. The 
late Reform of the Charters put it out of the Power of 


Numbers of Places to act otherwiſe than by the Direction 
of the Court. (Cie ſays, that more Frauds and Vio- 
lences were made uſe of in forming this Aſſembly than 
ever had been practiſed ſince the Parliament of the 
21ſt of Richard the Second. And Barnet obſerves, that 
Complaints came from all Parts of England, of the In- 
juitice and Violence uſed in Elections beyond what had 
cen, practiſed in former Limes. While the cxiled 
Duke of Monmouth, and Earl of Argyle, were concerting 
in Heliaud to raiſe a double Inſurrection in England and 
dct/and ; which proved fatal to both thoſe Noblemen, 
Tuz Parliament of England met, on the 19th of 
May; when the zealous Tories and Churchmen had 
greathy the Majority in the Houſe of Commons, who 
clected Sir John Trevor their Speaker. The King made 
his Speech to both Houſes on the 23d, wherein he re- 
peated what he had before made uſe of to the Privy 
Council at his Acceſſion ; “ which, ſays he, I have 
choſe to do inthe ſame Words; the better to evidence 
to you, that I ſpoke them not by Chance, and conſe- 
quently that you may firmly rely upon a Promiſe fo 
{olemnly made. I cannot doubt, continues his Ma- 
jeſty, that I ſhall fail of ſuitable Returns from you, 
vi ith all imaginable Duty and Kindneſs on your Part; 
and particularly to what relates to the ſettling of my 
Revenue, and continuing it * my Life, as it was in 
the Life Time of my Brother. * I might uſe many Ar- 
N to enforce this demand for the Benefit of 
rade, the Support of the Navy, the Neceſſity of the 
Crown, and the Well-being of the Government itſelf, 
which I muſt not ſuffer to bo precarious. There is one 
popular Argument, which I foreſee, may be uſed againſt 
what I aſk of you, from the Inclination Men have 
for frequent Parliaments, which ſome may think would 
be the beſt Security, by feeding me from Time to 
Time by ſuch Proportions as they ſhall think conve- 
nient; and this Argument I will anſwer once for — 
that 


* Sce this Vol. p. 22. 
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that this would be a very improper Method to take A. D. 
with me; and that the beſt Way to engage me to meet 


you often, is always to uſe me well.“ He then acquainted 
them, that he had News that Morning from Scotland, 
that Argyle was landed in the Weſt Highlands, with 
the Men be brought with him from Holland; who had 
publiſhed two Declarations, charging him with Utur- 
pation and Tyranny : But that he would take Care, 
this Declaration of their own Faction and Rebellion 
might meet with the Reward it deſerved. 

Mz. North ſays, this Speech was of his Majeſty's own 
compoſing : But intimates, that Sir Francis North, Baron 
of Guilford, and Keeper of the Great Seal, had prepared 
a more florid Piece of Rhetoric for the Occaſion, in 
Imitation of what had been ſpoke by the Earl of Mau- 
cheſter in 1660. The King talked more like a Dictator 
of Rome, than a Sovereign of England; and regarded 
Parliaments as only the Trappings of Government. 
They granted him his Requeſt ; without reflecting on 
the late Breach in the Conſtitution, the Violation of 
their own Privileges, or the Grievances of the Corpo- 
rations. They alſo granted new Impoſitions on To- 
bacco and Sugar ; at the ſame Time that they revived- 
the Duties on Wines and Vinegar. Thus the preſent 
Parliament granted the King the yearly Revenue of 
2,400,000 J. excluſive of the 150,000 /. a Year, which 
he enjoyed as Duke of York, and ſtill retained. They 
promiſed to ſtand by his Majeſty, with their Lives and 
Fortunes, againſt all Rebels and Traitors, and all others 
whatſoever, that ſhould give them Aſſiſtance. They re- 
hed on the Royal Word to ſupport and defend the 
Eſtabliſned Religion; though they profeſſed it was 
dearer to them than their Lives. The King, indeed, 
afterwards recommended to them, the Care of the 
Navy; which, he ſaid, was the Strength and Glory of 
the Nation: He affured them, he had a true Ere/;þ 
Heart, as jealous of the Honour of the Nation as they 
could be; and that he pleaſed himſelf with the Hopes, 
that he might carry its Reputation yet higher in the 
World, than ever it had been in the Time of his An- 
ceſtors. Happy it would have been for the Nation, and 

4 glorious 
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A. D glorious to himſelf, if he had adhered to theſe Pro- 
1085. feſſions; which were only fit for an Edward the Third, 


or an Henry the Fifth. The Parliament were at firſt 
too credulous: But it cannot be ſaid, they ever loſt 
Sight of the true Intereſt of the Commonwealth ; fince 
they refuſed to countenance his Deſigns, when they 
perceived his arbitrary Meaſures, — were therefore 
puniſhed with a Diſſolution in F«ly 1687. 

Tat Earl of Dandy, and the Popiſb Lords,* were en. 
tircly diſcharged, in Purſuance of a Warrant ſent b 
the King to the Attorney-General, to enter a Ne; 
Praſegui upon their Indictments. A Bill was alſo brought 
in by the Lords to reverſe the Attainder of William 
Lord Viſcount Stafford F : But it was dropt by the 
Commons after the ſecond Reading ; becauſe they had 
no Intention of undermining their own Ground, by en- 
couraging the Papiſts. However, the King made Uſe 
of his own Authority, in 1688, by creating Mary Stafford, 
Widow of the late beheaded Lord, Baroneſs and Coun- 
teſs of Stafford; and alſo by creating Henry Stafford 
Howard, her Son, Earl of Stafford. 

FAMES Duke of Monmouth, who was baniſhed 
England in 1683 ; and Archibald Earl of Argyle, who 
had fled from his cruel Condemnation in Scotland, in 
1681, took Refuge in Holland, where the latter medi- 
tated an Inſurrection to be made in Scotland on the 
Death of Charles the Second; and prevailed upon the 
Duke of. Monmouth at the ſame Time to make an Inva- 
ſion upon England. This Attempt was too prematurely 


and violently conducted to be attended with Succels ; 


for the Leaders were without Men, Money, or Afiiſt- 
ance, any Thing like adequate to ſo dangerous an Un- 
dertaking. 

WELWOOD ſays, Monmouth had come to a Reſolu- 
tion to live a retired Life, and not to give King James 
any Diſturbance. The Duke himſelf acknowledged, 
that Ambition was mortified in him, and that he had 
no longer any Inclination to make a PBuftle in the W 
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But the King followed him with Perſecutions, and en- A. D. 
vied him the Air of Holland: So that Monmouth was 


*. into this Undertaking by Argyle; though 
his race juſt before had ſent Word to one of his 
Friends in England, © that he would run the Hazard of 
being thought any Thing, rather than a raſh inconſide- 
rate Man.” 

THz perſonal Intereſt of Monmouth, as the Head of 
the Excluſioniſts; his great Reputation as a Soldier; 
and his high Pretenſions as a Prince of the Blood, whoſe 
Legitimacy had been aſſerted, rendered him of great 
Conſequence in this Undertaking. Argyle had bor- 
rowed 10,000/. and purchaſed ſome Arms ; which 
made him impatient to embark for Scotland: While 
Monmouth was deſtitute of every Thing that had the leaſt 
Probability of Succeſs ; yet was prevailed upon to pro- 
miſe 1 24 he would embark for England, within a few 
Days after the Earl was landed in Scotland. 

Tre Earl of Argyle, and ſome other Fugitives, ſet 
fail from the V, on the zd of May, with three ſmall 
Veſſels laden with Arms and Ammunition. The 
landed at Campbelton in Argyleſhire, and publiſhed two 
Declarations to vindicate their Undertaking : Wherein 
they inſiſted, that, by reſcinding the Solemn League and 
Covenant, all the Oaths fince impoſed were horrid Per- 
jury: And declared againſt James Duke of YFr#'s Ac- 
ceſſion to the Throne, as being excluded from it by the 
Commons of England. The Earl expected to be joined 
by all his own Vaſſals; with ＋ Ribudlare from the 
South and Weſt of Scotland, which had been cruelly op- 
preſſed, as was evident from their Inſurrections and de- 
feat at Pentland-Hill * and Bothwell-Bridge F, But he 
could only aſſemble 2500 Men; while the Militia of 
Scotland, conſiſting of 22,000, were in Arms, as well 
as the regular Forces, who were marching againſt him 
under the Command of the Duke of Gordon, the Mar- 
quis of Athol, and other Noblemen. Argyle penetrated 
into the Low-Countries, and was ſurrounded with Dif- 


3 ficulties, 


* See this Vol, p. 116. f id. p. 219. 
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A. D. ficulties, when he had the Misfortune to hear that his 
1685 Reſerve of Arms and Ammunition were ſeized in the 
Highlands. He was cut off from Proviſions, and gra- 
dually deſerted by moſt of his Followers, who were 
ſo cloſely orſoed, that every Man thought only of 
r or his own Safety. The unfortunate Arg yle 
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fled himſelf towards the Clyde, where he was taken Pri- 
ſoner by a Countryman, and ſent to Edinburgh, with all 
the Indignities that had been ſhewn to the noble Mar- 
quis of Mentreſe , for his Defence of the Stewart Fa- 
mily, in 1650. He was brought to the Scaffold, and 
executed thirteen Days after he was taken; which was 
about twenty-five Years after his Father + was beheaded 
for adhering to the Covenant, and his Head was fixed 
upon the To/booth. His Behaviour was truly noble; 
but the Inſults of the Populace were meanly brutal ; 
and he ſuffered upon the former Sentence, which had 
been unjuſtly paſſed upon him in. 1681 : Therefore, ſays 
Bewil Higgons, „this Nobleman was by much the moſt 
excuſable, and moſt to be pitied, of any who drew a 
Sword in this Quarrel ;” and yet Higgons. is a profeſt 
Apologiſt for the Stexwartine Family. | 
Some Engliſb Fugitives followed the Fortune of A. 
£y/e; and ſome Scotch Adventurers followed Monmouth. 
Captain z/offe, Nephew to the late Chancellor Claren- 
don; and Rumbald, the famous Malſter of the Rye-Houſc}, 
were taken and executed in Scot/and. Rumbald was alio 
charged with the Rye-Houſe Conſpiracy to kill his late 
Majeſty ; which he ſolemnly denied at his. Trial, and at 
his Death, in a Manner. that has done laſting Honour 
to his Memory, and proved, that he had Spirit worthy 
of contending for the noble Stake of Liberty. No 
more Blood was ſhed in Scotland upon this Occaſion: 
But all the Severity of Power, and Wantonneſs of Bar- 
barity, were exerciſed on the unfortunate Inſurgents in 
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Tur Duke of Monmouth was certainly the darling a. D. 
Son of King Charles the Second; and, if that Monarch 1688. 


had lived a few Weeks longer, would have been reſtored 
to his Favour. The Prince of Orange had ſhewn him 
great Reſpect: But was now obliged to retract his Ci- 
vilities in Complaiſance to his Father-in-Law ; which 
induced Monmouth to engage the ſooner in the Inſurrecti- 
on with Argy/e. The Duke was told by Lord Grey, 
that his Popularity would be an Over- match for the 
Power of the King: That the whole Weſt. of England 
would come in to his Aſſiſtance: And that he could not 
fail. of. being as ſucceſsful as Henry the Seventh. It is 
certain, the more Monmouth was depreſſed by the Envy 
of his Uncle, the higher he roſe in the Affections of the 
People“: But no Conſultations had been made, and no 
Preparations taken, fit for ſuch a bold and dangerous 
Enterprize. | 

Tus Duke of Moxmouth had only 83 Followers, 
which. he embarked in one Ship of thirty-two Guns, 
and two Tenders. They were detained for ſome Days 
in the Mouth of the Texe/;. but arrived ſafe at Lime in 
Dorſerſbire, on the 11th of June, and landed without 
Oppoſition; though the King had ſeveral Cruiſers at 
Sea to intercept this little Squadron. The Duke fell on 
his Knees as ſoon as he ſet Foot on Shore, and im- 
plored the Divine Protection. His Grace publiſhed a 
Declaration, For delivering the Nation from the 
Uſurpation and Tyranny of James Duke of York ; where- 
in he was charged with corrupting of Parliaments; the 
Burning of London; the Breach of the Triple League ; 
the Popiſh Plot; the ſeizing of Charters ; the Murder 
of the Earl of E/ex ;. the moſt unjuſt Condemnation of 
Lord Ruſſel and Colonel Sydney; the Breach of the 
Triennial Act; and the poiſoning the late King.” The 
Duke of Monmouth declared his Legitimate Right to the 
Crown: A Toleration was to be granted to all Proteſ- 
tants: Parliaments were to be annually held: The Mi- 
tia regulated: And the r repealed 


THE 


* See this Vol. p. 214, 
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A. D. Tu common People crouded to Monmouth's Stand- 
— ard in ſuch Numbers, that he marched out of Lime, on 


the fourth Day after his Landing, at the Head of 
2000 Foot, and 300 Horſe. He proceeded to Taunton, 
where he met with a very popular Reception, and 
conſented to have himſelf declared King, by the Name 
of James the Second, on the 2oth of June. This was 
followed by Proclamations againſt his Uncle, and the 
Parliament; who were making the neceſſary Prepara. 
tions to ſuppreſs the Inſurrection. 

THE Parliament granted King James 400,000 J. on 
this Occaſion; attainted Monmouth; made it High. 
Treaſon to aſſert his Legitimacy; and ſet a Reward of 
5 oo J. upon his Head. The Duke of Albemarle, Son 
to him who had reſtored the Royal Family, headed the 
Dewon/hire Militia ; and Lord Churchill, afterwards Dulce 
of Marlborough, was at the Head of ſome regular 
Troops ; while Monmouth entered Bridgewater, with his 
Army augmented to near 6000 Men, and was pro- 
claimed King again. He only wanted Money and Arms 
to get Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom: But, for Want of 
thoſe Eſſentials, he was every Day obliged to diſmiſs 
thouſands of the Populace, who crouded to his Enſigns. 
He was proclaimed a third Time, at Wells : But was 
intimidated from puſhing on to Briſtol, where he might 
have got Riches, Arms, and Stores. Admiſſion was 
refuſed him at Bath; and a cordial Reception given 
him at Froome, where he received the News of Argyle's 
Defeat ; which threw his Grace into Deſpair, as Lewis 
Duras, Earl of Feverſham, was advancing towards him 
at the Head of a regular Army. 

MONMOUTH retired with 5000 Men to Bridge- 
water on the 3d of July, and was immediately blocked 
up by Feverſham with 2000 Foot and 700 Horſe, who 
encamped at Sedgemoor within three Miles of the Town, 
and were kept in ſuch Irregularity, that Monmouth de- 
termined to attack his Enemy in the Night. He had 
formed an excellent Plan, and imprudently entruſted 

the Execution of a principal Part of it to Lord Grey, 
who advanced with the Horſe to begin the _— 
about 
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about Midnight on the 6th, and loſt all by cowardly A. D. 
running away from the Out-Guards of the Royalifts, . 


without ftriking a Blow. Monmouth gallantly led on his 
undiſciplined Infantry, who bravely oppoſed the veteran 
Soldiers, till Grey prevailed upon Monmouth to quit the 
Field, and every thing was thrown into Confuſion. 
The Royaliſts had about 400 Men killed; and the 
Rebels loſt about 1500 in the Battle and the Purſuit, as 
alſo about 1000 taken Priſoners 

Tavs ended a romantic Kind of Invaſion, ſcarce 
paralleled in Hiſtory. The unhappy Monmouth fled 
as precipitately from Sedgemoor, as the great P 
from Phar/alia: Like the Marquis of Montroſi, he 
changed Cloaths with a Peaſant, and was found in a 
Ditch covered over with Fern, oppreſſed with Fatigue, 
and fainting for want of Suſtenance. He was brought to 
Lord Lumly, conducted to London, and lodged in the 7; ober; 
with Lord Grey, and Count Horn, à German, who had 
embarked in the Expedition. The Duke ſolicited 
ſor his Life, and the King ordered him to be brought 
into his Preſence; though he was determined his Blood 
ſhould pay for his Rebellion: So that this was one 
Exception againſt a yore! Rule obſerved inviolably by 
Kings, „never to allow a Criminal under the Sentence 
of Death, the Sight of his Prince's Face, without a 
Deſign to pardon him.” He was ordered for Executi- 
on, in Virtue of the Bill of Attainder; and was led to 
the Scaffold on Tower-Hill, about ten in the Morning 
on the 15th of Ju, attended by Biſhop Tenniſon, and 
Biſhop Hooper, who were ſent by the Court, and vainly 
perſuaded him to acknowledge the Doctrine of Nonre- 
fiance. The Spectators were very numerous, and ex- 
preſſed their Sorrow with a general Murmur of Sighs 
and Groans ; while the Biſhops uncharitably interrupted 
his Grace by preſſing him to own a Deteſtation of his 
Rebellion. Monmouth ſaid, © I will make no Speeches; 
I came to die.“ He gave the Executioner Six — 
with a Caution, that he would not ſerve him as he had 
done Lord Raſſel: “ For, ſaid he, I have heard you 


ſtruck 
E See Vol. II. p. zoo. | 
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A. D. ſtruck him three or four Times; and, if you ſtrike me 
168 f, twice, I cannot promiſe. you not to ſtir.” He refuſed 
to have a Cap over his Eyes: Felt the Ax, and ſaid he 
feared it was not ſharp enough : Then laid himſelf 
| 
| 
| 


down on the Block, with a Fortitude that aſtoniſhed the 
Executioner, and made him fall into the very Error 
which the Duke had cautioned him to avoid ; whereby 
the Execution was a Butchery. The firſt Blow ſo 
lightly wounded the Duke, that he lifted up his Head, 
and looked the Executioner in the Face, as if he would 
reproach him for making his Death painful. He then 
gently laid down his Head a ſecond Time; when the 

xecutioner ſtruck him again, and again, as ineffectu- 
ally as at firſt : Upon which, he threw down his Ax in 
a Fit of Horror, crying out, “ he could not finiſh his 
Work.” The Sheriff obliged him to take up the fatal 
Weapon again; and at two Strokes more he made a 
Shift to ſeparate the Head from the Body. 


when he was 36 Years of Age. He declared, the Title 
of King was put upon him: That the late King was 
never married to his Mother: And recommended his 
Children to the Royal Mercy. He ſeemed to be born 
to a better Fate; as he was brave, generous, and af. 
fable ; eaſy in his Nature, but fond of popular Ape 
plauſe ;. conſtant. in his. Friendſhips, juſt to his Word, 


were noble, and directed for the Good of his Coun- 
try. He had been Captain General of the Englißb 


decided the Fortune of England at a ſingle Blow. He 
ſhewed a Spirit of Ambition in his Lite, and a great 
Tranquility of Mind at his Death; when. he behaved 
like a Chriſtian, a Philoſopher, and a Soldier. 

Tux Inſurrection made by the Duke of Monmouth, 
was like that made. by. the Duke of Lancaſter in 1399. 
They were both of the Royal Blood, and were both 
baniſhed. Lancaſter landed with only 80 Men at Ra- 
venſpur in Yorkſhire ; and Monmouth landed with the ſame 
Number at Line in Dor/et/hire, They were both good 


In this Manner periſhed the Duke. of Monmouth, 


and an utter Enemy to all ſort of Cruelty.. His Deſigns. 


Army; was the Idol of the People; and had like to have 


Soldiers; 
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Soldiers; for Lancaſter had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in A. D. 
Germany, and Monmouth in the Netherlands, They were 1685. 


alſo both beloved by the People ; and if Monmouth had 
ated like Lancaſter, by ſeizing upon Briſtol, or if he 
had been joined like him by ſome of the Nobility, he 
might have diſpoſſeſſed James of the Crown, and been 
eſteemed the De/iverer of his Country like Lancaſter, * 
But Monmouth paved the Way for the Prince of Orange, 
who depoſed his Father-in-law James the Second, as 
the Duke of Lancaſter had depoſed his Couſin Richard 
the Second : And both thoſe Monarchs were legally 
dethroned, when they attempted to govern like Ty- 
rants. 

Tur Defeat of Monmouth might have been ſerviceable 
to the Court ; but the cruel Perſecution of his unhappy 
Followers rendered the Government odious. The Fu- 
gitives were ſtarted out. of the Buſhes by the Soldiers, 
and ſhot for Diverſion : While the Priſoners were- 
butchered by. military Execution, under K7r4; or bar-. 
barouſly executed by a Form of Law, under. Zeferies. 

Tux Earl of Fever /pamwas a Proteſtant, and Brother of 
the Marſhals Duras and De Lorge ; as alſo Nephew to the 
glorious Turenne; and it might have been expected, that 
a Man of ſuch high Blood, might have had ſome Noble - 
neſs of Nature ; inſtead of playing the Tyrant over a Body 
of ſcattered unreſiſting Wretches : But, as ſoon as the 
Victory was over, he tied his Priſoners together like 
Slaves, and hanged ſeveral of them on a Sign-poſt 
that ſtood acroſs the Road. The Biſhop of Bath and 
Wells told him this was Murder in the Law, and that 
he might be called to an Account for it; which made 
him deſiſt from this way of arbitrary Execution, un- 
known among polite Nations, and eſpecially to Officers 
of French Extraction. | Sun 

As for Colonel Kirk, and Chief Juſtice. Je Feries, they 
were Brutes in their Nature; and no Mercy could be 
expected from their Ferocity, when they were ſet on by 
the Court as the Bull-dogs of Murder upon a feeble 
Herd of Sheep. Kirk had ſerved at Tangiers, and had 
| contracted 
* See Vol. I. g. 323, 
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A. D. contracted more Inhumanity from the Moors, than Day. 
168 5. ziel had from the Muſcowites; and he cruelly continued 
what Fever bam had ſhamefully began. He cauſed 19 
to be hanged as ſoon as he entered Bridgewater ; and 
Thirty more ſhared the ſame Fate at Taunton ; while the 
Military Muſic was ſounded by way of Merriment, A 
young Girl threw herſelf at the Feet of this Monſter, 
to implore for the Life of her Brother : Her Beauty 
and Innocence for a while ſoftened him into Humanity ; 
and he promiſed to Jen her Requeſt, at the Price of her 
Virtue ; which ſhe Sacrificed to his Luſt ; and then had 
the Mortification to ſee her Brother hanging on a Gib. 
bet erected before the Window, which eprived the 
injured Creature of her Senſes. The whole Country 
was expoſed to the Ravages of this Barbarian, who 
let looſe the Soldiers to live on free Quarters, as had 
been done in the Weſt of Scotland; and he diſtinguiſhed 
his own Regiment by the Name of his Lambs, ae 
they exceeded the Reſt in their Wickedneſs; which 
4 them remembered to this Day with Horror, and 
particularly in the Weſt of 7 
FEFFERIES was a FVelcbman; without Honour 
or Conſcience : impudent to the laſt Degree; ever rea- 
dy to betray his Duty, the Intereſts of Juſtice, and 
onour of the Kingdom, to recommend himſelf to 
thoſe who were in Power: by which means, he had 
been made Chief Juſtice of Cheſter, was now Lord 
Chief Juſtice of England, and ſoon became Lord Chan- 
cellor. Mr. Booth, Repreſentative for Chefter, and 
afterwards Earl of Warrington, told the Houſe of Com- 
mons in 1681, “ that Jeferies behaved himſelf more 
like x Jock: dding, than with the Gravity that be- 
ſeemed a Judge ; that he was mighty witty upon the Pri- 
ſoners, and full of Jokes; that he kept late Hours, 
and went generally Drunk to his Chamber.” His Be- 
Haviour to the Perſons who ſuffered for the Proteſtant 
Plot, ſhewed that he delighted in Blood; and he was 
ſent down with four aſſiſlant Judges, on a ſpecial Com- 
miſſion of Oyer and 'Terminer, to try the Rebel Priſo- 
F ners 


® See this Vol. p. 117. 
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ners in the Weſt; where he ſported with Lives, and A. P. 
ſatiated his Cruelty. 1685. 


THis Barbarian of Law was alſo empowered to 
command the Army in the Weſt ; and began his ſa- 
vage Harveſt at Wincheſter, on the Lady Li/ſe, whoſe 
Huſband * had been Lord Keeper to Oliver Cromwell, 


and was aſſaſſinated by three deſperate 1ri/>men at Lau- 


ſame, She was a Woman of great Piety and Charity; 
was much affected with the Death of King Charles the 
Firſt; and was now paſt Seventy Years of Age, when 
ſhe was indicted for harbouring John Hicks, a Noncon- 
formiſt Miniſter, who had ſerved under Monmouth. The 
aged Priſoner afhrmed, ſhe had ſent her Son to fight 
againſt the Rebels; and that ſhe had no Kind of Infor- 


mation that Hicks had been in the Rebellion. Feferes, 


himſelf, turned Witneſs againſt her; and ſaid, he was 
not to be moved by Age, or Sex. He had the afto- 
niſhing Aſſurance, to tell the Jugy, it was equally Trea- 
ſon to harbour a Traitor before Conviction, as it was 
aſter. The Jury were ſtrongly inclined to Mercy ; and 
twice brought the Priſoner in Not-guilty ; which threw 
Jefferies into ſuch a Tranſport of Rage, that he threa- 
tened them with an Attaint of jury; and intimidated 


them ſo much, that they brought her in Guilty at laſt, 


— — 


She was condemned to be burnt, as the Law directs 


in the Caſe of Women convict of Treaſon: But the 


King changed her Sentence to Beheading: Which is 
ſomewhat ſtrange, ſince he thereby allowed her the 


Privilege of the Nobility, that ſhe had derived from 
Cromwell, The Earl of Fevenſbam was promiſed 1000 J. 
to obtain her Pardon : But the King told him, he had 
promiſed Fefferies that ſhe ſhould Fe executed, which 
was accordingly done; and her Behaviour at her 
Death, was worthy the Piety of her Life. 

HICKS and Nelthorp were among the Rye-houſe t 
Conſpirators; and were executed accordingly : But 
Nelthorp, as well as Rumbald, denied the Devon of 
allaſſinating the late, and preſent King. X 

'UE 
* See this Vol. p. 84. 
+ See this Vol. p. 235. 
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A. D. Tus Judges proceeded to Dorchoſter, with a Train 
1685. of Guards and Priſoners at their Heels; which made 


the King call it Zeferies's Campaign. The Commiſſion 
was opened on the 5th of September, when Twenty-nine 
Rebels were fond guilty, who were executed three 
Days after, for their Obſtinacy in ſtanding a Trial, and 
not throwing their Lives on his Mercy ; which terrified 
the other Priſoners, who made a Confeſſion of their 
Guilt, and reduced the Buſineſs of the Court to little 
more than the ſingle Article of Condemnation. No 
leſs than 292 received Sentence together, and about 
Eighty were exccuted as Traitors, whoſe Heads and 
Limbs were diſtributed all over the County. 

THe next Stage was at Exeter, where another red 
Lift of 243 Perſons was laid before Jefferies, who 
aſſigned them over in a Body to the Executioner, with 
a ſavage Kind of Joy, and many of them were exe- 
cuted. His Arrival at Twnton ſtruck all the Inhabitants 
with Terror ; and he indicated a Defire of depopulat- 
ing the Place, by a common Carnage, without Regard 


to Law or Juſtice. About 5oo were tried at this 


Place and Wells, moſt of whom were condemned, and 
many executed; after which, Jefferies made Briſtol 
tremble at his cruel Viſitation. 

| In his Charge to the Grand Jury of Briſſol, he told 
them, „there were in this City, a great many of thoſe 


Men which they call + Trimmers. A Whig 1s but a meer 


Fool to theſe; for a Whig is ſome ſort of a Subject in 
Compariſon of theſe ; for. a Trimmer is but a cowardly 
and baſe ſpirited Whig ; for the Whig is but the Jour- 
neyman or Apprentice, that is hired and ſet on in the 
Rebellion, whilſt the Trimmer is afraid to appear in the 


Cauſe. Good God! where am I? In Brifto] ? This. 


City it ſeems claims the Privilege of hanging and draw- 
ing amongſt themſelves : I find you have more need of 
a Commiſſion once a Month at leaſt; for I hear the 
Trade of Kidnapping is much in Requeſt in this City ; 
and expect every Conſtable to bring in his Preſentment, 
or that you preſent him.” Briſol had not actually 
opened its Gates to Monmouth; but ſeemed ſo well 

diſpoſed 

See this Vol. p. 232. 
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diſpoſed for it, that Tefferies was reſolved to make ſome A. D. 
Examples, even on the Mayor and Aldermen them- 1685.” 
ſelves, who were preſented as Kidnappers; becauſe he 
could not glut his * on the Trimmers, for want 

of Law to make Moderation paſs for Treaſon. He 
drove the Magiſtrates from the Bench to the Bar; and 
rilifed them as the baſeſt Criminals, though robed in 

For and Scarlet. He triumphed in humbling their 
Pride, and in extorting Money for their Redemption, 

as well as for the Pardon of many others in different 
Places, where he had been ſeen with the Scythe of 
Death by his Side, irftead of the Sword of Juſtice in 

his Hand. 

Tux Blood-hound Jefßeries marked his Circuit with 

ſo much Slaughter, that it was commonly called the 
Ploody Afſize ; for out of the Legion he condemned, no 

leſs than 251 were executed, beſides thoſe deſtroyed in 

cold Blood by Feverſbam and Kirk. Burnet ſays, that 
7efferies hanged about 600 Perſons ; and behaved like 

a Baſhaw in Turky to ſome of the Well: affected Nobi- 

lity and Gentry, who pleaded in favour of ſome of the 
Priſoners, | The Church Steeples, Town Gates, and 
High-Roads, were ſtuck round with the Heads and 
Limbs of Traitors, to ſhock their ſurviving Friends, 

and perpetuate his Cruelty. The moſt eminent of thoſe 

who ſuffered were Holmes, Temple, Anneſley, Tyler, Speake, 
Battiscombe, and the two Heaulings; who had all ated 

as Officers at Sedgmoor, and behaved with great Bravery, 
which they ſupported to the laſt. gy" 

Lord Grey was pardoned ; but compounded for his 

Life with his Eſtate, which was given to Lord Rocheſ- 
ter; in the ſame Manner as Sir 2 Cockran's was giv- 

en to the Prieſts about Court for his being concerned 

with Argyle; and this was what had been done to Lord 
Cobham * in 1603. Sir Hugh Campbel was alſo deprived of 

his Eſtate in Scotland; and Mr. Prideaux loſt his in Eng- 

land, Many other Perſons compounded for their Li- 
berty at the Expence of all their Property ; and _ 
| | Wno 
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A. D. who had nothing worthy the Name of a Bribe, were 
1685. tranſported to the Plantations. 


Txt King was daily acquainted with the barbaroyy 
Proceedings of Jefferies ; and kept the Seals, as a Re. 
ward for him, on the Death of the Lord Keeper, which 
happened while the Chief Juſtice was in the midſt of 
his Campaign. Tefferies was the Man who perſuaded 
many of the Corporations to ſurrender their Charters 
and he was the Monſter who butchered his Country. 
men for adhering to their beloved Monmouth. He re. 
turned to London in a Kind of Triumph, where he was 
made Lord High Chancellor, and Baron of Wem in 
the County of Falop; which was a Piece of Vanity; 
that he might not ſeem inferior in Honours to Chan. 
cellor Egerton, who was created Baron of Elleſinere in 
the ſame County by James the Firſt, to which Honour 
he was intitled by his Merit. 

King Alfred put 44 Judges * to Death in one Year, 
for not doing Juſtice. Hubert de Burgh, + and Trej- 
lian, I were as remarkable for their Cruelties, in the 
Reigns of Henry the Third, and Richard the Second, as 
TFefferies was in the Reign of James the Second; for 
which Trefilian was hanged at Tyburn, and the Reſt of 
the Judges were baniſhed to re/and, || by the Sentence 
of Parliament. Empſon ꝙ and Dudley were hanged for 
their Severity to the People, in the Reign of Hen 
the Eighth. But Jefferies tranſcended them all in 
Cruelty, and even exceeded C Aston in Iniquity ; for 
which he was ſeverely treated by the Mob in 1688, and 
died in the Tower, with an eternal Load of Infamy on 
his Memory, a 

Tua King was greatly elated on the Suppreſſion of 
theſe Rebellions : For the Excluſioniſts were curbed 
beyond Reſiſtance ; the People were awed ; and no- 
thing but Compliance was expected from the Parlia- 
ment. It was not only in the Veſtern Counties * the 

King 


* See Vol. I. p. 123. Þ bid. p. 258. Þþ Did. p. 
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King gave Proofs of his revengeful Temper : For A. D. 
Gerrard Lord Brandon, Son to the Earl of Macclesfield, 88. 


was convicted at the King's Bench Bar, of being con- 
cerned in the Rye-houſe Plot, on the Evidence of Lord 
Grey, who acted an under- part to Lord“ Howard. Mr. 
Hampden + was alſo brought on his Trial again for the 
Rye-houſe Plot, and perſuaded to plead Guilty. Both 
Brandon and Hampden were pardoned, but the latter 
deſpiſed that Life he had meanly begged, and vio- 
lently put an End to it, by cutting his. Throat, ten 
Years afterwards. Mrs. Elizabeth Gaunt was burnt, 
and fix Men hanged, at Tyburn, becauſe they had ſe- 
creted ſome of the Rebels. Alderman Corni4s, who 
had been Sheriff of London at the Time of the Diſco- 
very of the Popi/þ Plot, and had been very active on 
that Occaſion, was now hurried to Newgate, indicted 
for being concerned in the Rye-hou/e Plot, with Lord 
Ruſſel, and condemned upon the Evidence of the ſame 
Witneſſes. He was executed, on the 23d of October, 
in the Heart of the City, almoſt before his own Door, 


and in Sight of Guild-hall; when he aſſerted his Inno- 


cence with great Vehemence, and complained of the 
Methods taken for his Deſtruction. His Quarters were 
ſet on Guild. hall, to terrify his Fellow Citizens : But 
the Falſhood of the Evidence appeared ſoon after his 
Death; on which his Eftate was reſtored to his Fami- 
ly, and his Sentence was reverſed by the Parliament in 
1688. Mr. Charles Bateman, an eminent Surgeon, was 
alſo condemned for the Proteſtant Plot, and ſuffered 
Death, when he was diſordered in his Senſes. 

HENRY Booth, Lord Delamere; and Thomas Grey, 
Earl of Stamford, had been committed to the Tower on 
a general Charge of Treaſon. Lord Delamere was tri- 
ed by his Peers, in We/ſtmin/ter-hall, for being concerned 
in the Rye-houſe Plot, and the late Rebellion. The 
Court was compoſed of 29 Lords, and Jefferies ated 
as Lord High Steward. The Lords Howard and Grey, 


with ten other Witneſſes, were produced againſt the 


noble 


* Gee this Vol. p. 135. Þ Bid. p, 240. 
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A. D. noble Priſoner, who made his Defence, againſt ſuch mer. 


cenary Evidence, with ſo much Roman Spirit, and Attic Elo. 
cution, that he was unanimouſly acquitted, and in 1690, 
created Earl of Warrington ; while Saxon, the principal 
Evidence, was ſeverely puniſhed for his Perjury. The 
Earl of Stamford benefited by the Acquittal of Lord 
' Delamere, and was admitted to Bail; after which he 
obtained a ſpecial Pardon, in Purſuance of a general 
one, that was publiſhed at the Beginning of the next 
Year. But the general Pardon was a.Matter of little 
Grace, as 138 Perſons were particularly excepted ; and 
it was rather a Kind of Specification of thoſe who were 
ſtill to be ſtarted by Informers, and run down by the 
' Laws. From the Rigour of theſe Executions, it was 
evident, that the King intended to rule more by Fear 
than Love : His two greateſt Enemies were deſtroyed; 
the Whigs were ſuppreſſed, by a Spirit of Perſecution; 
and the whole Kingdom were ſtruck with Terror at 
the Revenge which the King ſhewed to his Enemies. 
Tux ill-concerted Expeditions of Argyle and Min- 
mouih, made the King imagine he was fo firmly eſta- 
bliſhed on the Throne, that he might attempt to go- 
vern like a Tyrant. He preſumed, that the Parlia. 
ment of England would bend before him; and like the 
Parliament of Paris, content themſelves with the Ho- 
nour of receiving his Commands, and regiſtering his 
Edicts. It was the great Misfortune of his Majeſty to 
miſtake Power for Happineſs ; and to infer from thence, 
that the beſt Uſe he could make of this favourable 
- Crifts, was, to provide for the Eſtabliſhment of his own 
Grandeur, by increaſing the Terrors of his Goyem- 
ment; inſtead of meriting the Eſteem, and capti- 
vating the Affections of his Subjects. He had increaſ- 
ed the Number of Forces left by his Brother to 15000 
Men, which he thought would enable him to bow his 
People ſoon to his Yoke; while he ſet his Heart on 
the Repeal of the 7%. The two Projects, of eſta- 
- bliſhing an arbitrary Government, and deſtroying the 
\ Proteſtant Rel'gion, had been long concerted : But, 
While the King was taking the beſt Meaſures to exe- 
Cute 
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cute his Deſigns, the Parliament became ſenſible of , 
their Error, and exerted themſelves in the Defence of 1685. 
their Liberties, their Laws, and Religion. — 
Tug Earl of Arlington died in Juby, who was ſuc- 
5 ceeded by the Earl of Mulgrave as Lord- Chamberlain; 
and Sir Edward Herbert was made Lord Chief - Juſtice 
5 of the King s- Bench, in the Room of Jefferies. 
Taz Parliament of England, after ſeveral Adjourn- 
t ments from the 2d of Fly, aſſembled again on the gth 
of November, when the King made a Speech from the 
| Throne to both Houſes, wherein he told them, That 
when he reflected what an inconſiderable Number of 
Men begun the late Rebellion, and how long they car- 
ried it on without any Oppoſition, he hoped, every Body 
would be convinced, that the Militia, which had been 
ſo much depended on, was not ſufficient for ſuch Oc- 
caſions ; and that there was nothing but a good Force 
of well diſciplined Troops in conſtant Pay that could 
defend them, from ſuch as either at Home or Abroad 
were diſpoſed to diſturb them.” He apologized for 
the Augmentation of the Army; and not only required 
a Supply anſwerable te the Expences, which were 
þ more than doubled; but deſired the additional Troops 
e might be continued. After which, he ſaid, Let no 
þ Man take Exception, that there are ſome Officers in 
the Army not qualified according to the late Te, for 
their Employment: The Gentlemen, I muſt tell you, 
are moſt of them well known to me, and I think them 
fit to be employed under me ; and will deal plainly 
with you, that, after having had the Benefit of their 
Services, I will neither expoſe them to Diſgrace, nor 
myſelf to the Want of them.” | 
Tarts Speech was like a Thunder-clap to the Parlia- 
0 ment, a6d terrified the People, who valued themſelves 
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5 ſo much upon their Liberties, and thought themſelves 
n ſecure of them, both from the Conftitution of their Go- 
- vernment, and the ſolemn repeated Promiſes of their 
2 Prince. They found, too late, that their Fears, in the 
L former Reign, of a Popiſh Succeſſor, were too well 
| grounded ; and were now ſenſible how — a 
e oman 
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A. D. Roman Catholic King % with a Pruteſtant Kingdom. 
1685. No Part of the Eng/ihh Conſtitution was in itſelf more 
— ſacred, or better ſecured by Law, than that by which 
« Roman Catholics were declared incapable of Place 
of Truſt either Civil or Military in the Government: 
And the King himſelf, when Duke of York, was obliged 
by the Teft-A2*® to lay down his Office of Lord High. 
Admiral, even at a Time, ſays Wekwood, when he had 
not owned his Reconciliation to the Church of Rome; in 
which the Doctor was miſtaken F But his Majeſty 
was now determined to diſpenſe with this AQ, in 
much more extraordinary Manner than his Brother] 
wanted that Power in 1663 : For Charles knew that it 
could not be eaſily ſupported, till the Government of 
England was as abſolute as that in Turky. 
Tre Manner of the Speech was ſufficiently ſhocking 
to thoſe who retained any Sentiments of Liberty; for MW 
it gave an abſolute Law, and deſtroyed all Freedon MW 
of Debate. Many of thoſe who had moſt warmly ; 
oppoſed the Excluſion-Bill began to open their Eyes, MW 
and to favour thoſe Principles which the Whigs had 
adopted againſt a Popiſh Succeſſor in the late Reign. 
The Marquis of Halifax told the Lords, They had 
now more Reaſon than ever to give Thanks to hu ! 
Majeſty, ſince he had dealt ſo plainly with them, and 
diſcovered what he would be at.” Compton, Biſhop of MW * 
London, moved that a Day might be appointed to take MW * 
| the King's Speech into Conſideration ; and it was ſaid, MW © 
the Teſ was the beſt Fence they had for their Religion: b. 
If they gave up ſo ſtrong a Fence, all the reſt would W a 
ſoon follow ; and if the King, by his Authority, might WW ot 
ſupercede ſuch a Law, it was in vain to think of Law tu 
- any more, 
Tu Houſe of Commons conſiſted chiefly of Tory iſ © 
Members, who had formerly oppoſed the Whigs by bl. 
declaring for Paſſive Obedience and Non-refiſtance; WW #: 
which Doctrine they introduced, becauſe they then I! 
conceived i of 
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conceived the Royal Prerogative could not be too far 
extended againſt their Adverſaries : But they now 
thought that the whole Fabric of the Proteſtant Re- 
ligion would be ſubverted by capacitating Papiſts to 
ſerve in the State or the Army. 

Tur Whigs moved for new modelling the Militia; 
and yet a — of 700,000 J. was granted for the 
Support of the Army. The Affair of the Popiſh Officers 
concerned both Whig and Tory ; and both concurred 
in ſetting ſome Bounds to Paſſive Obedience, by pre- 
ſenting an Addreſs to his Majeſty, wherein they re- 
preſented, the Illegality and Danger of diſpenſing with 
the Teſt-Act: But offered a Bill to indemmify the Po- 
piſh Officers from the Penalties they had already in- 
curred. The King was ſo muck offended at this Ad- 
dreſs, that he was influeaced to part with this his firſt 
and only Parliament in Diſpleaſure, upon the fourth 
Day after they had preſented the Addreſs ; and this 
Prorogation was followed by four others' during eigh- 
teen Months, when a Diſſolution enfued, and the King 
ſhewed his Intention of governing without Parliaments. 

Tu Proteſtant Divines revived their Polemical 
Books and Sermons againſt Popery ; which alſo re- 
vived the Horrors that the People entertained of that 
Religion, who ſhuddered to hear of the Perſecutions 
that were at this Time committed upon the Proteſtants 
of France, Henry the Fourth had obtained his Crown 
by the Aſſiſtance of the Huguenots ; and, after he had 
abandoned Calviniſm, he granted them the famous Edict 
of Nantes, in 1598; by which they were to be perpe- 
tually and irrevocably allowed the Toleracion of their 


Religion, and capacitated for enjoying the ſeveral 


Offices and Dignities of the State. The Huguenots eſta- 
bliſhed Circles in France, in Imitation of thoſe in Ge-r- 


many; and commenced a Civil War againſt Lewis the 


1585. 


Thirteenth, in which they were aſſiſted by the King 
of England. This has made even the generous Ve. 
taire call them rebellious Heretics; which is an Epithet 


00 
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D. too ſevere for an Hiſtorian of his tender Humanity, 
The Huguenets were obliged to ſubmit ; and the Tole- 
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ration granted them by the Edict of Nantes, was great. 
ly abridged by the Edict of Grace granted by Lew:s the 
Thirteenth. Their Privileges were more confined by 
Lerwis the Fourteenth ; who began to dragoon theſe un- 
fortunate People out of their Liberty, and totally re. 
voked the Edict of Nantes in October 1685 ; which com- 
pleted the Ruin of the Proteſtant Cauſe in France, 
where the Baniſhment of the Haguenots followed their 
domeſtic Perſecution. The French Proteſtants became 
Refugees in moſt Parts of Europe, and near 50,000 Fa. 
milies left France in leſs than three Years, who intro- 
duced their Arts, Manufacturers, and Riches among 
Strangers. England benefited by the Loſs of France; 
and Spittalfields in London was peopled entirely with 
French ManufaQurers in Silk, which ſoon became an 
important Article of the Ergi/þ Trade. Perſecution 
never fails to make Proſelites; and the Refugees con- 
ſidered themſelves as Martyrs. Five hundred thouſand 
abandoned France; and fifty thouſand came to England: 
While thoſe who remained in their native Country re- 
tained a Spirit of Reſentment, that produced a Re- 
bellion in the War of 1701. Biſhop Burnet reſided in 
France during this Perſecution, which he ſays, © was 
one of the moſt violent that is to be found in Hiſtory ; 


and, in many Reſpects, it exceeded them all, both in 


the ſeveral Inventions of Cruelty, and in its long Con- 
tinuance.” The French Monarch had ſent the Marſhal 
d Humiers to congratulate the King of England on his 
Eſtabliſnment in the Throne; and the Conduct of Lewis 
the Fourteenth, ſeems to be regulated by that of James 
the Second, who had now convinced the Roman Ca- 
tholic Princes that he was entirely their own, and en- 
couraged them to oppreſs their Proteſtant Subjects. 
The Duke of Savoy alſo recalled the Edict that his Fa- 
ther had granted to the * Vaudois: And the Dominions 
of the Elector Palatine were transferred to the Houſe 
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of Newburg ; which was another conſiderable Blow to K. V. 
the Proteſtant Intereſt, 1655, 
Taz King might have plainly ſeen, how little he A. 5. 
could rely on the Profeſſors of Paſſive Obedience; who 1536. 
would interpret the Doctrine of Reſiſtance in a limited 
Senſe, when they found their Liberty and Religion in 
Danger. However, he obſtinately perſiſted in the Exe- 
cution of his two grand Projects, till he plunged him- 
ſelf into inſuperable Difficulties. He arbitrarily eſta- 
bliſhed a Liberty of Conſcience in Scotland; and his 
Will was regarded as a Law in Jre/and, wbere the 
Army was new modelled by the compoſing it entirely 
of Papiſis. The Earl of Murray was Lord High Com- 
miſſioner in Scotland: But could not eradicate the Senſe 
of Liberty among his Countrymen. Talbot, created 
Earl of Tyrconne/, and a rank Papiſt, was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who thought of nothing 
leſs than a total Extirpation of the Proteſtant Religion 
in that Kingdom; and proceeded with ſuch Severity, 
that many Perſons were obliged to ſeek Protection in 
England, where the King chiefly intended to eſtabliſh 
Popery and Tyranny, 
Tu Parliament might have ſubmitted to arbitrary 
Power; but they could not be ſo compliant as to aban- 
don the Intereſt of their Religion, Doctor Cartwright, 
aſſerted in the Pulpit, © that the Royal Promiſes were 
free Donatives; and the King rewarded him with the 
Biſhopric of Cheſter, in the ſame Manner as his Father 
had rewarded Doctor“ Manwaring. His Majeſty was 
reſolved to diſpenſe with the Laws, and to load the 
Papiſts with Favours, in Contempt of the Excluſio- 
, niſts. The Teſ-Act was the Barrier of the eftabliſhed 
5 Religion; and, however the Prerogative of a diſpen- 
5 ſing Power might be aſſerted in former Times upon 
s. less 2 Occaſions, the People conſidered the Diſ- 


4 penſation of ſuch an Act as a Repeal; which would 
1s leave the Conſtitution open to every violent Attack, and 
ſe I uihinge the whole frame of Government. Therefore, 
of | O 2  Weihkword 
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2 — Welwood ſays, ©* the King, in arrogating to himſelf 


ſuch a Diſpenſing Power, invaded the very Eſſence of 
the Engliſh Conſtitution, by which the Legiſlature is 
lodged in King, Lords, and Commons ; and every 
one of them has a Negative upon the other two.” 
CHARLES the Second cancelled his Declaration 
of. Indulgence ; with a Promiſe, that it ſhould never 
be drawn into Example or Conſequence. But Janes 
the Second, after placing his Foot in ſo dirty a Path, 
would wilfully continue a Journey that brought him 
to his Ruin. Nor was it enough for the King to al. 
ſume this diſpenfing Power : But the Party about him 
declared, that a Power in the King to diſpenſe with 
Law, was Law: While a Sett of Judges were found 
out to maintain this monſtrous Poſition, who, to their 
eternal Reproach, endeavoured to compliment the 


King with the Liberties of their Country. 


Tae King endeavoured to ſoften the refractory Mem- 
bers of both Houſes, by condeſcending to try the 
Force of his own. Royal Rhetoric upon ſeveral of them 
in his own Cloſet; from whence the Term of Cro- 
SETTING took its Riſe : But the Members retained 
their Integrity; and the 8 the Mortification to 
find, that they ſhunned the Breath of Majeſty, as the 
Air of Contagion, when it polluted the Face of Li- 
berty. 

His Majeſty had promiſed to govern according to 
Law; and the Judges were now. to maintain, that he 
might legally diſpenſe with the 7e% Acts, in. favour of 
the Reman Catholics, by Virtue of his Prerogative. 
This was a flimſy Piece of Jeſuitical Sophiſtry ; and 
the old Judges were Cloſetted to give it their Sanction, 
and render We/tminfter-hall entirely at the Devotion of 
the King. Four of the Judges thought it illegal ; and 
others of a more ductile Nature were appointed in 
their Room; who, on the 21ſt of July, met in V. 
minſier-hall, to determine the grand Caſe of Diſpen- 
fation; when the Lord Chief Juſtice Herbert publickly 
pronounced, that eleven out of the twelve Judges were 
A Opinion, that the King could diſpenſe with he Pe. 
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nal Statute * of the 25th of Charles the Second for prevent- A. P. 
ing Dangers from Popiſh Recuſants, on theſe Grounds. . 


« That the Laws of England are the King's Laws : 
That it is an inſeparable 8 of the Kings of 
England, to diſpenſe with all penal Laws in particular 
Caſes, and upon particular neceflary Reaſons : That of 
thoſe Reaſons, and thoſe Neceſſities, the King is the 
ſole Judge. And That conſequently this is not a Truſt 
inveſted in, or granted to, the King ; but the ancient 
Remains of the ene Power, and Prerogative, of 
the Kings of England, which never was yet taken from 
them, or can be.“ This ſcandalous Perverſion of Law, 
ſeemed at one Blow to Ruin the whole Conſtitution ; 
as it permitted Papiſts to enjoy Places of Office and 
Truſt in a Proteſtant Nation; which, as Judge Atkins ob- 
4 was to commit the Lamb to the Cuſtody of the 
Wolf. 

DisyExSATIONS came originally from Rome, and 
were firſt adopted in England By Henry the Third, who 
uſed them only in his own private Concerns; nor was 
it till much later Times that they were ſtretched to 
Caſes which concerned the whole Realm; becauſe the 
Penal Statutes were Originally intended to arm the 
Prince with additional Authority, for the general Safety 
of the Government. The hireling Judges were taught 
to compliment Henry the Seventh with a Part of this 
diſpenſing Power; which the preſent Sett of Judges want- 
ed entirely to convey to James the Second. The Peo- 
ple had a contemptible Opinion of theſe mean Sages 
of the Law, and thought they were fallen under the 
— Misfortune that could poſſibly happen to a 

ation; by having their Laws and Conſtitution tram- 
* upon under Colour of Law : While thoſe very 

en whoſe Office it was to ſupport them, became the 
Betrayers of them to the Will of the Prince. But this 
diſpenſing Doctrine, after it had involved the Nation 
in great Misfortunes, was exploded by the Bill of 
O 3 Rights, 
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A. D. Rights, and a new Syſtem eſtabliſhed by the Revoly. 
1686. tion. | 
—— ln Conſequence of this Diviſion, the Papal Flag 
was let fly all over the Kingdom; and the Church of 
England had but a precarious Title to the National 
Church. Five Popih Lords were admitted into the 
Privy Council: One Roman Catholic was appointed a 
Judge ; and ſeveral others were made Serjeants at Law. 
our Popiſh Biſhops were publickly conſecrated in the 
Royal Chapel, and ſent down to their reſpective Dio- 
ceſes, under the Title of Vicars Apoſtolical. The 
Monks ſwarmed in their Habits about Court; and ſaid, 
they ſhould ſoon walk in Proceſſion through Cheapfite, 
The Jeſuits were permitted to erect Colleges and Se- 
minaries in moſt of the conſiderable Towns: And the 
only way to Preferment was to be a Papiſt, or a Pro- 
moter of Popery, Thus James the Second, by the 
Colluſion of his Judges, ſnook the Foundation of the 
eſtabliſhed Religion; in the ſame Manner as his Father 
Charles the Firſt got them to decide the Aﬀair of Ship. 
Money, in his Favour : But as the one loſt his Life, 
ſo the other loſt his Crown, by acting up to the Spirit 
of that Illegality which the proſtitute Judges, like 
the De/phic Prieſteſſes of old, pronounced to be the 
Oracles of Law. 

Tu King trod in the Steps of Queen Mary, + who 
ſuppreſſed the Rebellion of Mat and Stafford, as cafily 
as James the Second had done thoſe of Monmouth and 
Argyle; who were treated with the ſame Cruelty as 
Mary ſhewed to Lady Jane Gray and Lord Guilford 
Dudley. Mary began her Perſecution, by prohibiting the 

| Proteſtant Clergy from Preaching upon controverted Points 
of Religion ; and this Example was alſo followed by 
James the Second. If Mary had 4 Cranmer, Hooper, 
Ridley, Latimer, Ferrar, Rogers, and Saunders, to oppoſe 
her bloody Deſigns ; James alſo found zealous Pro- 


teſtants in Tillotſon, Stilling feet, Tennijon, Wake, 5 
. arp, 
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Sharp, and Sherlock, who elegantly ſupported the eſta- A. p. 
bliſhed Religion, and the Neceſſity of the Reformation; 1684. 
for which they were afterwards deſervedly promoted 


to the firſt Dignities of the Church. Beſides theſe, 
there were Williams, Claget, Gee, Aldrich, Atter- 
bury, Whitby, and Hooper, who examined all the 
Points of Popery with a Solidity of Judgment, a Clear- 
neſs of Argument, a Depth of Learning, and a Viva- 
city of Writing, far beyond any Thing that had ap- 
peared before in the Engl/bþ Language. But Mary 
erected an Inquiſition * like that in Spain; and James 
by the Advice of Zeferies, erected a new Court, under 
the Name of a Commiſſion for Ecclefiaſtical Affairs, to 
compel the Proteſtant Clergy to Submiſſion ; which Vel. 
wood calls a New Court of Inquifition ; and ſays, it was 

another manifeſt Violation of the Laws. The Kin 
exerted his Supremacy ſo far, that his Royal Edi& was 
expreſly declared to be in Force, any laws, Sta- 
tutes, or Ordinances to the contrary notwithſtanding;“ 
it being plainly intended for the Ruin of the Church of 
England, and to make Way for the Re-eſtabliſhment of 
Popery, by introducing it into Univerſities. | 
Tuis new Ecclefiaſtical Court was compoſed of va- 
rious Members ; among whom were, Crew Biſhop of 
Durham, Cartwright Biſhop of Cheſter, and Sprat Bi- 
ſhop of Rocheſter; Chancellor Jefferies, and the Earls 
of Rocheſter and Sunderland, with Lord Chief Juſtice 
Herbert. They were inveſted with very arbitrary and 
extraordinary Powers, contrary to the AQ paſſed in 
the Year 1640, for aboliſhing the High F Commiſſion 
Court ; and they ſoon ſhewed their Authority by ſul- 
pending Doctor Sharp, Rector of St. Giles's in the 
Fields; and Doctor Henry Compton, Biſhop of London ; 
the former for vindicating the Church of England in his 
Sermons, which was called Sedition ; and the latter, 
for not ſuſpending him, in Purſuance of an Order from 
the King, which was called Contumacy. This extra- 
judicial Suſpenſion of ſo illuſtrious a Prelate as Comptoz:, 
O4 was 


* Sce Vol. II. p. 107. + Ibid. p. 223. 
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A. D. was a general Stab at all the Proteſtant Miniſters, 


1686, 


while the King and his Prieſts were buſily employed 
in gaining Proſelites to the Romi/p Religion. But this 
Stretch of the Supremacy, ſo contrary to Law, was 
aſſumed by a King, whoſe Religion made him con- 
demn all Supremacy that the Law had inveſted in the 
Crown. As the Regiment of the Law had unjuſtifiably 
ſupported the Prerogative ; the Military Legions were 
to bridle their fellow Subjects. For this Purpoſe the 
Army was encamped, early in the Summer, on Hounſloau- 
Heath, under the Command of the Earl of Feverſbam; 
and a Chapel was erected in the Camp, where Maſs 
was every Day publickly celebrated. The Popiſh 
NMiflionaries were let looſe among the Soldiers, to cor- 
rupt them with a Belief of imphcit Obedience to the 
Royal Command, upon any Occaſion : And the Mar- 
tial-Law was held over their Heads; though Courts 
of that Nature were till then unknown to the Engl 
Conſiitution. Some Patriots thought they might legally 
reſiſt an illegal Force: But the Seeds of Liberty could 
not ſuddenly ſhoot up under ſo inclement a Sky ; and 
it was neceſſary to wait for a kinder Seaſon, when the 
Sun of Freedom was glorioufly to caſt out its Rays, 
and diflipate the Gloom. 

THz Laity were no more to be feared ; nor the Diſ- 
ſenters preſecuted : Popery was appearing ; and the 
Church was in Danger : So that the Pulpits no longer 
rang with implicit Obedience, and it was thought juſt 
to make Religion wreſtle with the Prerogative ; while the 
King favoured the Diſſenters, that he might more ſe- 
Fan. > aggrandize the Papiſts. Mr. Sammel Fohnſon, 
formerly C haplain to the late Lord Raſſel, and Author of 
Julian the Apoftate, for which he had been ſeverely 
proſecuted in the Reign of Charles the Second, had 
now the Courage to ſet forth, © his humble and hear- 
ty Addreſs to all the Engliſb Proteſtants in the Army; 
wherein he repreſented the Danger of making them- 
ſelves the Inſtruments of the Court and Papiſts, for 
the Deſtruction of their Religion, and Subverſion of 
the Government. The ſame Conſiderations were offered 
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to all Eugliſb Seamen ; and the Author was proſecuted A. D. 
in the King's Bench, for having the Virtue to animate 1686. | 


his Countrymen againſt Popery. He was ſentenced to 
ſtand three Times in the Pillory, and to be Whipt 
from Newgate to Tyburn ; which barbarous Sentence 
was executed upon this worthy and learned Divine, 
with as much Severity as if he had aQed the infa- 
mous Part of Oates or Dangerfield. It was amazin 
with what Fortitude he ſuſtained his Sufferings, which 
he bore with the Spirit and Patience of a primitive 
Martyr : But, in 1689, the Judgment againſt him was 
reverſed; and his Degradation declared void. The com- 
mon Soldiers in the Army murmured at the Cruelty 
exerciſed on Mr. 7oh»/on ; they deſpiſed the Admoniti- 
ons of the Prieſts; and were far from ſhewing them- 
=P ſuch ſervile Slaves as would deſtroy the Nationat 
Aderties. 


Tu French Monarch was beginning to involve the A. D. 
Continent in freſh Troubles; as he was certain of re- 1682. 


ceiving no Oppoſition from the King of Eng/and, who 
refuſed to join in the Confederacy of Auſburg, James 
had been admitted a Lay-brother of the Jeſuits Society, 
and was fonder of eſtabliſhing their Power than ſup- 
porting his own Supremacy. His Conſcience and 
Counſels were directed by Father Edward Petre; a 
Jeſuit, ſays Burnet, deſcended of a noble Family ; but 
of no Learning, nor any way famed for his Virtue, 
He adviſed the King to an univerſal Toleration ; and 
ſuch enormous Strides were taken by the Jeſuits, that 
the other Roman Catholics dreaded their Aſcendancy, 
and bluſhed at their Impudence. | 

Trae King told Father Clare, he would either 
convert England, or die a Martyr ;” and he attempted 
all in his Power to perform his Promiſe ; though in di- 
rect * to many Examples he had ſeen, and 
to mueh Advice he had received. His Father, on the 
Scaffold, ſent him Word by Biſhop Juxon, ** that, if 


ever he came to the Crown, he ſhould ſo govern his 


Subjects, as not to force them upon Extremities.“ 
His Brother, according to Paſendorf, in his dying 
O 5 Moments, 
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A. DP Moments, “ adviſed him not to think upon introdu- 
1957: cing the Romij/s Religion into England; it being a 
Thing that was both dangerous and impracticable.“ Don 
Pedro Ronguillor, the Spaniſb Ambaſſador, freely told 
him, he ſaw ſeveral Prieſts about him, that he knew 
would importune him to alter the eſtabliſned Religion 
in England: But he wiſhed his Majeſty would not 
give Ear to their Advice; for if he did, he was afraid his 
ajeſty would repent of it when it was too late.” The 
King was offended at this Freedom, and angrily aſked 
the Ambaſſador, © whether, in Spain, they advifed with 
their Confeſſors? Yes, Sir, anſwered Ronguillor, we do 
and that's the Reaſon our Affairs go ſo ill.” Even Pope 
Innocent XI. wrote a Letter to King James upon his Ac- 
ceſſion to the Crown, informing him, that he was high- 
ly pleaſed with his Majeſty's Zeal for the Catholic Reli. 
gion : But he was afraid his Majeſty _ puſh it too far; 
and, inſtead of contributing to his own Greatneſs, and to 
the Advantage of the Catholic Church, he might come 

to do both it, and himſelf, the greateſt Prejudice, b 
attempting that which his Holineſs was well aſſured, 

from long Experience, could not ſucceed.” 

THe Par! of Rocheſter was removed from being 
Treaſurer ; and his Brother, the Earl of Clarendon, loſt 
the Privy Scal ; becauſe they refuſed to become Papiſts: 
Upon which, the Treaſury was put in Commiſſion ; and 
the Privy Seal given to Lord Arundel. The Court, 
the Army, and the Law, were filled with Papiſts; 
Parker * ſucceeded Fell as Biſhop of Oxford; and the 
Church was to receive a deeper Wound through the 
Sides of the Univerſities. 

Docrox 7h Peachell, the Vice-Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge, was ſuſpended, by the Court of Ecclefiaftical Com- 
niſin ; for refaſing to admit Father Alban Francis, a 
Benedictine, to the Degree of Maſter of Arts, in pur- 
ſuance of a Mandate from the King, who had 4i/- 
penſed with the uſuat Oath, in favour of the Mord. 
This was the firſt avowed Attempt to introduce Papiſts 
into the Univerſities ; and Oxferd had a more terrible 


| : Storm 
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Storm to encounter, which ſhe gloriouſly withſtood» A. D. 
notwithſtanding her late *Decree in Recommendation of 1682. 
Paſſive Obedience. | "IEEE 
Txe Deanry of Chriſt-Church in Oxford, was given 
to Maſſey, as a Reward for his Apoſtacy from the Eſta- 
bliſhed Religion ; and it was ſet up for a Maxim to en- 
courage all Converts. The Prieſts ſtudied to get the 
Preſidentſhip of Magdalen College into their Hands; 
becauſe it was the richeſt Endowment in Europe, and 
was founded by William Wainfleet, Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
in 1459. In all Nations, ſays Burnet, the Privile- 
ges of Colleges and Univerſities are eſteemed ſuch ſa- 
cred Things, that few will venture to diſpute theſe, 
much leſs to diſturb them, when their Title is good, 
and their Poſſeſſion is of a long Continuance.” Mag- 
dalen College, ſays Wekwood, is one of the nobleſt 
Foundations that perhaps was ever erected to Learn- 
ing in the World; and this illuſtrious Society from re- 
peated Grants of Kings, ratified in Parliament, and 
from their own Statutes, was in an uninterrupted Poſ- 
ſeſſion of a Right to elect their own Preſidents.” The 
Prefidentſhip * vacant by the Death of Doctor 
Clark, on the 31ſt of March; and Doctor Aldworth, 
the Vice-Preſident, gave Notice to the Fellows for a 
new Election on the 13th of April. The King inter- 
fered by his royal Mandamus, accompanied with a 
Diſpenſation, in K. of one Anthony Farmer, a Man 
of ill Reputation, who had promiſed to declare himſelf 
a Papiſt. There was no legal Authority in a Manda- 
mus, which was conſidered as an arbitrary Command; 
and the Fellows, by a Majority of 25 againſt 3, elected 
Doctor Hough, who was a ſtatutable Tak, a worthy 
Divine, and a firm Patriot. But it was much obſerved, 
that this Univerſity, which had aſſerted the Royal 
Authority in the higheſt Strains of Flattery, ſhould be 
the firſt Body of the Nation that were to feel the Effects 
of it moſt ſenſibly : And, in 1710, the famous De- 
cree of this Univerſity made, in 1683, in Favour of 
arbitrary Power, was voted by the Houſe of Lords to 
be burnt, «i | 
Tun 
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A.D. Tus new Prefident was confirmed by the Viſitor, 


1687. 


— x 


ed by three Troops of Horſe. The Commi 


who was the Biſhop of Wincheſter ; and the King was 
ſo violently incenſed, at this Contempt of his Royal 
Mandate, that he could not be appeaſed by the Duke 
of Ormond, who was Chancellor of the Univerſity, 
The Vice-Preſident and Fellows were cited to appear 
before the Ecclefiaſtical Commiſſioners at Whitehall; where 
ſix Fellows, deputed by the Society, appeared on the 
6th of June, and gave in ſo many Allegations againſt 
Farmer, that the Commiſſioners were aſhamed of him, 
But they ſuſpended the new Prefident, the Vice-Prefi. 


dent, and one of the Fellows; which gave Room for 


the King to nominate Parker Biſhop of Oxford, who 
was alſo objected to by the Fellows, and the King 
went himſelf to the Univerfity to overcome the Ob- 
ſtinacy of this contumacious College. He ordered the 
Fellows to attend him at Chriſt-Church m a Body ; 
when he told them they had behaved undutifully ; 
that they were a ſtubborn, turbulent College; and aſk- 
ed, if this was their Church of England Loyalty? 
« Get you Cons ; know am your King; and will be 
obeyed. Get you gone, and ele the Biſhop of Oxon; 
orelſe you muſt expect to feel the Weight of my Hand.” 
The Fellows ſhewed an inflexible Firmneſs to their 
Statutes, and looked upon the Authority of the Laws, 
to be greater than this terrifying Prerogative of the 
King; who ſaw he had fhewn his Weakneſs in-de- 
ſcending from his Dignity ; and left the Univerſity, 
which be found was become wholly intereſted in the 
Event. | 
Tux Fellows of Magdalen College would accept of 
no Court Expedient; and an inferior Ecclefraſftical Com- 
ani ian was iſſued out to the Biſhop of Chefter, Chief 
Juſtice Wright, and Jenner one of the Barons of the 
Exchequer, as ſupreme Viſitors of the Univerſity; 
who entered Oxford, on the 2oth of Nowember, guard- 
Kaner 
cited the Fellows before them; and uſed every Induce- 
ment that might prevail to wear out their Conſciences: 
gut Doctor Hough defended his Right with ſo much 
* | Boldneſs, 
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Boldneſs, that the Commiſſioners ſtruck his Name out A. D. 
of the College-Book ; inſtalled the Biſhop of Ox, 
by Proxy; and violently put him in Poſſeſſion of the 
Prefident's Lodging. The Fellows refuſed to admit 
the new Preſident impoſed upon them by Force, and 
illegally put in Poſſeſſion: Upon which, the Com- 
arr returned to London for new Inſtructions; and the 
whole Nation now thought themſelves concerned in 
the Diſpute. 

Tux Commiſſioners ſoon returned to Oxford, with 

lenary Power to puniſh thoſe who had bravely ſtood 
in the Gap for the Sake of Liberty and Religion. The 
Commiſſioners told the Fellows, that Conſcience, 
which was brought to vindicate their petulant and con- 
tumacious Behaviour, was the ſtale Topic of Rebel- 
lion ; and that their Puniſhment ſhould be as public 
as their Crime; for thoſe who were too tall to ſtand, 
and too ſtubborn to bend, deſerved to be broken.“ 
The Fellows conſcientiouſly refuſed to accept of the 
diſpenſing Power, and to acknowledge the Biſhop of 
Oxford tor their Preſident : Upon which Doctor Howgh, 
and 25 Fellows, on the 16th of Nowember, were de- 
prived of their Fellowſhips, expelled the College, and 
declared incapable of being admitted to any Eccleſi- 
aſtical Dignity or Benefice. The College was filled 
with Papiſts : Parker was confirmed Preſident in the 
Room of Doctor Hough ; and Robert Charnock was ap- 
pointed Vice-Preſident. But Doctor Hough was after- 
wards promoted to the Biſhopric of Litchfield and Cowen- 
try : And Charnoct was hanged at Tyburn, in 1696, for 
a Plot to aſſaſſinate King William the Third. 

Tuis violent Blow ſtruck at the whole Eſtate, and 
all the Temporalities of the Church. Thus, by a 
Decree of an illegal Court, were a Sett of worthy and 
learned Men turned out of their Freeholds, merely 
for not obeying an arbitrary Command, which was 
directly againſt their Conſciences. And thus was King 
James prevailed with, by a headſtrong Party, to aſſume 
a Power not only to diſpenſe with Laws, but to make | 
void Qaths, All which Proceedings were repugnant | 

to | 


1657. for the 
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A. D. to the 1 ; eſpecially as Magna Charta provide; 
P 


iritual, as well as Temporal Liberties of the 


= Subjea. 


Tus Parliament ſtill continued under Prorogation, 
that the King might have the greater Opportunity of 
diſpernfing with the Execution of Penal Laws, by grant. 
ing a Toleration of all Religions. The King was to 
reverſe the old Game * which had been played by his 
Brother, who oppreſſed the Diſſenters, that he might 
favour the Papiſts : Or he was to play a Part of the 
old Game + anew, by indulging the Diſſenters, to 
pave the Way for a general Plan of Toleration. The 
Teft-A# I was to be entirely demoliſhed ; and a De. 
claration for Liberty of Conſcience was publiſhed in 
Scotland, where the Roman Catholics were to be equally 
tolerated with the Diſſenters: But the Field Conven- 
ticlers were to be excepted, whoſe fundamental Princi- 
ples were ſaid to be againſt the Government. This 
was followed by a ſimilar Declaration in England; 
wherein the King wiſhed all his Subjects were Member; 
4 the Catholic Church; declared the Suſpenſion of penal 

aws in Eccleſiaſtical Matters; that the Teſts and 
Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy ſhould not be re- 
quired ; and proclaimed a Pardon and Indemnity to all 
Penalties incurred by Nonconformity. 

AppREssEs flowed in from the Diſſenters of all Per- 
ſuaſions, in the higheſt Strain of Gratitude and Loy- 
alty : But they ſoon perceived, that the King only 
aimed at reviving their former Animoſities with the 
Epiſcopalians ; and this * the Pręſbyterians on their 
Guard. The Lawyers of the Midale-TJemple applauded 
the Toleration ; and ſaid, they would defend the Pre- 
rogatives, by aflerting, with their Lives and Fortunes, 
that divine Maxim, 4 Deo Rex, A Rege Lex I Yet the Kin 
was * r in his High-Church Parliament; an 
in vain cleſerted many of the Commons, who reſiſted all 
his Temptations; being. ſtanch for the Intereſt of 

Religion 
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Religion and their Country. They had been wrong- 4 


fully accuſed of being popiſhly inclined ; and now 


manifeſted themſelves ſuch good Proteſtants, that the 
King, after proroguing them at ſeveral Times from 
the 2oth of November 1685, puniſhed them for their 
Refractorineſs with a Diſſolution, on the 2d of Fub, 
which was done by Proclamation. 

His Majeſty wanted ſuch a new Parliament as might 
be entirely at his Devotion, and iſſued out 2yo War- 
ranto's againſt ſeveral Corporations, that he might de- 
prive them of their Charters, and 2 others that 
ſhould render him Maſter of the Elections. The Peo- 
ple dreaded the Diſpenſing Power, and bluntly ſhewed 
they would not contribute to their own Deſtruction; 
nor was the King any Stranger to the Sentiments of his 
Subjects, as he made a Progreſs through ſeveral Coun- 
ties, in Imitation of what his Brother had done in 1663. 

THe Dread of Popery had ſo much exaſperated the 
People, that ſome of the leading Patriots began to 
throw their Eyes on the Prince of Orange, whoſe Prin- 
ceſs was Heir apparent to the Throne. The French 
Monarch had ſhewn great Indignity to the Prince, by 
waſting his patrimonial Inheritance in Provence, and 
baniſhing the Proteſtants from the Territory of Orange, 
which was afterwards yielded to France by the Treaty 
of Utrecht, His Highneſs was forming a Confederacy 
againſt the ambitious Views of Lewis the Fourteenth, 
and ſhewed great Diſſatisfaction at the Conduct of his 
Father-in-law, who was deſirous of a Son, that might 
ſucceed'to the Throne, and deprive the Prince of at 
Influence which he was daily acquiring among the 
People of England. The King had four Sons by his 
former Wife, who all died in their Infancy : He had 
alſo one Son, and three Daughters, by his preſent 
Wife, who likewiſe all died very young: But, as his 
Majeſty was almoſt 55 Years of Age, and his Queen“ 
thirty, it was generally imagined they would have no 
more Children, * 

1 
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A. D. Taz King had two natural Sons by Mrs. Arabella 
1687. Churchill; and the eldeſt, named James Fitz-Fames, who 


had been created Duke of Berwick, was now ſervin 
as a Volunteer againſt the Turks in Hungary, and after- 
wards proved ſuch an accompliſhed General, that he 
rivalled the Character of his Uncle the Duke of Marl. 
borough, Mrs. Catherine Sidley bore the King a Daugh- 
ter in 1681, and had ſuch an Aſcendancy over his 
Heart, that he created her Counteſs of Dorcheſter ; 
which made the Queen entertain great Jealouſy of the 
Royal Favourite; eſpecially as her Majeſty wanted an 
Heir, to remove the mortifying Idea of being conſidered 
as a decaying Tree that could ſend forth no more 
Branches. The Phyſicians recommended the Bath to 
the Queen ; and the Prieſts prevailed on the King to 
make a Progreſs to Holyavell in Flintſhire, to offer up 
his Prayers and Vows to S-. Winifred, the Patroneſs; if 
not to partake of the Virtues of that ſuppoſed invigo- 
rating Spring.“ 

THz King ſet out on his Progreſs from Bath on the 
22d of Auguſt, and arrived at Hofwell on the 29th. 
He was met at Shrewsbury by the Earl of Tyrconnel from 
Ireland, with a Train of above ſixty Noblemen and 
Gentlemen from that Kingdom ; after which, his Ma- 
jeſty returned to his Queen at Bath, from whom he 
had been abſent fifteen Days. This Progreſs was prin- 
* undertaken in the ridiculous Hope, that Holywell 

ater had the ſanctified Quality of giving the King a 
Son and Heir ; and the Queen was ſoon afterwards de- 
Clared pregnant. But his Majeſty had alſo other Views 
in this 1 ; for he thought his Royal Preſence 
among his People would reconcile them to his Mea- 
ſures, and diffuſe Popery over the Kingdom, by re- 
viving the Cuſtom of touching for the Evil, 2 
to the Form of a Popiſh Office pretended to be in U 
in the Reign of King Henry the Seventh, and now 
printed with Rubric kg wherein Father Warner 
officiated as Chaplain and Confeſſor to his „ 

$HOP 
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Bisuor Kennet ſays, „It could hardly be expreſſed A. D. 
with what joyful Acclamations the King was received, 1682. 
and what dutiful Acknowledgments were paid to him, 
in his Progreſs.” But Biſhop Burnet aſſerts, that 
moſt of the Nobility and Gentry induſtriouſly avoided 
him ; and thoſe, who did come in, ſhewed, in their very 
Countenances, ſuch a Coldneſs, as was viſible even to 
the King himſelf, and gave him equal Diſpleaſure and 
Uneaſineſs.” He certainly met with great Marks of 
Loyalty from the Diſſenters, who promiſed all that 
was required of them with Reſpe@ to the Repeal of 
the Teſt and the penal Laws ; becauſe the King treated 
them with unmerited Partiality. The Corporations 
were new-modelled in Favour of the Nonconformiſts, 
and a Preſbyterian was elected Lord-Mayor of London. 
The Diſſenters became Allies to the Papiſts ; and a 
new Commiſſion was iſſued to certain Lords, and others, 
under the Denomination of Regulators ; who were em 
powered to qualify or diſqualify ſuch Electors for Mem- 
bers of Parliament as they thought proper : While the 
Lords-Lieutenant of ſeveral Counties, their Deputies, . 
and many Juſtices of Peace, were turned out of Em- 

7 for refuſing to promote the Repeal of the 

eſts and penal Laws. The King wanted to chooſe 
his own Parliament, and ſaddle the Nation with a Sett 
of State Proſtitutes; which was perceived by oP and 
Tories, Churchmen and Diſſenters; who entered into 
a Coalition for their general Security, and intimidated 
the King from calling a Parliament. | 

Taz Jeſuits had the Satisfaction to ſee Father Petre 
admitted into the Privy-Council ; and expected he 
would have the Archbiſhopric of Tork. They would 
have it believed, that they had converted the three 
Kingdoms ; on which Account they perſuaded the King 
to tend an Ambaſſador to the Pope, to reconcile his 
Dominions to the Holy See. The Earl of Caftlemain* 
was ſent on this Embaſly ; and met with a cool Re- 
ception from Iunocent the Eleventh, who knew ſuch a 
| national 


* See this Vol. p. 218. 
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A. P. national Converſion would not be ſo eafily accomplif. 

ed. However, Ferdinando Dadda was publickly received 
by the King, as Nuncio from the Pope, and was coy. 
ſecrated Archbiſhop of Amaſia in the Royal Chapel. 
Charles the Firſt admitted Roſerti * as a Sort of Nuncig, 
in Complaiſance to his Queen: But the aſſuming of 
ſuch a Character was High Treaſon ; and the Duke of 
Somerſet refuſed to attend the Nuncio to his Audience 
of James the Second, as he conceived it criminal in 
the Eye of the Law. | 

A. P. Tu King had been ſo haſtily climbing to the 

— Height of his Ambition, that he found himſelf in ſuch 
a dangerous Situation as his Brother F was in fifteen 
Years before, and was ſoon to receive a violent Fall, 
He was determined to convert his Subjects to his own 
Faith ; and publiſhed a ſecond Declaration of Indul. 
gence on the 27th of Apri/; which was ordered to be 
publickly read in all Churches and Chapels throughout 
the Kingdom, and to be diſtributed by the Biſhops 
throughout their reſpective Dioceſes. The Clergy 
conſidered this gas an Inſult upon themſelves ; as they 
were commanded to read a Declaration which they 
knew was contrary to Law, and levelled againſt their 
own Intereſt. Several Biſhops aſſembled at the Arch- 
biſhop's Palace at Lambeth, to conſult how they were 
to behave upon ſo extraordinary an Occaſion, for the 
Preſervation of their Religion, in Oppoſition to the 
Rod of Prerogative, and the Scourge of Ecclgſiaſtical 
Commiſſion. Their Reſolutions awakened the People of 
England to ſhake off their Chains, and implore foreign 
Aſſiſtance to retrieve the dying Liberties of their 
Country. a 
Tuxsx illuſtrious Prelates were Sancreft Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, Lid Biſhop of St. Aſaph, Kenn of Bath 
and Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake of Chichefter, White of 
Peterborough, and Trelawny of Briſtol, who preſented a 
Petition to his Majeſty, in Behalf of all their Clergy, 
beſeeching him not to inſiſt upon their diſtributing and 


reading 
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reading the Declaration. Rapin ſays, God ſeems to A. D. 
have blinded the King, to prevent his ſeeing what every 1553. 


one elſe clearly ſaw, in order to throw him upon his 
Ruin.” His Majeſty raſhly conſidered this humble Pe- 
tition as a ſeditious Libel, and ſummoned the Biſhops 
before him in Council, on the 8th of June; when they 
were treated with Indignity, and committed Priſoners 
to the Tower, on inſiſting upon the Privileges of their 
Peerage, and refuſing to give Bail for their Appearance 
in the Court of King's-Bench. They were privately 
conducted to the Tower by Water: But Multitudes of 
People flocked to the River, and implored the Bleſſings 
of the Right Reverend Priſoners. The Soldiers in 
Garriſon tell on their Knees and prayed for the Deh- 
verance of thoſe they were appointed to guard. The 
Nation was alarmed, and every Proteſtant conſidered 
the Cauſe of the Biſhops as his own : So that an uni- 
verſal Affection for Liberty, and a general Zeal for 
Religion, were ſuddenly revived, — gloriouſly ſup- 
orted. 
8 Tu Biſhops were brought from the Tower to Weſt- 
minſter-Hall, on the 15th of June, to take their Trial at 
the Bar of the King u. Bench ; and the Populace ſhewed 
them as much Veneration, as they had done Diſreſpect 
to the ten“ Biſhops who were committed to the Tower 
in 1642. The Trial was put off to the 2gth, when 
the Hall was crouded with Perions of Diſtinction: For 
upon this Cauſe depended the Fate of the Eſtabliſhed 
Church, and the Liberties of the Nation. The Pre- 
lates were indicted of a high Miſdemeanor in writing 
and publiſhing a falſe and ſeditious Libel, under the 
Pretence of a Petition. Their Council demonſtrated, 
by invincible Arguments, that the Diſpenſing Power was 
an open Violation of the Laws and Conſtitution of the 
Kingdom. Sir Richard Holloway, and Sir John Poæuel, 
two of the Judges, declared their Opinions in Favour 
of the Biſhops ; and the Jury pronounced their Verdict 
Net Guilty; which was attended with the loudeſt Accla- 
mations of Joy in the Hall, the City, and throughout 


the 
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\ 
A. D. the whole Kingdom. The King was then with the ; 
26588. Army encamped on Hounf{ow-Heath, and had the Mor. ( 
tification to hear a general Shout of Joy among the Sol. { 
diers, for the Deliverance of the Biſhops ; which might 
have convinced him, how impoſſible it is to debauch an ( 
— Army from their Love to their Country and their ' 
eligion. 
HOLLOWAY and Powel were ſtruck off the Lit i | 
of Judges; and an Enquiry was made in what Places 
the Declaration had been read; whereby it appeared, 
that only 200 out of the whole Body of the Clergy had | 
pr Obedience to the Royal Edict. However, the | 
ing proceeded in his Infatuation, and came to the Re. | 
ſolution of compelling by his Army, what he could not 
effect by his Council: But he found it neceſſary to fil 
up the Regiments with Jie Soldiers, before he could 
eſtabliſh Popery. 
THe Pregnancy of the 8 occaſioned ine xpreſſi- 
dle Joy among the Roman Catholics, and Vows were 
offered at every Shrine for a Male Succeſſor. The 
Gazette proclaimed to the World, that her Majeſty 
was delivered of a Son on the 1oth of June, being 
Trinity-Sunday, at St. James s; which completed the 
Triumph of the Papiſts, and increaſed the Terror of 
the Proteſtants, The young Prince was baptized by 
the Name of James Francis-Edward, and was afterwards 
commonly known by Name of the Pretender : But the 
King had created ſo many Enemies, that it was re- 
ported he intended to impoſe a ſuppoſititious Son on 
the Pablic, for the Sake of precluding his Daughters 
from the Succeſſion, His Majeſty recorded, in the 
Court of Chancery, the Oaths of many Witneſſes to 
prove the Birth and Identity of the young Prince : But 
a Rumour ftill prevailed, that this Queen Mary was no 
more pregnant now, than the other Queen Mary* was 
in 1555. To decide by Law, that a Child is ſuppo- 
ſititious, very en Proofs muſt be alledged; be- 
cauſe the Judges are obliged to follow the Rules of 


Law, and are not determined by Appearatices. A 


* See Vol. II. þ. 105. 
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Warming-Pan was en into the Room, when the A. D. 

Queen was in Labour; which gave Riſe to an Opinion, 1683. 

that her Majeſty miſcarried, and another Child was 

ſubſtituted in the Room of her own. An Affair of 

ſuch Importance was managed with great Supineneſs 

and Imprudence; eſpecially as the Court knew that the 

Queen was, ſuſpeQed, of a Deſign to impoſe an Heir 

upon the Kingdom. Echard ſays, © there remained ſo 

many Marks of Aer as cauſed infinite Doubts 

and Diſputes.” MWeiwood calls the Child, 4 pretended 

Prince of Wales ; and aſſerts, there were fo many Cir- 

cumſtances that ſeemed to render his Birth ſuſpicious, 

that the Nation in general were inclinable to believe, 

that this was the laſt Effort of the Popiſh Party, to ac- 

compliſh the Ruin of the Proteſtants." Burnet ſays, ( the 

Conception was ſuſpicious ; and that the Princeſs Aune 

was not ſatisfied about the Pregnancy, which gave 

juſt Grounds of Suſpicion.” He mentions the Intro- 

duction of the Warming-Pan ; and concludes, that 

if an Impoſture had been intended, it could not have 

been otherwiſe, managed.” And Rapin remarks 

that, „The Empreſs Conſtantia, Wife of Heury the 

Sixth, proving with Child at the Age of fifty-two 

Years, choſe a Place the moſt public for her Labour, 

and thereby removed all Suſpicion of the Birth of her 

Child: On the contrary, the 1 of King James the 

Second, for having neglected all Precautions, has left 

upon her Son, real or pretended, a Blot which has not 

yet been effaced.“ It is ſaid, that the Queen had 

paſſed the Years, at which it was uſual for Halian Wo- 

men to bear Children, and that her Son was only a 

putative Prince: But James the Second, in 1692, ſent 

a Letter from France, to ſeveral Lords and others of his 

late Privy-Council, acquainting them that his Queen 

was big with Child, and requiring them to attend at 

St, Germains to be Witneſſes of her Labour, which 

happened on the 18th of June, when ſhe was delivered 

of a Daughter, named Lowi/a-Maria-T hereſa, who died 

in 1712. Many Proteſtants believed the Prince of Wales 

ſuppoſititious : But many were of the ſame Opinion * 
| e 
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A. D the Papiſts, and were afterwards called Jacobites, for aſſert. 

1683. ing his hereditary — to the Throne, when Things 

took an unexpected Turn, and the Government way 

' ſettled according to the Conſtitution, which conſiders 

the Safety of the People as the beſt Security for the 
Honour of the Prince. 

Tux Birth of this Prince was never inconteſtibly 
proved; nor was the Impoſture ever made evidently 
appear. The whole reſted upon the Prejudices of Pa. 
piſts and Proteſtants : But even his Religion would in. 
capacitate him from ſucceeding to the Government, 
as it was afterwards limitted by thoſe conſtitutional 
Laws, whereby the Doctrine of hereditary Right was 
invalidated, the Pretender to the Crown proſcribed as 
a Traitor, all Allegiance to him renounced, and all 
Obedience to him abjured. 

Tux Prince was educated in the Romi/b Religion, 


by the Pope, who afforded him an Aſylum in Rone, 
He married the Princeſs Clementina Sobieſti, Daughter 
of James Sobieſki, the Son of John Sobieſki King of Ps. 
land; by whom he had Iſſue two Sons, Charles-Edævard, 
and Henry-Benedict; the former born on the 31 of De- 
cember 1720, and the latter on the 6th of March 1725. 
The Guardians of Britiſ Liberty, have taken Care 
that this Family ſhall never govern the Britiſb Domi- 
nions : While the Pretender has been frequently made uſe 
of, as the unhappy Inſtrument of France to diſturb that 
Monarchy which was violently ſhaken, poorly aban- 
doned, and juſtly forfeited, by the Ambition, Timidity, 
and Injuſtice of James the Second. 

LEVIS the Fourteenth encouraged James the 
Second to aim at abſolute Power; and the Jeſuits in- 
cited him to re-eſtabliſh their Religion; both of which 
he thought eaſily to accompliſh ; but found them both 
equally - impracticable. The deluded Monarch was 
made uneaſy by ſeeing ſo many Princes in Europe reign- 
ing with a deſpotic Sway: Thoſe of Sweden and Den- 
mark had alſo lately become abſolute : So that Eng- 
land and Poland were now the only remaining . 

Oms, 


and was honoured with the external Marks of Royalty 
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doms, where the Liberty of the People and Monarchy A. D. 
ſubſiſted together. It is ſometimes a Matter of no great 1662. 
Difficulty to change the Religion of a Country ; as 
may be ſeen in Conſtantine, Clovis, Guſtavus Vaſa, and 
Queen Elizabeth ; each of whom accompliſhed this by 
different Methods. * But then two Things are abſo- 
lutely requiſite to effect ſuch Alterations ; * Policy; 
and a Concurrence of Circumſtances; By neither of 
which was James favoured, Had he been a Mahometan, 
or had he followed the Doctrine of Confucius, the Eng- 
% would never have diſturbed his Reign: But he 
deſigned to eſtabliſh the Roman Catholic Religion in 
his — ; than which, ſays Voltaire, nothing could 
be more deteſtable in the Eyes of thoſe Republican Roy- 
ali ie, who accounted it the Religion of Slaves. His 
. Conduct was ſo indiſcreet, that the Cardinals of 
Rome humourouſly ſaid, © They ought to excommu- 
nicate him, as a Man who was going to deſtroy that 
litle of the Catholic Religion which remained in 
England.” 
ALL the Vacancies in the Exgliſß Regiments were 
filled with 1:4 Officers; ſome entire Regiments were 
ordered from Ireland; and the Fleet was maintained in 
a formidable Condition, on Pretence of — the 
Dutch in Awe. The chief Forts, particularly Portf 
mouth and Hull, the two Keys of England, were put 
into Popiſb Hands; and the Garriſons ſo modelled, that 
the Majority were Papiſts. The Apprehenſion of an 
Ii Army was diſagreeable to an Engliſʒ Subject; eſ- 
pecially ſince the * Maſſacre in 1641: But, as the King 
could not get a Parliament to his Inclination, he was de- ' 
termined to have an Army at his Devotion. His La- 
| bour was like that of Sifyphus ; for the general Voice of 
| his Subjects, his Army, and his Fleet, might have con- 
| vinced him of the Error of his Government, which he 
purſued to an egregious Degree of Ouſtinacy. 
Taz Biſhop of Rochef:r with-drew from the new Ec- 
cefiaftical Court; and his Defection gave the King great 
Uneaſineſs; yet he perſiſted in his Deſign of totally 


| ſubverting 
, * Sce Vol. II. p. 223. 


' Patriotiſm was ripe ; and 
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A. D. ſubverting the Government in Church and State. When 
1688. the Danger was ſo alarming, the noble Principles of 
Engi Liberty began to rekindle in the Nation; not- 


withſtanding all the Endeavours that had been uſed to 
extinguiſn them for ſo "Ong a Time. The Voice of 

noliſhmen were now to be 
ſaved by foreign Aſſiſtance, in a Manner very different 
from what the ancient + Britons were 1241 Years be. 
fore. The Conſlitution was tearing up by the Roots; 
and, while the State was ſo rotten at Heart, no Efficacy 
could be derived from any lenient Remedies. 

Tu French Monarch was now in a Condition to 
break through. the Treaty of . which had eſta. 
bliſhed the general Peace of Europe in 1678. The He. 
tel de Ville of Paris, in 1680, applied to him the Title 
of Great; and he made the Seaſon of Peace a Time 
for Conqueſts. The Empire; Spain, and Holland, dis- 
banded their extraordinary Troops, and were con- 
temptuouſly treated by Lewis, who ated more like a 
Maſter, and a Judge among Sovereigns, than any other 
Prince ſince the Time of Charlemagne. The Prince of 
4 Orange had ſhewn himſelf as ambitious to preſerve the 
Liberties of Mankind; as the French Monarch had 
ſhewn.himſelf defirous of deſtroying them. Lexis was 
preparing to ſend a numerous Army into Germany, to 
compel the Emperor to confirm the Cardinal de Furſtem- 
berg as EleQor of Cologne, to which Dignity he had been 
arbitrarily nominated by the French Monarch. The 
Prince of Orange was bent upon humbling Lexis ; and 
formed ſuch vaſt Deſigns, as might appear chimerical 
in a Stadtholder of Holland; but they were juſtified by 
his Dexterity. and Courage. His Highneſs gradually 
formed a League among the European Princes, that 
ſhook all the Power of France. The Emperor, Part of 
the Empire, Holland, and the Duke of Lorrain were 
the firſt who ſecretly joined themſelves at Auſburg, in 
1686; and this Alliance was ſoon after ſtrengthened by 
tne Acceſſion of Spain, Savey, and other Powers. * Lew: 

1oon 
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ſoon became ſurrounded with Enemies ; and had only 82 


— — 


James for his Friend: But the Prince of Orange was 
deſtined firſt to ſave England from the illegal Proceed- 
ings of the one, and then to protect the Continent from 
the unjuſt Invaſions of the other. 

Tu Corporations of England were at laſt modeled 
agreeable to the Diſpoſitions of the Court; and the 
King, on the 24th of Auguſt, declared his Intention of 
calling a Parliament on the 27th of November. A Par- 
liament re! urned by diſqualified EleQors, and Creatures 
who had ſold or pledged their Conſciences to the 
Court, could neither be free nor legal; and no- 
thing but a free and honeſt Parliament could redreſs 
the National Grievances, which were now gathered to 
ſuch a Head, that a Mortification muſt enſue, if the 
ulcerous Part was not properly probed and cleanſed. 
In ſuch a dangerous Situation, what was to bedone by 
a People who had ſeen their ancient Liberties invad- 
ed, their beſt Laws violated, and their holy Religion 
prophaned ? They were not alarmed with a ſingle Act 
of illegal Violence; but they ſhuddered at a declared 
Deſign againſt the whole Fabric of their happy Con- 
ftitution. The eldeſt Law of Nature took Place, when 
all other Laws were ineffectual; Self-preſervation be- 
came neceſſary, when a total Subverſion was immi- 
nent; and Reſiſtance was allowed, when Obedi-nce 
was diſregarded. Magna Charta * would appear no 
more than an old cancelled Deed; and the Bill of 
Rights F would ſeem only a Piece of waſte Paper, if 
the Hand of Power was ſuffered to deſtroy every thing 
in its Reach. Abſolute Submiſſion is only fit for abſolute 
Slaves: It is the Doctrine of Turkey; but ſhould be 
for ever exploded in Englund. Freedom has Laws of 
her own; and it is Time to ſnatch the Sword from the 
Hand of Tyranny, when Freedom is trampled under 
Foot. There is a certain Crifis when the of 


Man can hold no longer: The Sparks of Liberty may 
Vor. III. P | 
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A. D. ſubverting the Government in Church and State. When 
1688. the Danger was ſo alarming, the noble Principles of 
" Engliſh Liberty began to rekindle in the Nation; not- 


withſtanding all the Endeavours that had been uſed to 
extinguiſh them for ſo long a Time. The Voice of 
Engl men were now to be 
ſaved by foreign Aſſiſtance, in a Manner very different 
from what the ancient + Britons were 1241 Years be. 
fore. The Conſlitution was tearing up by the Roots; 
and, While the State was ſo rotten at Heart, no Efficacy 
could be derived from any lenient Remedies. 
Tu French Monarch was now in a Condition to 


break through the Treaty of . which had eſta. 


bliſhed the general Peace of Purope in 1678. The He. 
tel de Ville of Paris, in 1680, applied to him the Title 
of Great; and he made the Seaſon of Peace a Time 
for Conqueſts. The Empire; Spain, and Holland, dis- 
banded their extraordinary Troops, and were con- 
temptuouſly treated by Lewis, who ated more like a 
Maſter, and a Judge among Sovereigns, than any other 
Prince fince the Time of Charlemagne, The Prince of 
1 Orange had ſhewn himſelf as ambitious to preſerve the 
Liberties of Mankind; as the French Monarch had 
ſhewn himſelf deſirous of deſtroying them. Lexis was 
preparing to ſend a numerous Army into Germany, to 
compel the Emperor to confirm the Cardinal de Furftem- 
Berg as Elector of Cologne, to which Dignity he had been 
arbitrarily nominated by the French Monarch. The 
Prince of Orange was bent upon humbling Lexis ; and 
formed ſuch vaſt Deſigns, as might appear chimerical 
in a Stadtholder of Holland; but they were juſtified by 
his Dexterity and Courage. His Highneſs gradually 
formed a League among the European Princes, that 
ſhook all the Power of France. The Emperor, Part of 
the Empire, Holland, and the Duke of Lorrain were 
the firſt who ſecretly joined themſelves at Auſburg, in 
1686; and this Alliance was ſoon after ſtrengthened by 
tae Acceſſion of Spain, Savoy, and other Powers, | Lexis 
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ſoon became ſurrounded with Enemies ; and had only > 2 


— — 


James for his Friend: But the Prince of Orange was 
deſtined firſt to ſave England from the illegal Proceed- 
ings of the one, and then to protect the Continent from 
the unjuſt Invaſions of the other. 

Tus Corporations of England were at laſt modeled 
agreeable to the Diſpoſitions of the Court; and the 
King, on the 24th of Auguſt, declared his Intention of 
calling a Parliament on the 25th of Nowember. A Par- 
liament returned by diſqualified Electors, and Creatures 
who had ſold or ings wp their Conſciences to the 
Court, could neither be free nor legal; and no- 
thing but a free and honeſt Parliament could redreſs 
the National Grievances, which were now gathered to 
ſuch a Head, that a Mortification muſt enſue, if the 
ulcerous Part was not properly probed and cleanſed. 
In ſuch a dangerous Situation, what was to be done by 
a People who had ſeen their ancient Liberties invad- 
ed, their beſt Laws violated, and their holy Religion 
prophaned ? They were not alarmed with a ſingle Act 
of illegal Violence; but they ſhuddered at a declared 
Deſign againſt the whole Fabric of their happy Con- 
ſtitution. The eldeſt Law of Nature took Place, when 
all other Laws were ineffectual; Self-preſervation be- 
came neceſſary, when a total Subverſion was immi- 
nent; and Reſiſtance was allowed, when Obed:i-nce 
was diſregarded. Magna Charta * would appear no 
more than an old cancelled Deed ; and the Bill of 
Rights F would ſeem only a Piece of waſte Paper, if 
the Hand of Power was ſuffered to deſtroy every thin 
in its Reach. Abſolute Submiſſion is only ft for abſolute 
Slaves: It is the Doctrine of Turkey; but ſhould be 
for ever exploded in Erg/and, Freedom has Laws of 
her own; and it is Time to ſnatch the Sword from the 
Hand of Tyranny, when Freedom is trampled under 
Foot. There is a certain Criſis when the | ore of 


Man can hold no longer : The Sparks of Liberty may 
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A. D. be ſmothered awhile ; but they ſeldom fail to make the 
1658. brighter Blaze when they ſhew themſelves again. Se. 
veral Attempts had lately been made to ſhake miniſte. 

rial Influence; and to reſtore that Freedom in Speech 

and Conduct, which is the ſtriking Characteriſtic of the 
Engl./o Conſtitution. But now an enraged People, who 
ſcorned to be bound in Chains, were ſtruggling for 
Liberty, and both King and Courtiers were alike to 
feel the Reſentment of a greatly injured Nation. A 
Monarchical or 1 are equally in- 
compatible with the Form of the Engliſb Conſtitution 

and the regal Prerogative had been oppoſed to fanati. 

cal Zeal, till it was carried ſo high as to threaten the 
Church of England itſelf with Ruin. The Members 

of the Church were convinced of their Error by ſet- 
ting no Bounds to Paſſive Obedience, and opened their 
Eyes when they were upon the Brink of Deſtruction. 

The People in general perceived, that it. was ne- 
ceſſary to have the Royal Authority circumſcribed ; 

or that the Church and State would be ruined. A 
ſenfible Man will retra& his Error ; an obſtinate Man 
purſues his to Deſtruction. The Churchmen began to 
think that the Preſbyterians had been too rigorouſly 
treated ; and the Preſbyterians found they had wrong- 
fully accuſed the Church of England of leaning to Po- 

ry. An Uniformity of Sentiments was adopted fo 

be As related to political Intereſt, and it was expected 

that eccleſiaſtical Matters would be more tenderly 
handled when Popery was removed. It would have 
been happy for the King, and even happy for the Peo- 
ple, it Civil Fury had been moderated by Royal Con- 
deſcenſion ; or if the Faith of a King could be depend- 
ed upon by a deceived Kingdom : But every thing 
was ruſhing to Extremity.; and it is no Wonder, when 
Nation is reduced to a State of Confuſion, that many 


Things are tranſacted, which can neither be defended 
upon Principles of Policy or Juſtice. 

Wulcs, Tories, and Nonconformiſts, all ſaw, and 
dreaded, the Deſigns of the Papiſts : They heard the 
Thunder rolling over their Heads ; and they * 
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the Thunder-bolt would ſuddenly fall. The Danger 4. p. 
was general; and Security could not be obtained by 1688. 
one, without being common to all. Party Diflentions, —* . 


and religious Diſtinctions, ſubſided ; a national Coa- 
lition was formed among all Parties, and nothing but 
their common Enemy was deſpiſed. The Whigs op- 
poſed the og upon thoſe ancient Principles of Liber. 
ty, which had induced them to aim at his Excluſion : 
The Tories found all their Services diſregarded :* And 
the Nonconformiſts ſaw that their Fidelity was courted, 
only to make them aſſiſtant in throwing one End of 
the Chain, while the Papiſts threw the other. The 
King was ignorant of this Union, and repoſed his 
greateſt Strength in their Diviſion : He was alſo igno- 
rant of their Application to the Prince of Orange for 
redreſſing their Grievances, and little apprehended he 
ſhould ud an Enemy in his Son-in-law. But the 

reateſt Revolution that ever happened in the Exgi/ 
Hiſtory, was brought about with the moſt impenetra- 
ble Secreſy. 

Taxs Principles of Paſſive-Obedience and Nonre- 
ſiſtance were found inconſiſtent with national Liberty 
and Perſonal Security ; which could not be denied even 
upon the Principles of Grotivs and Barclay, who had 
been the higheſt Aſſertors of reſignatory Submiſſion. 
Thoſe who had gone the greateſt Lengths in ſecuring 
the Inheritance of the Throne to a Popiſh Heir, were 
deadly ſick of theirown Choice, and were ſorry to ſee the 
Continuance of that Succeſſion which they had ſo fond- 
ly choſen. They contented themſelves with Murmurs, 
while the King remained without a Son; and they pa- 
tiently ſubmitted, in Hopes the Princeſs of Orange 
would ſee all their Wrongs redreſſed. But, when an 
Heir apparent was uſhered into the World, it was 
deemed impolitic to temporize any longer with the 
Papiſts. The People of, England ſaw the Proteſtant 
Religion hable to ſtronger Convulſions ; and the Prince 
of Orange ſaw the long-hoped tor Succeſſion of his 
Princeſs reduced to a precarious Situation ; Therefore, 
the Prince, and the People, grew impaticnt t ir cor- 
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A. D. porate Intereſts, and to make one grand Effort to ac. 

1588. compliſh their ſeveral Purpoſes. The very Son which 

his Majeſty brought forth as a Bleſſing to the Nation, 

an a Curſe to himſelf ; for ſuch are the inſcrutable 
ecrees of Providence. 

Tu Prince of Orange never intereſted himſelf in the 
Affairs of England, ll he ſaw the King was deter. 
mined to undermine, or ſack, the Proteſtant Religion, 
and Liberties of the Kingdom. The King had im- 
politickly deſired the Prince to countenance the Repeal 
of the Teſt Act and the Penal Statutes ; which he ab- 
ſolutely refuſed as to the Teſt, becauſe he eſteemed it 
the Security of the eſtabliſhed Religion ; but conſented 
to repealing the Penal Laws whereby the Nonconfor. 
miſts were expoſed to Puniſhment, as well as the Ca- 
tholics, 

Taz Letters paſſed between the Fugitive Steuart and 
the Penſionary Fage/, on this Occaſion, conveyed Ho- 
nour to the Prince,. and Reproach to the King ; who 
reſented it ſo far, that he recalled the Six Br:tþ Re- 

iments out of the Dutch Service, that were ready to, 
— the Invaſion of Monmouth, and were now re- 
fuſed ; becauſe his Majeſty gave reception to the Alze- 
rine Pirates, who committed Depredations on the Dutch; 
and he made ſuch Naval Preparations, that the States 
ſtrongly ſuſpected he had an Intention to make a War 
upon them, in the ſame Manner as his Brother had * 
formerly done. | 
Tux Prince of Orange thought it his Glory to be the 
Conſervator of the Proteſtant Religion ; though more in 
Oppoſition to Lewis the Fourteenth than James the Seconc. 
The Prince himſelf was a Calviniſt, or Preſbyterian ; 
and might think that many of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
Engliſb Proteſtants would at laſt follow the Example of 
the Ear] of Sunder/ard, and change their Religion to 
oblige the King. Dykwelt was, therefore, ſent over as 
the Dutch Envoy to England; with Inſtructions from 
the Prince, to make temporizing Promiſes, and _ 
| able 
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able Conceſſions, to the Parties who were diſguſted \: D. 
with the King. This private Negociation was attended 2655. 


with public Succeſs ; all Parties in Exgland, turned their 
Eyes towards Holland; and expected a Foreign Deli- 
verer, to free them from a Prince who was aſſuming 
the CharaQerof a Domeſtic Tyrant. | 

Wen every Thing is centered in Self-Preſervation, 
all Things are held lawful that are expedient. 'The 
Conſtitution was unhinged ; and it was the received 
Opinion, that only the Prince of Orange could rectify 
what was difordered. He had as much Right to ſave 
the Nation, as the Nation had to protect itſelf : His 
Princeſs had been long looked upon as Heir apparent 
to the Throne; and the Birth of the Prince of Wales 
was much ſuſpeted : Therefore, if the heredi- 
table Right ſhould appear to be in the Princeſs, it 
was incumbent on the Prince to take Care of the Re- 
verſion, and prevent the Poſſeſſor from ruining her 
Inheritance, 

WHiLE James was immerſed in the Circle of his 
Prieſts, he was to meet with an unexpected Deſertion 
among his Courtiers. The Earl of Shrewſbury led the 
Way, by renouncing the Catholic Religion in which he 
had been educated, quitting his Regiment, mortgaging 
his Eſtate for 40,000 /. and offering his All to the Prince 
of Orange. Admiral Herbert followed the Example; 
with Lord Mordaunt, and Lord Vilſbire. Admi- 
ral Ruſſel, Couſin German to the late unfortunate 
* Wilkam Lord Ruſſel; and Mr. Henry Sydney, Brother 
to the + Great Algernoon Sydney; Lord Wharton, Lord 
Dunblain, Sir Rowland Wynne, and fome other Gen- 
tlemen, tendered their Services to the Prince, 


P 3 and 


* See this Vol. p. 235, and 239. 

+ The Inheritors of ſome illuſtrious Families are diſtin- 
guiſbed by ſome particular Names: Thus Henry the Fourth, 
and Lewis the Fourteenth, cf France, were called the Great: 
The Prince of Conde avas called the Great Conde : And 
thus abe call Algernoon, the Great Sydney, to diſtinguiſh 
him from many other eminent Perſons of his own Family, 
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— and went over to Holland, to concert how England 


—— ſhould be relieved. They held a Correſpondence in 
England with the Duke of Nerfolt; the Marquiſſes of 
 Hallifax, and Wincheſter ; the Farls of Dorſet, Devon- 
ſhire, and Danty; the Lords Lowelace, Panulet, Dela. 
mere, Churchil, Willcughty, and Eland ; with Mr. Hamp- 
den, ſome other Gentlemen, and ſeveral Merchants; 
who concurred in their Applications to the Prince, and 
were devoted to the Service of him, as the Protector of 
their Country. 

Tux Prince of Orange had no immediate Views of 
aſcending the Throne of England; though it has been 
pretended he rejoiced at the Deſtruction of the Duke 
of Monmouth. Indeed, he was inveſted with the 

| Power of a King over the Republicans of Holland; 

but other Nations only conſidered him as an illuſ- 
trious Perfon of a private Rank, whoſe yearly Income 
was not equivalent to that of ſome Eng/i/b Noblemen, as 
at the utmoſt it could not exceed 45000/. However, 
ſuch were the Effects of his Policy, that the States Ge- 
neral were ſo far devoted to his Intereſt, that the 

| offered all their Forces and Treaſure at his r 

* to aſſiſt what were called the d//ref Engliih ; which was 
ſtrangely reverſing Things from what they were when 
the diftreſt Dutch * were aſſiſted by the Eugliſb in 1585. 

Tur Year 1688 made all People reflect on the ſame 
Vear in the former Century, when England was alarm- 
ed by the Spaniſo Invaſion F. Her Deſtruction was 
then intended by a Popiſh Prince : But a new Eighty- 
Eight raiſed new Expectations; and England was now 
ſaved from Popery by a Proteſtant Prince. The King 
had broke up the Camp at Hounſlow ; becauſe he found 
the Army were averſe to Popery : Nor could Admiral 
Strickland, who was a Papiſt, prevail upon the Seamen 
to think of making War againſt the Dutch, whom they 
called their Friends and Brethren. The Prince of 

Orange received a formal Invitation from the Engi 

Patriots to Head their Party ; and the States General 

ER readily 
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readily granted them Aſſiſtance : But every thing was A. D. 
concerted with a Secrecy that could give no Sulpicion 1555. 


of their Intentions, till proper Preparations were made 
for the Expedition. An Army was encamped near Ni- 
meguen, and a Fleet was equipped. Beſides the EleQors 
of Saxony and Brandenburg, the Princes of the Houle 
of Lunenburg, and the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, en- 

aged to protect Holland, if it ſhould be invaded by 
| 4.456] while the Prince of Orange was upon his Ex- 
pedition in England. 

Tus French Monarch was the firſt who ſuſpected the 
Deſign of the Prince of Orange, and communicated 
his Suſpicion to King James, with an Offer of his Fleet, 
and 30,000 Men; which were refuſed by James, who 
thought himſelf ſecure from any Dangers. The Earl 
of Sunderland kept the King in this State of Indolence, 
by repreſenting that an Army of French Mercenaries 
would take Poſſetion of England for themſelves, and 
render his Majeſty a Viceroy to Lewrs the Fourteenth, 
who threatened to invade Holland, if the States com- 
mitted any Hoſtility againſt Exg/and. This Denuncia- 
tion of Vengeance exaſperated the Dutch, who aſked, if 
the two Monarchs had entered into an Alliance for the 
Deſtruction of the Republic, as was done in 1672 * 2? 
They haſtened their Preparations, and. every thing was 
in ſuch Readineſs for the Expedition, that the Marquis 
of Albeville, the Engliſb Miniſter at the Hague, gave 
poſitive Information to the King, on the .23d of Sep- 
tember, that the Dutch Armament was deſtined againſt 
England, | 

His Majeſty was terrified at this unexpected Intel- 
ligence ; his Council was aſtoniſhed ; and they placed 
all their Dependence on the Army, which was aug- 
mented by Forces from Scotland and Ireland, and again 
put under the Command of the Earl of Feverſbam; 
while the Command of the Fleet was entruſted to Lord 
Dartmouth. A Retraction of the late offenſive Mea- 
ſnres was neceſſary to be ſhewn ; the moſt alluring Pro- 

P 4 miſes 
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A. D. miſes were to be made to the People; and the Kin 
1688. began with attempting to recover the Clergy to his In. 


tereſt, He iſſued a Proclamation, on the 28th, to in. 
form his Subjects, that a great and fudden Invaſion 
from Holland would be ſpeedily made upon England, by 
which no leſs Matter was propoſed, © than an abſo. 
lute Conqueſt of his Majeſty's Kingdoms, and the utter 
— and ſubjecting them, and all his People, to a 
foreign Power.” He conjured his Subjects to unite to. 
8 in the Defence of him and their native Country: 
eclared, he made no Doubt of being found in ſo good 
a Poſture, that his Enemies might have Cauſe to re. 
— their raſh and unjuſt Attempts : And recalled his 
rits for ſummoning the Parliament. 

His Majeſty publiſhed a general Pardon by Procla- 
mation, on the 2d of Oaoker, out of which Doctor 
Burnet, and Sixteen others, were excepted. He de- 
fired the Advice of his Biſhops ; and nine of them at- 
tended him at Wh:tehall, with the Reſult of their Con- 
ferences drawn up in ten Articles ; which were ſo many 
Advices and Reproaches on his paſt Government. The 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and four of theſe Biſhops, 
were among the Seven who had been impriſoned, for 


_ preſenting a Petition to the King againſt their reading 


the Declaration for Liberty of Conſcience : But the 
Advices they now gave his Majeſty ſtruck more forcibly 
at his diſpenſing Power ; and, by ſhewing him he had 
violated the Laws, put him under a Neceſſity of re- 
voking his arbitrary Proceedings both in Church and 
State. 

Ix purſuance of this Advice, the King began to redreſs 
fuch of the national Grievances as had been chiefly com- 
plained of by the Biſhops. The Lord-Chancellor had 
the mortifying Orders to carry back in Perfon the Char- 
ter of Losen; and a Proclamation was iſſued for re- 
{loring the other Corporations to their ancient Char- 
ters: Several Lords-Lieutenants were diſplaced ; and 
the Popiſh Magiſtrates removed : The. Commiſſion for 
Ecelefiaſtical Cauſes, was difſelved; and the Biſhop of 
i incheſier as ordered to ſettle the Society of Magdalen 

College 
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College according to their Statutes : The Suſpenſion A. P. 
of the Biſhop of London was took off; and the other 


— 


Biſhops who were lately treated with unwarrantable 
Indignity, were now burthened with the Court Favour. 
Thus that Fabric which the Popiſh Prieſts had been 
about four Years in erecting, was almoſt demoliſhed 
by the Proteſtant Biſhops in twelve Days. 

Tus ſudden Conceſſions ſeemed rather the Effect 
of popular Neceſſity than royal Inclination; and the 
Sincerity of the King was greatly ſuſpected, when he 
deferred the Reſtoration of Doctor Hough, and the 
ejected Fellows, to Magdalen College. His attempt- 
ing, at this Time, to prove the Birth of the Prince of 
Wales, contributed nothing to his Service ; eſpecially 
as he had the Pope to ſtand Godfather to the young 
Prince. His Majeſty declared he would perſonally op- 

ſe the Prince of Orange; and diſmiſſed the Earl of 
Runderland from all his Employments, who was ſuc- 
ceeded as Secretary of State by Lord Preſton; while 
Letters of Pardon were granted to Chancellor Feferzes, - 
and ſeveral others, for chats illegal Actions. 

Tu Prince of Orange, on the 3oth of September, 
publiſhed a Declaration, conſiſting of 26 Articles, to 
ſatisfy the World that he was not going to conquer 
and ſubdue England.” His Highneſs enumerated the 
Grievances which the Nation ſuſtained from the diſ- 
penſing Power and the Growth of Popery : He declar- 
ed, that he was invited by many Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
oral, Gentlemen, and others f all Ranks, to ſuccour the 
Proteſtant Religion, and ſecure to them the Laws and Li- 
berty of their Country: He proteſted, his Expedition was 
intended for no other Deſign, but to have a free and 
lawful Parliament aſſembled as ſoon as poſſible; to 
which the Enquiry into the Birth of the pretended Prince 
of Wales ſhould be referred: He promiſed to ſend 
back all the Foreign Forces, as ſoon as the State of the 
Nation would admit of it : He ſaid, he would take 
Care to reſtore the ancient Conſtitution, and national 
Religion of Scotland; as alſo to ftudy the Happineſs 
and Tranquility of relard. In a ſubſequent Declara- 
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A.D tion, he added, that the Forces he brought along with 
him, were utterly diſproportioned to the auicked De. 
fign of conquering the Nation; and that the great Numbers 
of Nobility and Gentry who accompanied him, could 
not ſo far forget themſelves, as to join in a Deſign that 
would make void their own lawful Titles to their Ho. 
nours and Eſtates : He concluded, that there could be 
no Redreſs from the Violations of the Government but 
in Parliament, by a Declaration of the Rights of the Sub- 
ject that had been invaded ; and that he would refer all 

to a free and lawful Parliament. 

Tu States General publiſhed their Reaſons for aſli. 
ing his Highneſs in this Expedition; and juſtified their 
Conduct by the Suſpicions they entertained that their 
Deſtruction had been concerted between James and 

| Lewis, The Prince took his ſolemn Leave of their 
| High Mightineſſes, on the 16th of Ocfober, when 
| they all melted into Tears; and, on the 21ſt his 

— ſet ſail on this important Expedition, from 
Helvoet Sluys. 

THz Dutch Fleet conſiſted of 57 Men of War, 500 
Fly-boats, 60 Pinks, and 10 Fireſhips ; on board of 
which were 14,000 Soldiers. The Prince was accom- 
panied with the Earls of Shrewſbury and Macclesfield ; 
the Lords Mordaunt, Wilthire, Pawlet, Eland, and Dun- 
blain ; Admiral Herbert, Admiral Rufjel, Colonel Hd. 
ey, Doctor Burnet, and ſeveral other Znghfb Gentle- 
men. Count Schomberg, Marſhal of France, with his 
Son Count Charles, and about 300 French Officers, who 
had left their Country for their Religion, alſo attend- 
ed his Highneſs, with the Dutch Officers. Admiral 
Herbert led the Van of the Fleet ; the Prince was in the 
Center; and Vice-Admiral Evertæen brought up the Rear, 
The Ship in which the Prince embarked carried the 
Colours of England at the Top-maſt-head, and their 
Highneſſes Arms, ſurrounded with this Motto, THz 
PROTESTANT RELICION AND LIBERTIES OF ENG- 
LAND ; and underneath were the Words Je Maintein- 
araie, or I auill maintain, being the Motto of the Houſe 


of Naſſau. 
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Tuis numerous Fleet was ſuddenly diſperſed by a 4. D. 
Storm, which continued two Days, and retarded the 1688. 
Expedition. The Damage ſuſtained was purpoſely 
magnified, to lull the King in his Security ; who re- 
turned to his former Conduct, when he heard of this 
Storm, and, ay ſaid to Barillon, © at laſt then, 
the Wind has declared itſelf a Papiſt.” He recalled - 
ſeveral of his late Acts of Favour, particularly the Re- 
ſtoration of Magdalen College; and the Prieſts exalted, 
« that God had now recompenſed them for the De- 
ſtruction of the Spaniſb Armada.” As the Prince declar- 
ed he was invited by many Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, the King required the Biſhops to juſtify them- 
ſelves, by declaring an Abhorrence of the Prince's in- 
tended Invaſion. Though Abhorrences * went down 
ſmoothly in the former Reign, when the Church was 
permitted to ſhare in the Triumphs of the Crown; not 
even the Requeſts of the King himſelf could now render 
them agreeable. The Scotch Biſhops were more com- 
pliant, and were drawn into ſuch a Declaration as a- 
mounted to an Abborrence; upon which, Biſhop Sprat 
obſerves, © that, as the Engliſb Biſhops, by refuſing to 
ſtand by the Doctrine of Paſſive Obedience, /aved Epiſ- 
copacy in England ; ſo the Scotiſb Biſhops, by adhering 
to that Doctrine, deſtroyed Epiſcopacy in Scotland.” 

THz Prince of Orange ſoon collected his ſcattered 
Fleet, without loſing a Ship. The whole . Armament - 
was refitted, and reſupplied, by the 1ſt of Nowember, 
when the Prince ſet Sail again on his Expedition, with 
a favourable Wind at Eaſt. His Deſign was to make. 
for the North, and to Land either in Burlington-Bay, 
or a little below Hull, in Conformity to the Advice 
he had received from the Earl of Danby, and Lord Lumley, 
who had engaged to procure a Riſing in his Favour : 
But he altered his Courſe, when he found the Eng/i/þ 
Cruiſers had perceived his Motions. The whole Fleet 
tacked about, to the Weſtward; and, on the za, were 
diſcovered Midway between Dower and Calais, ſtretch- 
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A. D. ing down the Channel with all the Sail they could 

_ 2688. ſpread before the Wind at Eaſt-North-Eaſt, which pre. 
vented the Exglißß Fleet, commanded by Lord Dar. | 
mouth, from getting out of the Thames, and intercept. 
ing the Dutch. The Shores of England and France 
were covered with Multitudes of People, who ſtood 
gazing with Terror and Admiration, at the A pear. 
ance of an Armament more dreadful and alien 
than had ever been beheld fince the Norman Invaſion, 
622 Years before. The Fleet formed a Line of above 
twenty Miles in Extent, and continued ſeven Hours in 
paſſing down the Channel, without any Interruption ; 
ſteering for Torbay in Devonſhire, as the moſt commo. 
dious Pace for the Reception of ſuch a Force. The 
incipal Pilot out-run his Reckoning, and led the 
Fleet even beyond the Port of Dartmouth, which 
| threw all into ſuch a terrible Perplexity, that Admiral 
1 Ruſjel thought nothing but a Miracle could prevent 
| them from being overtaken by Lord. Dartmouth, who 
| made Uſe of the firſt Abatement of the Wind to weigh 
from the Gunfeet, one of the Channels by which 
Ships enter the Mouth of the Thames, and follow the 
Dutch with all poſſible Expedition. Providence, for 
its own inſcrutable Ends and Purpoſes, preſerved the 
Prince from falling into the Hands of his Purſuers, 
who were ſtopt in the Channel by a Calm, which be- 
gan with an eaſy Gale at South, and carried the whole 
Dutch Fleet ſafely into Torbay, where the Forces were 
landed the ſame Night. It is very remarkable, that 
this happened on the 5th of November; while the 
Engliſh Nation were celebrating the Anniverſary of the 
+ Gun-Powder Treaſon, and preſerving the Memory 
of their Deliverance from Popery in 1605. But Bi- 
ſhop Burnet ſays, the Prince was deſirous to land on 
the 4th, which was the Anniverſary both of his Birth 

and Wedding-Day. 8 
HE 
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Tu Coaſt was every where covered with People, A. D. 
who welcomed their De/zverer with loud Acclamations, 1688. 
and brought all Manner of Refreſhments for his Army, 
which marched the next Day to Exeter, where the 
Prince ordered his Declaration to be read ; but was 
not ſo joyfully received as the Duke of Monmouth had 
been at Taunton. The Fleet found Protection at Ph- 
mouth ; and the Prince loſt but one Tranſport in this 
ſurprizing Adventure, which gave him the Crowns of 
three Kingdoms. While Lord Dartmouth, with a Fleet 
of 61 Ships, of which 38 were of the Line, was for- 
ced into Portſmouth, 

A LETTER had been printed from the Prince of 
Orange to the Officers and Soldiers of the Engliſꝶß Army 
and another from Admiral Herbert to the Commanders 
and Seamen of the Erg/;/ Fleet. The Deſign of theſe 
Letters were to invite them to concur with the Prince 
in his Deſign to ſecure the Kingdom from Popery and 
Slavery ; by adviſing them, not to be abuſed by a falſe 
Notion of Honour : But to-prefer, as Men of Honour 
ſhould, their Duty to God, their Religion, their Coun- 
try, themſelves, and their Poſterity, to all private Con- 
ſiderations and 5235 The Officers, Soldiers, 
and Sailors, paid iuch Regard to theſe Letters, that the 
major Part of them ſeemed determined not to draw 
their Swords in this Quarrel, till they had a free Par- 
liament to ſecure their Religion and Liberties ; nor 
could the King prevail upon his Fleet to attack the 
Dutch. 

Taz King expected the Prince would have landed 
at the Mouth oi the Humber, as the Danes had done 
in 866 : But when he found the Dutch had eſcaped the 
Engliſh Fleet, and landed at Torbay, he gave Orders 
for aſſembling the Engliſß Army on Sahſbury Plain in 
Wiltſhire, where the Saxons maſſacred the Britons in 
457 T. The King had more Notice of this Invaſion, 
than Queen Elizabeth | had of the Spanih Armada 

in 
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A. D. in 1588: But he neglected to follow her Example in the 
forming a Camp; ſo that his Army was diſpert: 


ed in wi 

ſeveral Parts, and were a conſiderable Time before an 
they could be collected together. If he had ſhewn an 
ſach a Firmneſs as Richard *® the Third, on a ſimilar R 
Occaſion, he might have prevented the Deſertion of T 
Numbers who would have adhered to him, while he 0 
ſerved an 1 of Reſolution. It is true, fc 
Richard the Third, as well as Harold + the Second, loſt 0 
his Life in defending the Crown he had uſurped: But 1 
James the Second never ſtruck a Blow in Defence of P 
the Crown he had legally obtained. t 
Tux Prince of Orange had his Army compoſed of \ 

14 Regiments of Horſe and Dragoons, containing 3660 - ] 
en; and 15 Regiments of Foot, conſiſting of 10,692 F 


Men; in all 14,352. The King had 21 Regiments of 
Horſe, and 3 of Dragoons. containing 6000 Men ; | 
and he had 31 Regiments of Foot, conſiſting of 1 5,000 | 
Men; in all 21,000 ; beſides 92 Companies in Gar- 
riſon Towns, and the national Militia, The royal 
Forces aſſembled at Saliſßury; while the Dutch conti- 
nued at Exeter; and the King was ſo confident in his 
Superiority, that he publickly declared. He would 
took upon all thoſe as his Enemies, who ſhould pre- 
tend to adviſe him to treat with the Invader of his 
Kingdoms.” He ſaid, the Prince intended to uſurp 
his Crown : But that made little Impreſſion upon the 
People, who ſoon looked upon him as the Deliverer of 
the Nation ; though they were backward at firſt in 
Joining him, on Account of the Dread they entertain- 
ed of the Severities ſhewn to the Adherents of the un- 
fortunate Duke of Monmouth. | 
Loxd Delamere obſerves, ** that when the Prince 
ſaw ſo very few reſort to him, after he had been ſome 
Days on Shore, he began to look towards his Ships, 
and had certainly gone away if the Scene had not 
ſpeedily hinged.” His Force was not ſufficient to - 
conquer the Kingdom, without dividing it _—_— 
| NK. CIT; 
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itſelf; in which Caſe, no Kingdom can ſtand. But, on A. D. 


the 15th of November, Major Burrington of Crediton, 
with ſeveral Gentlemen, joined the Prince at Exeter ; 
and particularly Sir Edward Seymour, by whoſe Advice 
an Aſſociation was drawn up for the Security of their 
Religion, Laws, and Liberty, in a free Parliament. 
They alſo engaged to defend the Perſon of the Prince 
of Orange, in the ſame Manner as the Earl of LZeicefler 
formed the Afeciation *. in 1584, to protect the Perſon 
of _—_ Elizabeth from the Attempts of the Papiſts. 
The Face of Aﬀairs was ſuddenly altered ; and the 
Prince found himſelf daily joined by Perſons of Diſ- 
tinction. Lord Cornbury, Son to the Earl of Clarendon, 
went over to the Prince, at the Head of the major 
Part of three Regiments of Horſe : And the Earl of 
Abington, with Lord Co/chefter, followed this Example. 

Taz King ſaw the Defection was becoming gene- 
ral, and promiſed to call a Parliament when his Son- 
in-law quitted the Kingdom. He arrived at Saliſeury, 
on the 19th, where he was ſoon convinced, that his 
Army would not fight againſt the Prince : But he was 
more ſurprized when he found himſelf deſerted by his 
favourite Officers, and thoſe on whom he had princi- 
pally depended. Lord Churchill and the Duke of Graf- 
ton deſerted his Majeſty, whoſe Spirits were entirely 
ſunk upon this unexpected Defection; and he returned 
with his Army towards London, with great Precipi- 
tation. But he met with a greater Mortification in his 
Return; for he was deſerted at Andover by the Prince 
of Denmark, who went off with the young Duke of 
Ormond to the Prince of Orange; and a total Revolu- 
tion was daily approaching. EP 

Tu Duke of Somerſet, and the Earl of Oxford, of- 
fered their Services to the Prince. The Earl of Bath 
took Poſſeſſion for him of Phmouth, where the Dutch 
Fleet lay in Security ; and the Earl of Shrewſbury took 
Briſtol. The Earl of Devonſhire declared for a free 


Parliament, and headed the Gentlemen of * 
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A. D. The Earl of Danby did the ſame in Yort/ire ; and Lord 
1688. * Delemere in Cheſhire. There was a great Appearance of 15 
the Nobility and Gentry at Nottingham, who declared 
it was no Rebellion to reſiſt an arbitrary Prince, that 
made his own Will his Laws. It is remarkable that 
Charles the Firſt ſet up his royal Standard at Nottingham 
in 1642 ; and that his Grandaughter was conducted there 
by the Earl of Dorſet in 1688: For his Son had alſo the 
Affliction to ſee himſelf deſerted by his own Daughter, 
the Princeſs of Denmark, who firſt went to Nottingham, 
and then followed her Huſband to Oxford; „ being 
unhappily divided between Duty and Affection to a Fa. 
ther and a Huſband :” Whereby his Majeſty was 
_ plunged in Difficulties that ſeemed inextricable: God 
help me, cried the diſtreſſed Monarch, burſting into 
Tears, my own Children have forſaken me !” His 
Principles had been greatly miſguided : But his Fate 
was very ſingular; for it was 2 — Antipathy that 
expoſed him to public Danger; and it is ſeldom, in the 
Records of Hiſtory, that we find even the worſt of 
Princes abandoned by their own Family and Favourites. 
But, all theſe illuſtrious Perſons vindicated their De- 
fection by their Concern for the Proteſtant Religion: 
While the Populace had the Inhumanity to ſuſpect, that 
when the afflicted King was deſerted by his favourite 
Child, he had put her to Death; and, if her Safety at 
Nottingham had not been timely diſcovered, the Popu. 
lace might have maſſacred the Papiſts. 

THe Royal Army retired to Reading; and the Dutch 
Army marched to Saliſtury, where the Prince of Orange 
was received with the loudeſt Acclamations of Joy by 
the Inhabitants. The Popiſh Agents withdrew out of 
the Kingdom, and Father Petre left the King expoſed 
to the Storm which he had raiſed. His Majeſty re- 
ceived the Advice of ſeveral Peers, .and promiſed to 
call a free Parliament on the 15th of January following. 
He appointed the Marquiſs of Halifax, the Earl of 
Nottingham, and Lord Godo/phin, as his Comiſſioners to 


treat 
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treat with the Prince of Orange about a Suſpenſion of A. D. 
Arms, and an Accommodation. The Prince made his 688. 
Propoſals with great Moderation ; and if the King had 


readily embraced them in his Diſtreſs, he might have 
preſerved his Crown, with a legal Diminution of the 
Rights claimed by himſelf, his Brother, Father, and 
Grandfather. But his Majeſty ſtill ſuffered himſelf to 
be directed by his Popiſh Councellors, and came to the 
Reſolution of deſerting his Kingdom, rather than re- 
tract what he had done in Favour of the Roman Catho- 
lic Religion. He accordingly implored the Protection 
of Lewis the Fourteenth, who promiſed him his Friend- 
ſhip. The Queen was told, ſhe might be liable to a 
Parliamentary Impeachment, and accuſed of impoſin 
an Heir upon the Crown; which made ſuch an Impreſ- 
ſion, that ſhe reſolved to follow the Example of 
Henrietta,* Queen to Charles the Firſt, by retiring into 
France, and obtained a Promiſe from the King that he 
would follow her as ſoon as it was convenient. Her 
Majeſty, on the loch of December, privately embarked 
with her Son, at Graveſend, in a imall Veſſel, which 
conveyed them ſafely to Calais; from whence they 
went to Verſailles, where ſhe was received by the French 
Monarch with great Marks of Affection. Lewis him- 
ſelf conducted her to Chatou, and ſaid, The Office 
J perform, at preſent, Madam, is a ſorrowful one; 
but I hope ſoon to do others more important and agree- 
able.” He alſo accompanied her to the Caſtle of Se. 
Germains en Laye, 14 Miles from Paris, where ſhe was 
entertained with the ſame Grandeur as if ſhe had been 
Queen of France: ſhe found a Purſe of ten Thouſand 
Lewis-d'Ors on her Toilet ; and was ſupplyed with 
every Thing which Convenience could require, or 
Luxury expected. 

Tux King was more depreſſed in his Adverſity, than 
he had been elated in his Proſperity : He had not Cou- 
rage to reſiſt the Storm; but bent himſelf before it to 
the Ground : And the Popiſh Prieſts intimidated him, 
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A. D. by painting out the diſmal Cataſtrophe of his Father, 
18D. They committed Injuſtice to Nature and Honour, by 


repreſenting the Prince of Orange as a Parallel to Oline 
Cromuell. They even fv the Virtue and Cha. 
racter of the Nation, by comparing this public Strug. 
gle for Liberty, with the fanatical Views of Tyranny, 

he People only wanted national Security ; and, it 
they had received Satisfaction from the King, he had 
never been ſupplanted in his Throne by the Prince, 
But the King, being thus attacked by one Son--in. law, 
and abandoned by the other; having his two Daugh. 
ters, as well as his Friends, become like Enemies ; and 
being hated by his Subjects, fell into the utmoſt Def. 
pair; which induced him to Flight, the laſt Reſourſe 
of a Prince when conquered. He was afraid to meet a 
free Parhament ; as he had Reaſon to apprehend they 
would demand more than he was willing to grant. 
Scotland ſhewed her Inclination to revolt; and the Prince 
of Orange continued his March towards London ; while 


nothing but a general Diſaffection was to be ſeen all 


over England. 
H1s Majeſty ordered the Earl of Feverſbam to dif. 
band his Army; and privately withdrew from I bite- 
hall, about three in the Morning, on the 12th of De- 
cember, He went diſguiſed down the River, in a ſmall 
Boat, to Graveſend, accompanied only by Sir Edward 
Hales, Sheldon, and Abbadie ; without acquainting any 
other with his Intention. He threw the Great-Seal in 
the Thames, that nothing could be legally done in his 
. Abſence ; and this unparelleled Deſertion of his King- 
dom left the Government in a greater State of Anarchy, 
than it had been left by Richard Cromavell * in 1659. 
The King embarked in a ſmall Veſſel near Fewerſban 
in Kent: But was ſtopt by ſome Fiſhermen, who board- 
ed the Veſſel; took him for a Prieſt; and treated him 
with great Indignity, as they conducted him to the 
Town, even after they knew him to be their „ 
| c 
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He ſent for the Earl of Minchelſea, the Lord Lieutenant A. D. 
of the County, who prevailed on his Majeſty to return 1688. 


to London, and he was received near Sittiagbourm by his 
Coach, and Body Guards, commanded by Fever/ham. 

As ſoon as the Flight of the King was made public, 
a general Conſternation enſued, and the Maſs-houſes 
were deſtroyed all over the Kingdom by the Mob, 
with the ſame Fury that the Religious Houſes had been 
pulled down in the Reign of Henry * the Eighth. About 
30 Spiritual and Temporal Peers afſembled, with the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen, at Guilaball, who reſolved 
to adhere to the Prince of Orange, and ſent-Deputies 
io acquaint him of their Reſolution, The Royal Army 
was Jibanded by Fewerſbam; and the Prince invited 
them to his Service, which prevented the Country from 
falling a Prey to Moneyleſs Soldiers, after many Ter- 
rors had been apprehended on that Account. 

TuE Return of his Majeſty to London, on the 16th, 
threw the Prince of Orange in great Perplexity, who 
was advanced as far as Windſor. The King was reſtored 
to his Palace at Whitehall, and invited the Prince to St. 
James s; who defired his Father-in-law to retire from 
London, ſent the Dutch Troops to Guard Whitehall, and 
had the King conducted to Rocheſter. The Papiſts ſe- 
creted themſelves; and Lord Chancellor Tefferies 
attempted to eſcape out of the Kingdom, but was 
taken in Diſguiſe, ſeverely treated by the Rabble, 
and committed to the Tower, where he ſoon afterwards 
died, loaded with Infamy for his Villainy, and uni- 
verſally deteſted for his Cruelty. 

Taz King made his laſt Aa of Royalty in favour 
of the Papiſts, by commanding the Magiſtrates to ſup- 
preſs the riotous Aſſemblies: But he was now conſidered 
only as the Cypher of Majeſty. He wanted to retain 
his Power; yet had not the Courage to attempt it, and 
\ waar ſubmitted to his melancholly Fate, when he 
ound his Conduct deſpiſed, and himſelf neglected. 
He found thoſe who had no Intention of —_ 
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A.D.End to his Life, thought of nothing ſo much as Putting 
1688. an End to his Reign; and reſumed his former Reſoluti. 


— — _ 


on of withdrewing to France, He had only the Title 
of Royalty, which was an Incumbrance, rather than an 
Advantage; and, on the 23d of December, embarked 
on Board a Frigate, which carried him, with the Duke 
of Berwick, and ſome others, to Ambleteuſe in Picary, 
in the ſame Manner as his Brother Charles“ the Se- 

cond eſcaped to Hawre-de-Grace in Normandy in 1651. 
WHEN the King quitted Rochefter, he left a Paper, 
written with his own Hand; in which he repreſented 
the Neceſſity of his retiring to France, to preſerve his 
Freedom, and be ready at Hand to redeem England 
from the Slavery it was like to fall under. He was at 
his own Liberty to retire ; and his Reſtoration was ne- 
ver deſired by the Majority of the People; who def. 
piſed him the more for ſtill infiſting, that a general 
Toleration was neceſſary to render the Kingdom great 

and flouriſhing. | 
Courassiox is the Characteriſtic of the Eng/;/b Na- 
tion, and many People thought that the King was too 
ſeverely treated, when he was ſurrounded with a Dutch 
Guard, and ordered to quit his Palace at Midnight. 
But private Compaſſion ſubſided for the ſake of pub. 
lic Deliverance. It had been propoſed, by ſome 
who attended the Prince, to keep the King a Prifoner, to 
ſend him to the Tower, or tranſport him to Breda; 
which was refuſed by the Prince, who declared he 
would not ſuffer any Violence to be offered to the Per- 
ſon of his Father-in-law. He had the Example of 
Alexander to ſhew a generous Protection to Majeſty in 
Diſtreſs : But it was intimated, that the Prince of Orange 
was far from acting up to thoſe Principles of Humanity 
and Generoſity which the King of Macedon ſhewed to 
the Family of Darius, when he diftinguiſhed himſelf more 
by his Tenderneſs than by his Conqueſt. The Fears 
of the King were every Way worked upon to make 
him deſert his Kingdom: The Dutch Troops 7 
poſte 
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poſted in the Tower, and all round London : The Prince A. D. 
occupied St. James's, and was peſtered by a Swarm of. 
Court-Flies, who had deſerted Whitehall: A large Army 
was at his Devotion, and he had the Power of a Dicta- 
tor, with the Appearance of a Deliverer. | 

FAMES haſtened to his Queen at St. Germains ; 
where he was received by Lewis with great Reſpect, 
Affection, and Magnificence ; being attended by the 
Royal Guards, and having fix hundred thouſand Li- 
vres, or about 50, ooo J. Sterling, ſettled for the Ex- 

ence of his Houſhold. Lewzs obtained new Glory by 
his Generoſity; but James made a pitiful Figure, by 
deſerting his Country, in the Eyes of all Europe. He 
ſaw none but Jeſuits ; and told them he was a Jeſuit 
himſelf; which makes Voltaire obſerve, © that ſuch 
Meanneſs of Soul in a Prince, and the Manner in which 
f he had loſt his Crown, made him appear in ſo con- 
temptible a Light, that the Courtiers frequently amuſed 
themſelves with making Songs at his Expence: So that 
he became the general Gbjea of Ridicule in France: Nor 
| were the Sarcaſms thrown out againſt him ſoftened by his 
being a Roman Catholic. Amidſt theſe Diſtreſſes of this 
| exiled Prince, and the many Kindneſſes conferred on him 
by Lewis the Fourteenth, it may not be unworthy of 
our Attention to ſee James touching for the King's-Ewil 
at the little Exgliß Convent; the Kings of England 
either aſſuming this wonderiul Power from a Right 
they pretended to the Crown of France, or that it had 
been a Ceremony eſtabliſhed fince the Reign of Edward 
the Firſt,” But Voltaire forgot to mention, that Edward 
the Confeſſor touched for the King's-Ewi/* ; and that 
Clovis of France alſo pretended to work the ſame 
Miracle. 

LEWIS afterwards gave James a powerful Aſſiſtance 
to recover his Dominions ; in which he was unſucceſs- 
ful, after repeated Attempts. The Royal Fugitive liv- 
ed to ſee Eurvpe involved in a general War; and died 
of a Lethargy, at St. Germains, on the 6th of _—_ 
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A. D. ber 1701, in the 68th Year of his Age; 13 Years af. 
ter he had been deprived of his Crown, which he enjoyed 
only 3 Years, and 10 Months. His Body was depo. 
edin the Monaſtery of the Benedictines in Paris, and 
his Heart ſent to the Nunnery of Caillat: But his 
Danghter Mary died almoit ſeven Years before him ; and 
his Son-in-law Witham ſurvived him only fix Months, 
Fortune had little Share in the Beginning or End of this 
Revolution; ſince every Part of it may be accounted 
for from the different Characters of James and Willian, 
By the illegal Exertions of Power, and the Terrors of 

a Standing Army, the King loſt all Authority, and even 

his Crown; as he drove thoſe to Reſiſtance, who had 

been the Advocates for Paſſive Obedience. Unexped. 
edly forſaken by his Children, meanly deſerted by his 

Servants, tamely reſigned by his Guards, and ſcanda- 

louſly inſulted by the Rabble, a potent King was driven 

from his Kingdom, and obliged to ſeek an A ſylum in 

a foreign Dominion. Thus, like what is faid of the 

Month of March, James the Second came into his Go- 

vernment like a Lion, and went out like a Lamb: 

While his Agents ſaid, that William came in like a Con- 

queror, under the Maſk of a Deliverer. The Prince 

never pretended any Right by Conqueſt; his Friends 
declared, it was a very unjuſt Calumny to argue, or 
even ſuppoſe, that he aſpired to the 'Throne : While 
his Enemies ſaid, they could not think it poſſible, that 

a Prince, who was born of one Daughter of England, 

and married to another, would bring Fire and Sword 

into the Kingdom, and fight perſonally againſt his 

Uncle and Father-in-law, to dethrone the King, un- 
prince his Son, and ſeize the Crown for himſelf. 

Ir James had many Faults, he had ſome Virtues; 
and perhaps many Princes have been as guilty, without 
being ſo unfortunate ; But the Quarrel of the People 
againſt him was ſcrupulouſly juft, becauſe founded on 
Self- preſervation. Burnet calls this, © a weak, in- 
active, violent, and ſuperſtitious Reign; in which all 
* to the Affairs of Europe ſeemed to be laid afide; 
an 


nothing was thought on but the ſpiteful r 
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of a revengeful Halian Lady; and the ill laid, and 
worſe managed, Projects of ſome hot meddling Prieſts, 
whoſe Learning and Politics were of a Piece ; the one 
expoſing them to Contempt, and the other to Ruin; 
involving in it a Prince, who, if it had not been for 
his ** delivered up to ſuch Counſels, might have 
made a better Figure in Hiſtory.“ 

Ir James had been a Proteſtant, or his Subjects Ro- 
nan Catholics, he might have governed with Glory, 
and they ſubmitted with Chearfulneſs. When he was 
Duke of York, he was looked upon as a faithful, fin- 
cere and honourable Friend : But a ſevere, brave, and 
open Enemy. He was then jealous of national Ho- 
nour, induſtrious in the Promotion of Trade, and am- 
bitious of improving the Navy. He was a kind Maſ- 
ter, a fond Parent, and a tender Huſband to his laſt 
Queen : But Burnet ſays, he was much addicted to 
Amours, and treated his firſt Dutcheſs very ill, though 
her Deportment was unexceptionable. This Right Re- 
verend Hiſtorian even gives out, that it was generally 
believed, the Duke of York communicated the Venereal 
Diſeaſe to that Lady, which was what his Great Grand- 
father + had done to Mary Queen of Scots. He ſays, the 
Dutcheſs “ was ſo tainted with it, that it was the Occa- 
fon of the Death of all her Children, except the two 
Daughters, our Queens ; and was believed the Cauſe 
of an Illneſs under which ſhe languiſhed long, and died 
lo corrupted, that in dreſſing her Body after her Death, 
one of her Breaſts burſt, being a Maſs of Corruption. 
The Duke was often ill: The Children were born 
with Ulcers, or they broke out upon them ſoon after : 
And all his Sons died young and unhealthy. This has, 
as far as any Thing that could not be brought in the 
way of Proof, prevailed to create a Suſpicion, that ſo 
healthy a Child as the pretended Prince of M ales could 
neither be his, nor be born of any Wife with whom he 
had lived long. The violent Pain hat his eldeſt Daugh- 
ter had in her Eyes, and the. Gout which has _— 

ei 
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ſeized our preſent Queen, are thought the Dregs of , 
tainted Original”. To all this the Biſhop adds, that 
% Willis, the great Phyſician, being called to conſul! 
for one of his Sons, gave his Opinion in thoſe Words, 
Mala Stamina Vitæ; which gave ſuch Offence that 
he was never called for afterwards.” And in ano. 
ther Place, he takes Occaſion to ſay, of the Duke of 
York, He did alſo allow me to ſpeak to him of the 
Irregularities of his Life, ſome of which he very freely 
confeſſed: And when I urged him, how ſuch a Courſe 
of Life did agree with the Zeal he ſhewed in his Reli. 
gion; he aniwered, muſt a Man be of no Religion 
unleſs he is a Saint F?” 

Ir James had been excluded from the Crown, it 
would have been more for his own Honour, and the 
Happineſs of his People; than to rule them with ſuch a 
heavy Hand, as to oblige them to call in another Prince 
to redreſs their Grievances, It was once vainly ima- 

ined, that the Honour of a Popiſh King could ſuper. 
Lae, and take Place of his Religion. But that in- 
viduous little Management of Magdalen College Affair, 
with huffing a Parcel of poor naked Fellows of a Col. 
lege, for not ſwallowing Perjury, without a Diſpenſa- 
tion, ſnewed the Good - nature of this Monarch, equally 
with his Policy; and ſet forth in Epitome his devout 
Obſervation of an Allowance to the Church of England 
Conſciences.” To ſupport Popery, he would diſſolve 
the Reformation: But ſome of his Friends have ſaid, 
that he could not have introduced Popery, if he had 
endeavoured it ; and they alſo ſhould have put in arbi- 
trary Power. If he could not ſubdue the Underſtzod. 
ing, he might have exerciſed a fatal Tyranny over the 
Will: For Father Petre ſhewed, that he would do as 
much in England, as La Chaiſe had done in France: And 
Engliſhmen knew of what force Edicts had been in Hun- 
„France, and Savoy. It was plain, that a Prince, 
infected with Romiſb Superſtition, ought never to reign 
over Proteſtants, whoſe Religion and Liberty are * 
car 
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gear to them as their Lives and Families. The Stream 
of the Conſtitution had been impured during four ſuc- 
ceſſive Reigns ; and it was now abſolutely neceſſary to 
clear the Channel, by throwing out the Weeds, and 
giving the Current an uninterrupted Courſe. Much 
more might be ſaid, of the Character of James the Se- 
cond : But we ought mildly to conſtrue the Actions of 
Princes, and to take them by the beſt Part of the Handle 
in Hiſtory : To ſpeak well of them if we can juſtify it ; 
and to be ſilent in doubtful Characters, if we cannot 
commend *. 

Tuis Prince had a ſtern Countenance, and comely 
Perſonage ; with a ſtrong Conſtitution, and active Diſ- 
poſition, N . 

His ſurviving Children by Lady Ane Hyde, were 
the Princeſſes Mary, and Anne. The former + was born 
in 1662 ; and married, in 1678, to the Prince of Orange. 
The latter was born in 1664 ; and married to Prince 
George of Denmark in 1683. Both of theſe Princeſſes 
ſucceeded to the Throne of their Father : But neither 
of them left any iſſue to ſucceed themſelves. | 

THe Children which James the Second had by the 
Princeſs f of Modena, his ſecond Wife, were dead; ex- 
cept her new-born Son, who was conveyed into France. 

Tus King had alſo Four Natural Children by Mrs. 
Arabella Churchill ; and by Mrs. Catherine Sidley. Mrs. 
Churchill was Siſter to John Duke of Marlborough ; and 
was afterwards married to Colonel Godfrey. She bore 
the King, 1ſt. James Fitæ- James, created Duke of Ber- 
wick, who was afterwards a Grandee of Spain, and 
Marſhal of France, 2d. Henry Fitz-Fames, born in 
1673; afterwards Lieutenant and Admiral of the 
Frexth Gallies, and commonly called the Grand 
Prior, who was outlawed with his Brother the Duke 
of Berwick in 1695, 3d. Henrietta, married to 
Henry Lord Waldgrave in 1683. Mrs, Sialey was 
Daughter of Sir Charles Sidley, Bart. was created 
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Counteſs of Dorchefter ; and afterwards married to David 
Earl of Portmore. By this Lady the King had Carte. 
rine Darnley, born in 1681 ; who firſt married Jam; 
Earl of Angleſea in 1699, by whom ſhe had Catherine 
Annefley, Wife of Wilkam Phips, Eſq; Son of Sir Con. 
ftantine Phips. The Counteſs of Angleſea afterwards 
married John Sheffield Duke of Buckingham/hire, and Nor- 
manby, by whom ſhe had one Son named Edmund, who 
died in his Prime, lamented like Marcellus, by thoſe 
who ſaw the Dawn of his Virtues. 

In 1685 died Sir William Dugdale, a great Antiqua- 
Tian ; and Mr. Thomas Otway, a Tragie Poet, who 
was ſuffered to periſh with Hunger, in an Age ingrate- 
ful to Merit. George Villiers, the witty Duke of Back- 
zngham, died in 1687, after he had ſpent all his For- 
tune, and acquired no Senſe of Religion. Sir Willian 
Petty died the ſame Year, who was a good Phyſician, 
. and a valuable Writer ; as he imitated Demoſthenes in 
the Uſe of political Arithmetic, Þ _, 

In 1688, Charity-Schools began to be ſet up in Lon- 
don, with a View of retaining the poorer Sort of People 
from ſuffering their Children to be enticed into the 
Papiſt-Schools, and Seminaries. King James augmented 
the Standing Army. left by his Brother in Erg/and to 
30,000 Men ; and he left the Care of the Navy to 
Secretary Pepys, who increaſed it to 173 Veſſels of all 
Sizes. The yearly Revenue of the King generally 
amounted to 2, 061, 800 J. and his Economy was ſo 
great, that his annual Iſſues ſeldom exceeded 1, 700, oool. 
with which he ſupported his Civil Lift, Army, and 
Navy; therefore, it is probable, he had large Sums of 
Money depoſited in private Hands. And, in this ſhort 
Reign, the Increaſe of the Coinage was 2,737,037 /. 
which aroſe from the Proſperity of Trade; while the 
King hurt the grand Source of Commerce, by recalling 
the Charters of the American Colonies, and oppreſſing 
them with tyrannical Government, 


Deluded 
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Deluded Prince ! thy ſhort, inglorious Reign, 
Convinc'd the Nations, Tyrants rule in vain. 
See, weeping Liberty thy Preſence flies; 
And mild Religion at her Altar dies: 
See, Superſtition mounts her bloody Car; 
And Iron-handed Pow'r provokes the War. 
Illuſtrious Monmouth, and the brave Argyle, 
Together, baniſh'd from their native Iſle, 
Boldly attempt their Countries to invade; 
And gain tae Scotch, and Engliſs, to their Aid: 
But all in vain. — The Throne, they ſtrove to ſhake, 
Is fix'd more firmly by the Force they make. 
Argyle retires *; and yields, with ſcarce a Blow : 
While Sedgmoor's + Field laid Monmouth's Glory low. 
Their noble Blood, the Siſter-Kingdoms ſaw ß, 
Shed on the Scaffold; cruel Pow'r of Law! 
But, as they bled, the Siſter-Kingdoms wept ; 
And, long, their Memories have ſacred kept. 
Inſatiate Zefferies, and ſavage Kirk ., | 
Rejoyc'd, like Tygers, in their bloody Work. 
Oh! Shame to Law; where, then, was Mere heard? 
Oh!] Shame to Pow'r ; where then, was Age, or Sex, 
rever'd ? 
Imperious on the 'Throne, the King would awe 
The Senate, by his arbitrary Law ; 
And, with a Diſſolution curbs the Voice 
Of Freedom, ſtruggling tor her nobleſt | Choice. 
Down goes her Fabric, to the Baſis ſhook : 
The Corftitution, violently ſtrook, 
Totters : The ſacred Charters are prophan'd ; 
And Rome beholds her Temples fill the Land: 
The Sages of the Law, pervert its Stream : 
An IxqQu1siTion ſhews its baleful Beam! 
All is Confufton ; and a Popiſh Heir 
Adds greater Luſtre to the Papal Chain: 
While England's Prelates, for their good Intent 
To guard Religion, are to Priſon {ent ! 


Q 2 Unhappy 


# Cee this Vol. p. 274 Þ+ id. p. 277. f ia. 
p. 279. | See Vol. II. p. 198. 
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Unhappy Br1Tain ! ' Freedom, on thy Shore, 
Seems ready for her Flight, to come no more, ' 
But hark! She lifts her Voice, ſhe waves her Hand, 
Imploring Succour from the Belgic Strand. 
And, ſee ! great Naſſau comes, to guard her Throne 
And pull the Pile of Papal Plunder down. 
O'er the brave Chief, Religion ſpreads her Wing: 
Around, the Graces dance; the Muſes ing : 
Beſide him, fair Afirea holds her Sword; 
And Peace, with Plenty, ſcatters Flora's Hoard : 
Behind him, Honour leads the Martial Band; 
And Freedom ! Freedom ! echoes o'er the Land: 
Before the glorious Sound, the heart-ſhrunk Slaye 
Flies trembling ; while it animates the Brave. 
The Papal Chain is broke: James quits the Crown; 
And ſocks-ProteBion from a foreign Throne, 
BRITANNIA is reſtor'd ! She ſmiles again, 
More glorious to aſſume her martial Reign, 1 
And vindicate her Empire o'er the Main. 

So, the poor Mariners, when Storms ariſe, 
Look vainly for the Pkiads in her Skies. 
Fear ev'ry Blaſt, and think that ev'ry Wave, 
Will match them ſudden to a watry Grave. 
When lo! ſome Angel bids the Tempeſt ceaſe : 
The Winds are huſh'd; the Waves are all at Peace. 
Again, the Star-clad Heav'ns their Glories ſhow ; 
The Pleiadt with a brighter Beauty glow ; 
The Mariners by them direct their Courſe ; 
And wonder ay, G e e Tempeſt's Force! 
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The EIGHTH PART. 


From the REVOLUTION in 1688, to 
the Acceſſion of the Houſe of HAN o- 
VER in 1714. 


The InTERREGNUM ; from the Abdication 
of James the Second, on the 25th of De- 
cember 1688 z to the Acceſſion of William 
the Third, and Mary the Second, on the 
13th of February 1689. 


HARLES the Second was always ſenfible, that 
| the zealous Promoters of abſolute Power intended 
his Grandeur, only as a Means to accompliſh other 
Projects: Therefore, when he ſaw himſelf engaged in 
very dangerous Courſes, he forſeok them as wel! as 
he could ; leaving his Counſellors, his Miniſters, and 
even his own Brother“, in the Danger. But Janes the 
Second, in purſuing an oppoſite Courſe, entirely gave 
himſelf up to the Councels of thoſe who wanted only 
to attain their own Ends; without erg to what 
Danger they expoſed: him, by their violent Proceedings. 

VOLT AIRE judiciouſly obſerves, that few Princes 
had been more unfortunate than James; nor have we 
any Inſtance in Hiſtory of a Family ſo unhappy for 
ſuch a Number of Years, The firſt of his Anceſtors, who 
reigned over Scotland, and was likewiſe named James, 
after having been Eighteen Years a Priſoner + in Eng- 
land; was, together with his Queen, murdered by his 
own Subjects. James the Second his Son was killed 1 
in a Battle with the Engh/b, at the Age of Nineteen. 
Fames the Third, being firſt impriſoned by his People, 
was afterwards killed || in the Field by the Rebels. 
James the Fourth alſo loſt his Life F in an unfortunate. 


Q 4 | Battle. 


See this Vol. p. 176, and 210. f See Vol. I. * 
336. 1 Did. 371. | See Vol. II. 2p. 13. 5 id. 
* A. 
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Battle. Mary Stewart, his Grandaughter, having been 
driven from her Throne, took Refuge in England; 
where, after languiſhing in Priſon Eighteen Years, ſhe 
was condemned to Death by Engh/bs Judges, and ac. 
cordingly * Beheaded. Charles the Firſt, her Grand. 
fon, King of England, as well as Scotland, being deli. 
vered up by the Scotch, was ſentenced to Death by the 
Engliſb, and ſuffered publickly on a + Scaffold. Janes 
his Son, the ſeventh of the Name, and ſecond of Erg. 
land, was driven out of his three Kingdoms ; and, as a 
farther 8 of his Misfortunes, even the Le- 
itimacy of his Son was diſputed, This Son made 
fforts J to regain the Throne of his Anceſtors; but 
they proved fruitleis, and were only the Occaſion of 
many of his Friends fuffering Death by the Hands of 
public Executioners. We have alſo, ſays the Author 
of the Age of Lewis the Fourteenth, ſeen Charles Ed- 
avard || in vain exerting the Virtues of his Royal An- 
ceſtors, and the Courage of his Mother's Grandfather 
King John Sobieſki : This Youth has performed great 
Exploits, and undergone the moſt incredible Hardſhips; 
but all to no Purpoſe. If any Thing can juſtify the 
Opinion of thoſe who believe in a Fatality, according to 
which the Affairs of Mankind are governed, it is this 
continued ſeries of Misfortunes, which has perſecuted 
the Stewart Family for above three hundred Years. And 
it is obſerved, that of more than a hundred Kings who 
reigned in Scotland before James the Sixth, half of them 

came to violent Deaths. 
Wnar the Excluſioniſts formerly wanted, 5 the King 
had now committed himſelf, by deſerting his People. 
He had founded a permanent Right of diſpenſing with 
Lays, upon ſome tranſient Uſurpations; becauſe his 
corrupted Judges had drawn a general Concluſion from 
particular 


See Vol. II. p,133, and 149. f bid. p. 256, and 
281. Þ See Rolt's Hiſlory of the War, Vol. IV. p. 95, 
97, 103. Bid. p. 106, 109, 115, 123, 125, 130, 
149, 153, 155, 157, 171, 174, 178, 182, 189, 194, 
198, 204, 211, § See this Vol. p. 215. 
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particular Caſes. And he made fuch notorious Infracti- 
ons on the Liberties of the People, that they could no 
longer ſubmit to his Authority: For, however the Peo- 
ple of England were divided in Parties among them- 
ſelves, they readily united when their Religion and 
Liberty were invaded ; for which Union againſt their 
King they had the Examples of their Anceſtors. 

— theſe Occaſions, the Queſtion is, whether the 
Power of the Civil Magiſtrate be limited; or whether, 
the Nature of his Office requires it to be ſo ? — But is 
it the End of that Office that one particular Perſon 
may do what he pleaſes without Reſtraint? Or that 
Society ſhould be made happy and ſecure ? — Who 
will ſay the former? And if the latter is true, a leſs 
Power than abſolute will anſwer it : Nay, an abſolute 
Power is a Power to deſtroy that End; and therefore, 
inconſiſtent with the End itſelf. A. 

Ir has always been conſidered, that a King of Eng- 
land can do no Wrong himſelf ; nor give Authority to 
any one elſe todo Wrong. The People can never have any 
Motive to refufe juſt Allegiance to their Prince, while the 
Ligaments of the Conſlitution are preſerved entire; that 
is, whilſt Parliaments-are ſuffered to meet, the Courts of 
Juſtice remain open, and ſuch Force is not uſed againſt 


them as diſſolves all Relation. The Examples of Nich. 


ard the Second, and James the Second, are no In- 
ſtances to diſprove the Truth of this Aſſertion: For 
neither of them was depoſed by the People, before he 
firſt depoſed himſelf. Nor have the Champions for 
Tyranny, or Dogmatizers for unlimited Dominion, as 
yet aſſerted, that a Prince may not reſign his Crown by 
the Conſent of his People, when he declines to hold it 
any longer, upon the Conditions which he firſt accept- 
ed it. The Perſon of a Prince ſhould. be facred : But 
a Prince who refuſes to govern according to the Laws, 


and acts in open Violation of them, may thereby make 


as effectual a Renunciation and Reſignation of his Go- 
vernment, as if he diſabled himſelf, and reſigned it 

for his Eaſe, or from the Satiety of Power. 
Tre Truſt delegated to a King of England, was a 
Truſt which he was to twear faithfully to perform: 
Q 5 For 


— 
— 
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For the People have always reſerved a Liberty of in. 
ſpecting his Adminiſtration ; of making him, reſpon. 
ſible for it; and of eng him from the Sovereign- 


ty, upon egregious Violations of the Conftitution, and 
univerſal Failures in the Royal Truſt conſigned to his 
Authority. 

Tuis Right was interwoven with the firſt Threads of 
the Anglo-Saxon Conſtitution, and preſerved both by the 
Dares and Normans But this fundamental Part of the 
Conſiitution has been very imperfealy ſketched by all 
Kinds of Writers, who have only ſkimmed over the 
Surface of the Stream; which makes it proper here to 
look into the Bottom, and trace the Current to its 
Fountain-head. In this Retroſpe&ion, we ſhall find, 
that Cerdic (a) founded the Weft-Saxon Kingdom, which 
ſubdued all the Heptarchy under Egbert, from whom 
the Houſe of Hanover is deſcended : Yet Ceaulin, (b) the 
Grandſon of the Great Cerdic, was expelled the Throne, 
and baniſhed, by the confederate Princes of the Hep- 
tarchy, for aſpiring at too. much 'Power over them all, 
when he was Monarch of the Confederacy. Edwin, (c) 
King of Northumberland, was alſo at the Head of the 


 Heptarchy, and was killed in Battle by Penda _ of 


Mercia, for endeavouring to make himſelf abſolute 
over the other Kingdoms. Sigebert, (d) King of Veſex, 
was depoſed by his Subjects, for violating their Laws, 
and acting like a Tyrant. Alfred, (e) Ofulph, Alfavold, 
Ofred, and Ethelred, were murdered: Ethehwald was 
oppoſed : And lured, Ofwald, and Eardulf, were all 
baniſhed by their Northumbrian Subjects. Ethelbald, (J) 
King of Mercia, Chief of the Heptarchy, was killed by 


Beornred, for extending his Prerogative : But Beornred 
was baniſhed ; and Ceofwnulph was expelled by Beornulf. 
+ Tnvs'it appears, that the Saxons, during the Hep- 


tarchy, would never ſuffer their Princes to govern in an 


arbitrary Manner, We ſhall find, after Egbert (g) had 
| diſſolved 


(a) See Vol. I. p. 57, 71, 100. (6) Ibid. p. 72, g5. 
(e) Mid. p. 78. (ad) Ibid. p. 74. (e) Ibid. p. 81, 82, 
$3. (J) bid. p. 86, 88. (g) Bid. p. 101, 
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diſſolved the Heptarchy, and united them as one com- 
mon Kingdom, under the Name of ExOLANb, that 
the Saxons retained the ſame Spirit in oppoſing thoſe 
Kings who attempted to make them Slaves. Eehehwwlf, (Y 
the Son and Succeſſor of the great and adored Egbert, 
had an Inſurrection formed againſt him, for his vio- 
lent Attachment to the Papal Sce,. and withdrawing his 
Protection from his Subjects, who obliged him to reſign 


the greateſt Part of his Dominions to his Son Erhe/-- 
bald. Even the Prieſts obliged Edwy (i) to yield Part 


of his Kingdom to his Brother Edgar ; whoſe Son Ed- 
award (A) was killed by his Mother-in-law Efrida. 


Wurd the rude Danes (I) invaded England, they 
brought with them the ſame Notions as the Saxons about 


the Reſiſtance of T'yrants. Theſe more barbarous Goths 
were of the ſame Original (n] with the Saxons; and 
afterwards blended (=) with them as the ſame People. 
Swezn(o), the King of Denmark, and the Founder of 
the Royal Danih Line in Eng/and, was murdered by 
his -own Soldiers for his Tyranny. Harold (p), the 
Grandſon of Saxen, was hated ab an Uſarper by the 
Engh/h, and dreaded as a Tyrant by the Danes: who- 
jointly invited his Brother Hardicenute, King of Den- 
mark, to diſpoſſeſs him of his Thrones 

Wurd the Saxon Line was reſtored in Edward (g) the- 
Confeffor, that Prince was oppoſed by his Father-in- 
law, for endangering the Conſtitution, by paying too 
much Reſpect to the Normans, who thereby got Paiſedi- 
on of the Kingdom. And Harold (+), who ſuoceeded 


Edward, was invaded and flam by William Duke of 


„ becauſe he was an Ufurper. 
I is no Wonder that Arifotle ſhould talk of impli- 
eit Obedience to Princes; when he was Governor to 
Alexander: But it is ſurprizing that Sir Valter Raleigh: 
e ſhould: 


| 6 Se Vol. I. p. rog, mo: 00 Bid. p. 136. 
* (4) Mid. p. 140. (/) Ibid. p. 75: (m) Ibid. p. 47,103. 
(% Jbid. p. 144, 147, 149, 154, 155, 161. (e) Lid. p. 


145. ) Bid. p. 152. () Rid. p. 15 5, 157. (i] bid. 
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ſhould quote Ari/otle in Defence of Non-reſiſtance 
fince he loſt his Life for projecting a Conſpiracy (a) to 
limit the Power of James the Firſt when he aſcended 
the Throne of England. However, Grotius ſays, if the 
King has one Part of the Supreme Power, and theother 
Part is in the Senate, or People ; when ſuch a Kin 
ſhall invade that Part that does not belong to him, it 
ſhall be lawful to oppoſe a juſt Force to him, becauſe 
his Power does not extend ſo far. 

G ROTIUS ſeems to have founded his Opinion upon 
the Conflitution of the Engliſh Government, which is of 
Saxon (b) Original, and the ſovereign Power was com- 
pounded of theſe ſix Parts. 1ſt, Legiſlative Power, or 
Authority to make Laws. 24d, 13 Power; 
which conſiſts in creating Officers to execute the Laws, 
and diſcharge all the Duties of Government, in a legal 
Manner. zd, A Power of making War and Peace. 
4th, A Power of raiſing Money for the Support of Go- 
vernment. 5th, The Ia Appeal in all Cafes of Law. 
6th, The Coinage, or Power over the Mint. But there 
are only three of theſe fix Parts lodged ſolely in the 
Perſon of the King ; which are, the Executive Power 
of making War and Peace, and the Coinage. From 
this Diviſion of, the Sovereign (c) Power, may be ſeen 
the Extent of the regal Authority (4), and the Nature 
of the Allegiance due to the Rings which Henry (e) the 
Seventh brought into more regular Channels than any 
of his Predeceſſors. ae | 

Taz Danes (/) confirmed the Saxon Laws: But the 
Normans (g) made ſome Engraftments upon them. Vil. 
liam the Conqueror ſwore to obſerve the Saxon (b) Laws; 


which he neglected, and thereby occaſioned Inſurrections. 
William 


(a) See Vol. II. p. 174, (2) See Vol. I. p. 49, 63, 
65, 73, 88, 95, 101, 105, 116, 155, 159, 123, 171. 
63 See Vol. II. p. 66. ſee this Vol. p. 3, 8, and 259. 
4) See Vol. I. p. 256, 271. (e) See Vol. II. p. 5. 
(f) See Vol. I. p. 103, 149, 154. (g) Did. p. 160, 
66, 172, 176, 181, (+) id. p. 173, 175. 
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William Rufus was more (i) arbitrary than his Father. 
Henry the Firſt ated with more Moderation (4), drew 
up a Charter of the Eng Liberties, and married the 
Saxon Heireſs. Stephen alſo granted a Charter (/) of 
Liberties, without obſerving it afterwards ; which drew 
on him the Reſentment of his Barons, who threw him 
in Priſon. Henry the Second (n)] was of the Saxon as 
well as of the Norman Line, and confirmed the Charter 
of Henry the Firſt. The Saxon Laws were promiſed to 
be obſerved by (2) Richard the Firſt: But, as none of 
the Norman Princes had punQually performed their Pro- 
miſes, the Peers elected John, on Condition (o) that he 
would reſtore their Privileges : He afterwards afpired 
at arbitrary y) Power; and the Barons defended their 
Liberties ſo well, that they made him aſhamed of hrs 
Vaſſalage to the Pope, and obliged him to grant them 
( Macna CHarRTa. Henry the Fhird at firſt (y) 
confirmed the Great Charter; which- he afterwards. 
neglected ; and then gave it the moſt ſolemn Confirmæ- 
tion : But after that, he wanted to revoke it, and the 
Barons compelled him to ratify it. Edward the Firſt 
(s) confirmed Magna Charta; and would have after- 
wards cancelled it, if he had not been prevented by his 
People. Edward the Second at firſt ſeemed to regard 
the Liberties (t) of his Subjects: But he ſoon ſhewed 
that was not his Intention ; and the Barons at laſt 
depoſed -him for the Breach of his Coronation Oath. 
Edward the Third confirmed Magna Charta ten Times, 
and added to the Liberties (a2) of his Subjects. Richard 
the Second was ſolemnly depoſed for violating (w) the 
Privileges of the People founded on Magna Charts. 
Henry (x) the Fourth confirmed. the Rights and — 
0 


() See Vol. I. 5. 184. (I) Bid. p. 194, 195. (0) Eid. 
205, 207, 208. (m) bid. p. 214, 217, 223. (A) Ibid. 
5 227. (o) Ibid. p. 242. (p). Ibid. p, 244, 247, 2493 
251. (q) Did. p. 253. (r) 1hid. p. 258, 260, 263,. 
265, 266, 258, 269. (s) Bid. p. 274, 281, 283, 
(% Ibid þ 287. 291. 294. (a) Jhid p. 305, 309, 316. 
(Ww) bid. p. 321, 322, 324. (x) Id p. 331, 337, 33% 
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of the People; but afterwards was inclined to an ab. 
ſolute Government, and then treated his Subjects better 
than ever. Henry the Fifth, very politely ſhewed his 
Regard to the Liberties (a) of the People; from which 
Time, the Prerogatives of the King, and the Privileges 
of the Parliament, ſeemed firmly ſettled for about 180 
Years, when James (ö) the Firſt began to infringe upon 
the Conſtitution by diminiſhing the Privileges of Par. 
liament. Charles (c) the Firſt followed his Example, 
and loſt his Life. Charles (d) the Second trod in the 
lame Steps, without meeting with the ſame Fate. 
But James (e) the Second loſt his Crown, for violating 
the Laws. and Liberties of his People. 

Txvs King John, Henry the Third, Edvard the Se- 
cone, Richard the Second, James the Firſt, Charles the 
Firſt, and James the Second, all failed in their arbitrary 
Views (f); and others were oppoſed as Tyrants : 
Which ſeems to juſtify the Obſervation of Tao, that 
many are - Servants by Fortune, who are naturally 
Princes ; and that ſome are born to be Slaves, though 
deſcended from a hundred Kings. There are many 
Inftances of Princes, in other Countries, who have 
been deprived of their Government. 

lx Scotland; Durſtus, Donald, Ethus, Malcolm the Se- 
cond, Macbeth, and James the Third, were depoſed for 
their arbitrary Proceedings. In France (g), Childeric, 
and Theodoric, were excluded the Throne, for their evil 

| Government. 


(a) See Vol. I. p. 341, 354. (6) See Vol. II. p. 175, 
176, 181, 185, 189, 196. (c) id p. 200, 202, 205, 
208, 210, 215, 219, 223, 229, 238, 255, 277. (4) See 
this Vol. p. 44, 48, 60, 65, 68, 72, 77, 87, 117, 143, 
149, 173, 175, 200, 213, 232, 242, 246. he) lbid þ 


258. 204, 270, 271, 287. (J) See Vol. I. p. 270. ae 
Vol. I. p. 260. (g) See Rolt's Hiſtory of France 5 
28, 38 

* As no Author has taken the Pains to point out theſe f6- 


reign Examples, they are ſet down for the Satisfation of ile 
curious Reader. 
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Government. In Spain (4); Alphon/o the Third, Sancho, 
Aiphonſe the Tenth, and Peter the Cruel, were expelled, 
ſor their tyrannical Oppreſſion: And the States af Hol- 
land threw off their Obedience to Spain, from the ſame 
Motives. Don Sarcho the Second, Puli the Se- 
cond of Spain, and 4iphenſo the Sixth were depoſed in 
Pertugal (i). In Denmark (4), Canute the Fourth, Eric 
the Sixth, Chriſlopher the Second, Eric the Eighth, 
Chriftiern the Second, and Gi/fternus, were deprived of 
the regal Authority. In Sweden (I), Ingellus, Bero, A 
mund, Ingo, Swercher the Third, Waldemar, Birkel, 
Magnus, Albert, Eric, Charles, Chriflern of Denmark, Eric 
the Fourteenth, and Sigiſnund, were alſo depoſed, for 
their Perverſion of the Laws. In Poland (m); Lechus, 
Caſimir, Boleflaus, Miciſſaus, Preniſſaus, Uladi/laus the 
Third, Henry, and Auguſizs, were dethroned. And even 
in Germany (n)] the Emperors Charles the Firſt, Henry 
the Fourth, Heth the Fourth, Aldo/ph, Lewis, and Wen- 
cglaus, were expelled from the Imperial Dignity by 
the Electors, for their evil Government. 

Ir was not the Rape of Lucretia by Sextus, that ex- 
pelled his Father Targuin from the Kingly Government 
in Rome But his Expulſion was occaſioned by his: 
breaking the Laws, and depriving the Senate of all 
Authority. Therefore, let Princes know, that they 
begin to loſe their Power, when they begin to violate 
the Laws, and the ancient Cuſtoms of the State. 

THE beſt, the wiſeſt, and moſt couragious of de- 
ſpotic Princes, have frequently lamented the unhappy 

ondition, into which they were betrayed by their 
Greatneſs. If they had ſet up Timoleon the Corinthian, 
or Aratus the Sicyonian, for their Examples, they would. 
have governed with Glory to themſelves, and Happi- 


neſs. 


(% See Puſfendorf 's Introduction, Vol. I. p 42. 43, 
62, 66. (i) Bid. p. 121, 128, 130. (A) Ibid. Vol. 
II. p. 179, 181, 182, 184. (7) 7:4. p. 198, 200, 
204, 205, 207, 210, 211, 213, 223, 229. (m) Ibid. p. 
289, 291, 292, 293, 296, 313. 164. Vol. I. 2. 346, 
350, 352, 354, and 355 
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neſs to their People; for it is much eaſier to be beloved 
by the Good, than the Bad; and to obey the Lays, 
than command over them. | 
BURNET (a) ſays, he carried a Volume of Judge 
Crook's to King James the Second, when Duke of Vert, 
in which it is reported, that King James (b) had once 
in Council complained of a Slander caſt on him, as if 
he intended to change his Religion; and had ſolemnly 
vindicated himſelf from the Imputation ; and prayed, 
that if any ſhould ever ſpring out of his Loins, that 
ſhould maintain any other Religion than that which he 
truly maintained and — that God would take 
him out of the World.” It may alſo be recollected, 
that James the Firſt invoked a Curſe (c) on his Poſterity, 
in the Affair of Somerſet. He never expected ſuch heavy 
Invocations would fall upon his Family : But they hap- 
pened to Charles the Firſt, and James the Second, as 
fatally as what Dunſtan (d) predicted of Ethelired the 
Second; or as remarkably as the Curſe laid by (e] Ea. 
award the Firſt, on his Son Eduard the Second. 
FAMES the Second deſerted his Kingdom, like 
Ethelred (,) the Second; and the People acted like the 
Polanders, who immediately elected a new King, when 
the g) Duke of Anjou quitted their Kingdom. Eduard 
the Second (D abdicated the Realm; and like James the 
Second took the Great Seal away : He was ſolemnly 
c—_— and the People abſolved from their Oath of 
Allegiance; after which, that unfortunate Monarch was 
baſely murdered; but was ſucceeded by his glorious Son 
Edward the Third, whoſe inglorious Grandſon (;) Ni- 
chard the Second was depoſed, and murdered, like his 
Great Grandfather Eaward the Second. It may ali be 
obſerved, that Richard Cromwell (() formally a * 
$ 


(a) See Burnet, Vol. I. p. 359, (6) James the Firf. 
(e) See Vol. II. p. 186, 187, 4% See Vol. I. p. 141. 
le) Ibid. p. 287. /) Ibid. p. 145. (g See Puftendort. 
Vol. II p. 296. (% See Vol I. p. 294, 295. i) Ibid p. 
324» 325+ (+ lbid.p 324, 325. (4) See Vol. II 7 395. 
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his Government Stephen (/) was deferted by his Peo- 


ple: But ſwore, ** he would never be called an abai- 
cated King.“ It was imagined, that Charles (n] the Firlt 
would have abdicated the Crown, in Favour of his eldeſt 
Son; and have followed the Example of the Emperor 
Charles (n) the Fifth, who voluntarily abdicated the 
Throne of Spain in 1556, in Favour of his Son Philip. 

Ir was almoſt a faſhionable Thing among the Saxgr 
Princes in £»g/and, and thoſe of the Merovingian Race 
in France, to make a voluntary Abdication of their 
Crowns, and retire into Convents. Ina (o), Sebba, Offa, 
Ceolauulph, Fdebert, Sigebert, and Ethelred, choſe to 
turn Monks, rather than continue Kings : But the 
Princes, who ruled after the Diffolution of the Hep- 
tarchy, ſhewed more Affection to the regal Dignity, than 
Submiſſion to the Papal Authority. TFohn, indeed, was 
too ſubſervient to the Pope; and James the Second trod 
in his Steps. Alphonſo the Sixth of Spain, abdicated the 
Crown, and retired into a Monaſtery in 930. Chriſtina 
Queen of Saveden, in 1654, reſigned her Crown, in fa- 
your of her Nephew Charles Guſlavus, retired into France, 
and died in a Convent in Rome. Jobn Caſimir King of 
Poland, abdicated his Crown, in 1670, and retired to 
the Abbey of St Germains in France, where he died. 
And, in 1730, Victor Amadeus the Second, King of Sar- 
dinia, abdicated his Crown in favour of his on Charles 
Emanuel the Third. But Yi&or, and Alphonſo of Spain, 
would have gladly reſumed their Authority. 

Taz Kingdom was abdicared by James, the Second; 
and though the Laws of Eng/and allow of no Inter- 
regnum, there was now one; which had happened be- 
fore in 1066, when William the Firſt conquered ] Ha- 
rold the Second; as alſo, in 1399, when Richard the Se- 
cond was depoſed\q) by Henry the Fourth; and in 1649, 
when the Republicans ) murdered Charles the Firſt. 


But there was a material Difference at this Time ; = 
4 


(1) See Vol. I p. 206, n) See Vol. II. p. 279. 
() Ibid. p 105. (0) See Vol. I. p 74, 76, 82, 83, 86, 
98. (p) Ibid. p. 165. (4) Lbid. p. 329. (r) Ibid, p. 292. 
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the King was not dead, though the Throne was vacant. 
| Fhere was no ſupreme Authority ſubſiſting; and the 
Government was quite unhinged ; nor was there an 
Example to ſerve for a Precedent, and ſettle the Ad. 

- miniſtration. _ 
w_ 8 As the Prince of Orange had delivered the People, he 
— wanted to be ele#ed their King; for, though he was in. 
veſted with the Power of a Conqueror, he prudently 0 
diſclaimed any Title of Conqueſt. He could not be ol 


elected without a Parliament; and as the Peers were K 
the only Part of the Legiſlature that could act with any « 
Authority, they alone were intitled to take Care of the * 
State, or the State was to remain in Anarchy. The 


King had deſerted the Kingdom, on the 23d of Decen- | 
. ber ; and, in ſuch Circumſtances, it is in vain to appeal 
to Laws, Cuſtoms, or Precedents. The Peers and Bi- 
ſhops, to the Number of about Ninety, conſulted toge- 
ther at W2/iminſter on this extraordinary Occaſion ; and, 
on the 25th of December, preſented an Addreſs to the 
Prince of Orange, requeſting him, „to take upon him 
the Adminiſtration of public Affairs, both Civil and 
Military; the Diſpoſal of the public Revenue; and 
the Care of Ireland, till the Meeting of a Convention, 
which they deſired he would call by iſſuing Circular 
Letters miſſive to the Proteſtant Peers, the Coroners of 
the ſeveral Counties, and chief Magiftrates of Cities, 
and Boroughs,” But the Prince thought this Way of 
Proceedure would he acting upon an imperfect Autho- 
. rity, as it wanted the Concurrence of the People, who 
Were now without their Parliamentary Repreſentatives ; 
and it was, therefore, judged proper to invite all the 
. ſurviving Members who had fat in Parliament during 
the Reign of Charles the Second; becauſe they were 
eſteemed more Conjitutional than thoſe who had fat in the 
Reign of James the Second. To theſe old Members 
were added the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 50 of the 
Common Council of London; who were collectively 
conſidered as the beſt Repreſentative of the People, 
when no Parliament was exiſting. mh 
* 
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But the Convention of the Year 1660, had been firit 
called under the Name of a Parliament; and the Word 
itſelf was probably borrowed from what was practiſed 
in Scotland , where a Diſtinction was made between a 
Convention of the State, and a Parliament. About 160 
of the old Commoners, and the Magiſtracy of London, 
waited on the Prince of Orange, at S-. James's, on the 
26th of December; when he deſired their Advice, how 


to call a free Parliament? They retired to the Houſe 


of Commons, and addrefſed the Prince in the ſame 
Manner as the Lords had done. The Convention was 


to meet on the 22d of January; and, as the Prince 


was now inveſted with the Executive Power, he or- 
dered Barillon, the FrenchAmbaſlador, to leave the King- 
dom, becauſe he had been promoting Diviſions to ſerve 
the King. His Highneſs conformed himſelf to the Church 
of England; which was neceſſary as he had been bred a 
Preſbyterian ; and his Enemies might have objected, 


that a Calviniſt would make as unſuitable a Head to 


the Church of England as a Papiſt. This was no more 
than an occaſional Conformity, and the Prefbyterians 
aſſured him of their Affection, as they were ſenſible 
he would reſtore their Religion in Scotland, and give it 
ample Toleration in EAgland. The Princeſs of Denmark 


was entirely governed by Lord CGhurchil and his Lady, 


who brought Doctor Tillatſn to her, and ſoon prevailed 
upon a Princeſs who diſcovered no Impatience to get 
poſſeſſion of a Crown that had been wreſted from her 
Father, to wave her Pretenſions of lineal Right, and 
acquieſce to a Settlement of the Crown on the Prince of 
Orange, in Conſideration of receiving a Parliamentary 
Allowance ſufficient to ſupport her Court in Splendor, 
The City lent the Prince 200,000 J. to diſband the 
Army, which was only reformed, and new modelled 

to 


* See Vol. II. p. 414, and this Vol. p. 17. f See 
Vol. II. p. 407. 


Tux Word Convention, was a new Term in the Eng- A. D. 
//5 Conſtitution ; and was only uſed, in a parliamen- 1688. 
tary Senſe, upon the Reſtoration of Charles the Second : 
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A. De bis own Inclination; for Major-General Opltbery, 
_3688 -Major-General Sackville, and ſome other princi 
deere would not engage in his Service. But — 
' Dartmouth obeyed his Orders, and the Fleet of 
all its Papiſts Offeers ;- whereby e Prince had two 
Armies, and two Fleets, under his Command; with 
all the of the Government, as well as the Cre- 
be of the Truſt, _ the Terror of his Forces, to em- 
towards his own Eſtabliſhment. 
T was alſo neceſſary at this Time to conſult the In- 
8 of Scotland, whic 1 had been heavily oppreſſed in 
the two laſt Reigns, by having Epiſcopacy impoſed up- 
on the People, and an arbitrary Power ſupported in 
. tze Kingdom. The Prince of Orange had publiſhed the 
| ſame Declaration for Scotland as for England; and the 
* -Seoteh Biſhops ſigned an Abhorrence of his Expedition: 
But the Populace' obliged the Prelates to ſecrete them- | 
ſelves; and many principal Perſons repaired to London, i 
to regulate-their Conduct by what was done in England, 
About thirty Scotch Lords, and eighty Gentlemen, were 
alfo'aflenibled by the Prince at 87 James s, who choſe 
on Hamilton their Prefident, — followed · the 
x#mple of the Exg//b by invitin rince to-acce 
of the Adminiftration — F 3 
TREL AND was far from being ſo well affected to 
the Prince; as it was governed by the Earl of Tyrconnel, 
who was a zealous Papiſt, and had Popiſh Army of | 
400 Men in the Country; with-which he was deter- | 
"mined to adhere to the King, while he pretended to 
treat with the Prince. —— — was ſent 2 
England, to ail Tyreonnel to ſurrender Ireland: 
But 2 and perſuaded him to 
| Hold it for che King ; which ſoon occaſioned the {if 
War: Though if the Eng Fleet had been ſent over at 
q £ ſed.” Time, Helau muſt have ſubmitted without Blood- * 
| 
A. D. Tee- Carvention was freely elected, and both Houſes 
— = at — — fer on the 22d of Fanzary, when the 
Hax was choſen Speaker for the Lords, ' 
and kr. . Henry, 


Per for the Commons, Moſt of the 
Members 


2 ¶ QX 


Imperial Crown of E 
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Members had fig 
Convention was 
neral Monk Aembled, on the 25th of Anil 166. 4 
Letter from the Prince. of Orange read... in. 
Houſes, which was to ſerve indend of a —＋ im - 
7 „ That it was incumbent upon them to lay 
Foundations of a firm Security for their Religion, 
their Laws, and Liberty: That, pen us Condition 
of the Proteſtants in Feland re a large and ſpe: 
dy Succour : That a a — had declared 
againſt the State: And 2 he —5 their chearful 
Concurrence to preſerve England, would meet with ſui- 
table Returns of Friendſhip and Afſfiftance when required. 
The Moment the two Houſes were formed his Commiſic 
expired ; and they might have transferred the Regen 
A * Committee of their own, as Truſtees for the - 
le. But the two Houſes addreſſed the Prince, as their 

ZLIVERER, and defired him to exerciſe the Admi- 
niſtration, till RIES lication ſhould. be made by 
them. The 8 aker repreſented to the Commons, . the 
Growth of exorbitant Power of the French Mo- 
narch ; and excited them to make ſuch a powerful Di- 
werſion ” the very Bowels of his Dominions, as that 
they might recover their firſt Conqueſt of 1 or 
reunite wo Provinces. of Normandy = Aquitain to the 

land, which appertained to it, 
by an indiſputable Right.” - Both Houſes appointed the 
84 of January, as - Day of Public Thankſving, 20 

od, for the happy Deliverance of the Nation. hey 
refuſed to open — Letters ſent them by the King, 
wherein he deſired to return, and hold a free Parlia- 
ment; which ſeemed a final Blow to his Authority, 
and an abſolute Renunciation of their Allegiance. 

Tus Whigs had the Majority in the -Houſe of Com- 
Mons ; where it was voted, “ that it was inconſiſtent 
with a Proteſtant Kingdom to be governed by a Po- 
piſn Prince:“ As alſo that Thanks ſhould be given 
to the Clergy, who refuſed to ed the. ers 


® See Vol. II. p. 414. 


N 


the Exeter Aſſociation; and this A. D. 
ike the new Parliament which Ge- 1659. 


4 / fbr Toleratiom; a to the Army for their Adherence 
te dle Proteſtant R 'Mathhat Schntberg 


c 
. 
; 
- 
7 
: 
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commu- 

meated this Vote to e Army: Fut the Archbiſhop of 
took 10 Notice of it to che Clergy. 

Tur Liberties of the People were row to be more 


== defitted; the Prerogatives of the Crown more 


circumſcribed; and the Conſtitution more 
mos —ç <A yer been” done, when 


n My} Horry (c) the Second. 
175 45x oy Edivavd( /) the Firſt; 
g) che Fourth, Fear (B) the Seventh, Fdward (i) 

the Sixth; (2), Elzabetb(!), James 6 the Firſt, 
Chitttr () the Firſt, — cond, oe 50 
Tur firſt 'parki Bp Wits ts by the Com- 
mons, on the 29th of Jae, when they proceeded, 


in à Committee of the whole Houſe, to the Con- 


fideration of the State and Condition of the ingdom. 
Mr. dex was in the Chair; and Mr. Dolhen, Son 
to the late Archbimop of Tort; was the firſt that ſtood 
up, and broke the Ice; who made aà long Speech to 
prove the Vacer of the Throne, by the Kingdom being 
Teng, Sir ing. He was ſeconded by Sir Richard 
ir Robert” Hotvard, Sir Thomas Lee, Sir George 

„Mr. Somers,” Mr. Garraway, Mr. Sachewerel, and 

— Pollexfen. But Mr. Finch contradicted the Doctrine 
of the Vacancy ;* while he extolled the Courage, Con- 
duct, and Magnanimity of the Prince of Orange; whom 


he” compared to Noſe ancient Heroes that were 
contented with the Glory of freeing; Nations, and de- 


urin * without any e Deign er 


bey Se Vol. I. p. 194. (8) Thid. p. 205, (c Ibid. 

FIRE Ibid. p. 242, 253- (e) Bid. p. by be 263. 
p: 2 ig 272; 274. (8) Ibid. P. 329, 331. 

Ver 90. 55 6. (i) Bid. p. 66. 5 Hit P. 
$6; 9898. p. 11414. (mY Rid. p. 171, 175. 

{#) Did. 5. = 206. (o See this Vol. p. 8, 12, 14, 16. 

Did. p. * 264. 0 
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their Crowns. Sir Chriſtopher den m 
Seymour, fided with Mr. Finch; and were “ for eſt E. 


bliſking a R 3 N the Life of Liang James, in- 
ſtead of Jecleanin the Throne to be vacant?! HSW. 
ever, this grand: wascloſed: Wiek A Vote) TRAC". 


King James the Second, having endeavoured” to fub-- 
vert the Coa ſtitution of the Kingdom, bybrealing' the 
ORIGINAL ConTrACT' between King and People; and 
by the Advice of Jefuity; and other wicked Perſons; 
having violated the fundamental Laws, and ait ch 20 ö 


himſelf out of the Kin bath K Drerxb the 
Government, and that t Throne is thereby” becditte 
wacant,” 1 10 10 11421 


Tais complicated: Rabebes Gb ue uf. thae” 
memorable in all the Necerde, and was" (ett 
up to the Lords for their Concurrenee, Where it met 
with Oppoſition. Their Londfhips alſo reſolded thent- 
ſelves into a Committee of the whole Houſe, and the 
Earl of Dany had the Chair. The Earl of an” 

ſeveral Arguments for a Regency, taken from 
the Engliſb and other Hiſtories: But particularly infift-- 
ed upon what had lately happened im Portugal, where” 
Aupbomſo the Sixth was depoſed, and his Brother had 
only the Title of R The Marquis of Halfar, 
and the Earl of Danby; demonſtrstod the infupefable 
Difficulties attendant upon à Regeney : And, after a 
very long Debate, it was carried for a King by * 
Votes, againſt 49 for a Regency; though only two 
, out of 15, were wien the Majority; becauſe the 
Prelates were afraid openly: to declare for depoſing the 
King, as it would be contradifting whatever they had 
advanced in favour of Non-refiſtance, before they thougit 
proper to adopt any Reſtriction. Fifty-three Lords 
carried the Queſtion for the ori Cuntract, 4 
. — Forty-ht; which put an End to the Doctrine of 
ivine Nigbe. But a Negative was paſſed” upon the 
Words Abdicated, and Vacant; for the Word © Deſerted” 
Vas {ubſtituted inſtead of the former; and the latter : 
was entirely rejected, by Eleven Voices, on the Porn | 
tion 


” 


A. D. 


21 


2 * 
* 


nude Government; yet they 
+: the Throne was -vacgn, after they had rejected a Re- 


o 2 p 9 
* a 
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dation of the Law Main, Ne the King * never 


1 Reſolutions tended more- to: confvdond! than 
convict ; for.the-Lords agreed, that the King had 4 
would not decide that 


. and notwithſtanding. that Rejection was found- 
upon a Vacancy. "Home ef the Lords intended that 


| — wry dave-an Opportanity. of retyrning to 


e 


depoſe: 
| fora Regency, as if the 


2 


the Crown; others might have Views of opening a 


Way to the Succeſion.ia Sens of this Son ; and many 
'to _ the -Govern- 
8 fil the Doctrine of hereditary Right. The To- 
* Prepoſſeſion 10 to the 2 of Non - 
b that. they neither wanted to have the King 
or the Succeſſion altered; and were, therefore, 
had beet i ted from 
fa by ſome natural Infirmity. A diſputed Title 
always been attended with great Inconvenience, 
parnicu)arly. in England: But the Whigs inſiſted, 
at, if the young Prince was 5 2 Lodi. : 


Fe. it would be difficult to prove his Identity, now 
Ae and that it would be always dangerous to admit 


him to the Throne, as he would be educated in Prin- 
ciples, and profeſs a Religion, that would be deſtructive 


. 3 were difatiabed. with 45 „ 


ments made by che Lords; and a free Conference was 


which the Commons appointed 24. of theirableſt Mem. 
bers to meet ſeveral of the Lords, in the Painted Cham- 
ber, on the 6th of February. The principal Lords ap- 


pointed for this i important Conference, were the Earls 


the 72-46 hath were. Mr. 


of Nott: » Clarendon, Rocheſter, and. Pembrole, with 
the Biſhop of E55. Thoſe of the moſt Eminence among 
Hampden, Mr. Somers, Ser- 
et ob, N RO. Sir __ Treby, Mr. 

2 Sacheverel, 


f „0 Vel. I. p. 359. 


a 
0 
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| Sathewerel, Mr. Pollen, Sir Robert Howard, Sir Reb, A . 
ar Temple, Sir mas Lee, Mr. Foley, and, Mr, Em. 
The nportanee of this Conference, and the Ability.of © | 
the Managers, made it the moſt remarkable of any that 
was ever known in England; yet the Elocution of theſe 
great Stateſmen was empl in a critical, Diſpute, that 
would as well kate become an aſſembly of ramma- , 
rians; for a Proſuſion of N ay was, exhauſted, 
more upon the Conſtruftion of a few Words, than upon | 
the Eſſentials of cke whole Conſtitution. ren 0 
Tus Lords had objected to the Word Abdicatad; 
for M/ M Reaſons: Firſt, becauſe it was not known to the 
Common Law of England; and the next was becauſe, 
in the moſt common Acceptation of the Civil Lay, 
Abdication'is a voluntary expreſs Act of Renunciation ; 
which was not in this Caſe, nor what would follow 
from the Premiſſes: Their Lordſhips allo, inſiſted on the 
Omiſſion of theſe Words, and that the Throne is Va- 
cant"; becauſe, if the Throne was vacant, the Crown. 
was not ele&ve, but hereditary ; and no Ad of the, 
King could bar or deſtroy the Right of his Heirs. _ 
Mz. Hampden _ the Conference, by repreſent- 
ing, That the Commons had defired it, to make, 
appear to the Lordſhips, that it was not without ſuffi- 
cient Reaſon, that they were induced to maintain their 
own Vote; and they could not agree to the Amend- 
ments made by their Lordſhips for the ſame Reaſons. 
That this Way of Intercourſe between both Houſes by free 
Conference, where there was full Liberty of objecting, 
anſwering, and reply ing, the Commons thought the beſt 
Means to attain a good Iſſue and Determination of the 
Buſineſs in Debate, and to maintain a good Correſpon- 
dence between both Houſes ; which would bring Ho- 
nour and Strength to the Foundation that ſhould be laid, 
after all their late Convulſions, and diſcourage. their 
Enemies from attempting to undermine it. That it was 
true, the preſent Difference between their  Lordſhips - 
and the Commons was only about a few Words 1 But 
the Commons thought their Words ſo fienificant to the 
Purpoſe for which they were uſed, and & proper to the 
Vor, III. R Caſe 
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A. . 
| — See which: eg were applied, that they were by 


5 I oe parted wu ＋ * r v 
ir; PRES E er Si on 
che Ft their rdſhips were "pleaſed ar De- 
t Hot too large ta. gy applied to all the Recitals . 

Commons. Vote, to which they 
2 plied. Nor ought it to be 1e. 
. * Reſignation, only in 
Wing, as 1 * were Acts that 
. 7 to amount; to it. Ta 
f tha Conner Law; of Fzg/and was not acquainted. with 


175 0 from, 1 of the Law, that 


ie Tt Wo Nil oppoſe th ſhould. be any un- 
e KT . f m aking ſe of it: And the 
Commots 00 have been willing, that they ſhould 


never 4 had ſuch an Occaſion = have Recourſe to 
it. That their Lordſhips had left. out the laſt Words in 
ommons Vote, An? that the T brone i is thereby Va-. 
| bag N Cap ons cancerved. i it was a true Propo- 
and N ay 8 aud they — 
they made i it; ajpear tha this was no new Phraſe; nei- 
— was it 2 £16 perhaps ſome. of the old Re- 
cords might be Strangers to, or not well acquainted with: 
Near could they think it chargeable with the Conſe- 
quence that Der F had drawn from it, that jt 
would make the Crown o " Fng/and become eleclive. If 
the d been full, their Lordſhips would have: 
aſigned that as a Reaſon of their Diſagreement, by tell- 
ing the Con mmons who filled it; and it would be known 
by ſome Public Act, Which might notify to the People 
in whom the Kingly Government reſided ; neither of 
which had been done; and yet their Pigs would 
not allow. the Throne to be Vacant.” 

"Mx. Somers, who was afterwards Lond: Chancellor, 
laid, © That what was appointed him to ſpeak to, was 
* Lordſhip s firſt Amendment, by which the Word 

cated, in a Commons Vote,' was changed into the- 

ord Deſerted ; and he was to acquaint their Lordſhips 
what ſome of the Grounds were that induced the Com- 
mons to inſiſt upon the MeV Aldrated, * 1 „ 
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to their Lord ſtups Amendment. That if it be an Ob- A. 
jestion; chat the Word: Abiicated had not a known Senſe 1439. 


in we Common Law of ' England, chere was the-ſame' 
Objectio againſt the Word e for there could 
be no Authority, or Book' of Law uced, wherein 
any determined Senſe was given to the Word Deſerted :- 
So that their Lordſhips firſt Reaſon had: the fame Force 
againſt their own Amendment, as it had againſt the 
Term” uſed by the Commons. Thar” tlie Words were 
both Latin Words, and- uſed in the beſt Authors, and 
botk of a known Sightification : Their Meaning was very 
well underſtood 5 t h it was true, their Meaning was 
not the ſame. The Word Abdicate naturally and pro- 
perly ſigniſed entirely to renounce, throw off, diſown, 
— way Thing or Perſon, ſo as to have no far- 
ther to do with it 5 and that whether it be done by ex- 
pou Words or in Writing, which was the Senſe their 
ordſhips put upon it, and which was property operly called 
Reſignation Ter Ad; or, by doing ſuch Acts 
inconfiftent with the holding or retaining of the Thing, 
which the Commons took to be the preſent Caſe, and 
therefore made Choice of the Word Abdicate, as that 
which 14 thought did, above all others. moſt pro- 
s that Meaning : And in this latter Senſe 
Re — by others, and that it was the true Signi- 
fication of the Word, he ſhould- ſhew their /Lordſhips 
out of the beſt Authors: ” He quoted Grotius, de mn 
Belli et Pati; ; Calvin's Lexicon Juridicum: Brifſonius, «de 
Verborum fighificatione : ' Budazus' in his Commentaries ad 
legem de origine Juris: And Pralijus, in his Lexi- 
con After which, he aſſerted, 4 That he who 
hath” — any Thing, hath ſo far relinquiſhed: it, 
that he hath no Right of Return to it: And that was 
the Senſe che Commons put upon the Word. It was 
an entire Alienation of the Thing; and was therefore 
inſiſted as the proper Word by the Commons. 
But the Word Deſerted had a very doubtful Significati-. 
on; and, in the common Acceptance both of the Civil 
and Canon Law, ſignified odly a bare withdrawing, a: 
wann 6 and Neglect only, Which 
leaves 


as were 


* 


Y "Is. A NW HISTORY 
| cleaxes the. P RI og, by > qa. 
= Thet n this to be the, 
ens dae o they sonld not think that their Lord 
did:Revauſe | it Was 1 oo e. 


— no in g art, come up le. 2 


of the Thing: So, they apprebended, it did not reach 
ir. Lordihips Meaning. as it Was expreſied in 
their Reaſons: Whereas they looked upon the Word 


Abdicated,. to expreſs > eg what was to be inferred, 
from:that Part of the rn 
aged, ber Lag nene Second had broke. 4 

Saal Contract bæbveen King and People, and had let 
up anothet Kind of Domi 


0 mon, Which was to all Iatents 
an Al dcatinn, or abandoning of his legal Tle, as folly 
as if it had been done by expreſs Words.” 
Ma. Serjeant Holt, afterwards Lord Chief ] alice, 
ſeconded: what had been advanced by Mr, Kren, and 
ſaid; © as to that Part of their Lord 6 q 


— — —— Antiquity with — 41 a 
Theit Lordfhips knew the Language of England was al- 
tered greatly in the ſeveral Succeſſions of Time, and In- 
termixture-of other Nations; and if the Commons 
ſhould- be obliged; to make: Uſe; only of Werds chen 
known: and in Dſe, what they ſhould deliver in ſuch a 
Diale& would be very difficult to be underſtood. That, 
common Acceptation of the Civil Law, 
Abdication is a voluntary expreſs Act of Renuncigtion ; 
| and the Commons uſed 3 he Word 1 in this Caſe, becauſe 
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formabDeed 66 Remmciatian :- bf: 


they did io, he Hnew A. . 


of none in this Caſe. But, hoth in tha Common Law 


of Lagland, and the Civil Law, and in common Uniler- 
ſtanding, there were exprefs Acts of Renunciation that 
were not by Deed ; for the Government and Magiſtracy 
was under a Fruſt; and any acting contrary” to that 
Truſt; was a renouncing of the Truſt; though it be. nt 
a recouncing'by formal Deed: For it was: à plain De> 
elaration by Act and Deed, thoagh not in Writing, that 
he who hath the Truſt, acting contrary, is a Diſclaimer 
of the Truſt; eſpecially, if the Actings be ſuch as 
were inconſiſtent with, and ſubverfive of this Fruſt - 
For how could a Man, in Neaſon or Senſe; expreſs a 
ater Nenunciation of a Truſt, than by the conſtant 
tions of his Actions to be quite contrary to that 
Truſt ? This was fo plain, both in Underſtanding and 
Practice, that he needed only to repeat id again, and 


leave it with their Lordſhips, that the doing an Act in-. 
donfiſtent with the Being and End of = Fhing, or that 


ſhould not anſtwer the End of that Thing, but quite 
the contrary, that ſhould be conftracd” an | 
and. formal Rænumtiation of chat Thiag .. 
Herz the Bart of N:tbabant intürpoſec, and faid, 
Their Lord ſhips differed: indeed fron the Commons 
about the Words Abidicated and Deforred':' War the main 
Nea ton of the e of the Werd md Difference; was 
upon the Account of the Conſequence: drawn in the 
Concluſion of the Commons Vote, hut the Throne was 
Herely wacant; that is, what the Commons meant by that 
— — Whether they meant, it was ſo vacant as to 
null the Succeſſion in the Hereditary Line, and ſo all 
me Heirs to be cut off? Which the Lords ſaid would 
make the Crown elective. And it might be fit to ſettle 
that Matter firſt; and when the Lords knew what the 
Conſequence of the Throne being vacant meant in the 
Vote; as the Commons underſtood it; he believed they 
mould much better be abe to ſettle the Difference about 
the two Words A d badi 
Orp Sefjeant Majndrt replitd; * Thats when there 
was a preſent Defect of one to exerciſe the Admini- 
R 3 | ftration 


* 


= 


X. 9 ration of the Government; he conceived, the declar: 


== a preſent Neceflity 
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* Vacancy, and Provafion of 4 Supply for it, 


4 — of 
. never make the Croui tlefiive.. bat the Com- 


there was ſuch a Defe&t now; and, 
for the Supply of 
Government; and that would be next for their Con- 
Aderation. That'if the attempting the utter Deſtruction 
of the Subject, and Subverſion of the Conſtitution, was 


not as much an Abafcarian, as the attempting of a Fa- 
ther to cut the Son's Throat, he knew not, what was. 


That the Conſtitution, notwithſtanding the Vacancy, was 
the ſame; the Laws that were ce Foundations and Rule 
of the Conſtitution: were the ſame : But if there be, 
any particular Inſtance, a Breach, of that Conffi 
that would be an Abdication, and that Abdication wo 
infer a Vacancy : For it was not that the Commons ſaid; 
the Crown of England was always and perpetually elec< 
tive; but it was more neceſſary that there ſhould be a 
Supply where there was a DefeQ ; and the doing of that 
be no Alteration of the Monarchy, from a ſuc- 


ceſſive one to an elective. | Ty 
Tus Biſhop of Eh. acknow! ii chat Mr. do. 
aert had very alledged ou Grotius,. that Aldi- 
_ cated may be tacitly by ſome Overt-afs: But he defired 


to know, whether Gta, in treating on the Subject, 
did not interpoſe this Caution; if there be a yielding 
* Times : If there be a going away, with a Pur- 

of ſecking to recover what was, for the preſent; 

or forſaken : In plain Eagliſb, if there were any 
Thing of Force, or juſt Fear in te: Ge, bays nen 
the Netion of Zbdication.?” | 1 oo oo 
„SANT Maynard, replied; © That, was. not! any 
Part of the Caſe declared by the Commons in their 
Vote: When the whole Kingdom, and the Proteſtant 
Religion, our Laws and Liberties, have been in Pan- 
ger of being ſubverted, an Enquiry muſt be made into 
the Authors and Inſtruments of this Attempt ; and if he 
who had the Adminiftration entruſted to him, be found 
3 _ could that * but 

erb. — * * 7922 | = 


. 
£ > 7 
8 by 


thereby vacant.” t.. 
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© Renunciation of his Truſt, and conſequently his Place . , 

05 ee enn * 15 1889 
To this the Biſhop of EY added, That the Word 


Abdicatad was of tov large x Signification for the Cafe 


in Hand; and therefore the Lords would have a Word 
made Uſe of, which 5 r only, The Cenſure of the 
Exerciſe of a Right. That there may be an Abdicatio 
mat may forfeit the Power of à King only; and there 
may be one that may forfeit both that and the Crown 
too. [Thoſe Abdications that were of Power only, were 
Incapacities ; whether natural and involuntary, as De- 
fects of Age, Senſe, or Body; or moral and voluntary, 
as Contrariety in Religion: Bat the higheſt Inſtance of 
an Abdication was, when a Prince was not only unable 
—«to execute his Power, but ated quite contrary to it; 
Now if this lat Inſtance of an ABdication of both Power 
and Right, took Place in a ſucceſſive Monarchy, the 
Conſe de would be, that there Was a Forfeiture of 
the whole Right; and then that Hereditary Succeſſion 
was cut off; Which he believed was not intended by 
the Commons. Thet there were many Examples, and 
too many Interruptions, in the lineal Succeſſion of the 
Crown of Buyland = But it could not foltsw, that eyery 
Breach of the firſt original Contract, gave the Lords 
and Commons Power to difpoſe of the lineal Succeſſion; 
eſpecially, ſince the Statutes of Queen PY=aberh, and 
King James the Firſt, that eſtabhſhed the Oath of Alle- 
giance to the King, his Heirs, and Succeſfors. That 


there had been ſeven Interruptions of the legal Line 'd 
Hereditary' Suceeffion'; but thoſe Statutes were made 
 fince; and were obliged to purſue thoſe Laws, 
till altered by the Legiſlative Power, which he ſuppoſ- 

ed they not pretend to, without the Royal Aﬀtent ; 
and theſe Laws being made fince the laſt Interruption, 
they were not to go by any Precedent that was made 

before the making M That all he conceived, 
— to be meant by the Vote was, but the ſetting 
aſide the Perſon that broke the Contract: And, in a 
ſucceſſive Kingdom; an Abafcatlon could only be a For- 
4 | R 4 i feiture, 


% 


m King Milliam the Firſt, to King Henry the Eighth, 


— — 
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, © AD feiture, as te the Perſon himſelf... Pier he hoped- ho 
Lord: 4 Cane were — 21 this, — 


— 10.23 id mate the Crown Elec- 
in wg ues the - Senſe ofboch 


Houſes, he that would make all of one Mind in 
this important Affair 
Tul Earl of e admitted, · that the Kit 
Was bounded; by Law, and hound to perform the Laws 
made, or to be made: But he took Notice, that this Ob- 
ligation proceeded not from the Corenation-Oath ; for 
. our Law faith, he is as much King before he is crown- 
ed, as he is afterwards : And there. was a natural Alle- 
giance due to him from the Subjects immediately upon 
the Deſcent of the Crown upon him. And — 2 it 
was a very .requiite Ceremony, to put him under a 
farther 2 by the Conſcience of his Oath ; 
| 1 as the Was BEE to obſerve the Laws be- 
8 
original Comp as he 
8 the Line, by a Choice out of the Ineal Courſe, 
was an Alteration, and a Precedent; which might make 
it perpetually eleftive. But, he thought, no Ad of 
_ theirs could alter the lincal Succeſſion 3 for, by all the 
Jaws K ee to be — 
tary in a right Deſcent : f upon any De- 
ſcent, bo glum one ceaſed to be 
was by Law due to his legal Heir, as Succeſſor, as well 
77 Kue as * 5 and eee there was 
that he w 


TN IEA + 2g7red,, 1 That dbdicatien 
as for wWbick Resſon he was 4 
nl 1 2 | 705 wy, was „reh in 4ove with 
Ne o much concerned Confitution, but what 
5 2 ed from thence. 7 tit would: be proper to 
2 e Debate about the Word Abt, all the 
acancy 


uſe na Words in 4 Caſe 
1 TY! 


ww were 
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were xxpreſſed molt fully by the Word Abdicaticn + And a; D 
2 we what che Conſequence was, when the Fact 16 . 


oubtfal; from which the Conſequence was to 
amine was gat the wrong End; and 
there could not 4 eden inal Debate, 
than to fate a Conelafion without:the Prmiſſes. That 
the Word Abditated was agreed to be à Nemaciasjon: 
tte, as including a Right 
worn, may be reapumted; and; had been, it would be 
uh Matter to make out, by Inftances in all Goun- 
— not only where the Crown is, or was, elective; 
but alſo where it was hereditary and ſueceſſws. 
Tur Earl of Naim lan demanded, << whether the 
Commons meaut ditatien; a renouncing für him» 
felf, or fbr and his Heirs? But — a 
King of might renounce his Kingdom; and even 


And that the very'Kidg ſhip. 
— 


by implicit Acts, contrary to the Kingly Office.“ 
Sin George Treby rejoined, *©' That where a 
Attempt was made by the King u 
the Confleturron, with a plain Defi 
le 


the Efſehce: of 
to ſubvert the very 
* een | 


Foundation of the L 
ed the Government. 
Tre” Earl of eee 5 would 
preſs their o.] Ʒn Meaning by the Word Aua. 
= * enſued; of which Mr. Hamam took: the Ad- 
age, to ſay it would be to go on to tke other 
ent; and Mr. Sal opa ned that Part of 

— Debate; undertaking to prove that the Throne 
Was vatart, He was ſeconded'by Mr. Pollen; wie 
Was aſked; che Bar! of Chr, how far che V. 
cancy was to extend ? Serjeant Mapsad ſaich ; the 
Commons wanted not to make the ron elective: 
And Mr. Poltex/mr added, he deſired to know of their 
Eordſhips, who fled the Throne? The 'Earl of Pu. 
broke rephed, “ it was ſufficietit\ ch know thit there 
e Heirs who were to''take the lineal Succeſſion 

zh the Lords did not, or could not y name 

the articular Perſon.” The Earl of pb" Taid, 


«That though the King was nor dead naturally; yet, 
1. he was fo civilly, the — Courſe ought: to "” 


5 


- 


- rended: only to _—_———— 1 and 
| cond ſhould: be 


dually to lead the Commons to 
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TRIO by hereditary Succeſſion ; for be knew not any 
— Diſtinction between Succeſſors in the Caſe of a natural 


Death, and thoſe in the Caſe of a civil one.” All this 


deprived: of the Rxerciſ 2 „d 
f e: © 
to govern ; but not of the Right — — 
the: Hection of a new King, as if the gra- 
le == Examina- 
tion of the Birth — Prires of Wales, whom 
they knew, it would benen pe . 
in a legal Manner. 
Tus Commons l * that the Throne was 
wacanty” yet aſſerted, that, by uſing the Words Abdi- 
cation.and. Yatancy, they had no Intention of making 
Alteration of the of the Government: 


Infinity. The Lords readily 


* 
For, if the Commons had acknowledged, that the Vacancy 


of che Throne had rendered it ele&ive, the Lords 
would have multi lied the Subjects of Diſpute, and in- 
ereaſed the of the — Eſtabliſhment, by 

that the Conſtitution would be ſubverted if 
the Crown was not hereditary. The Commons ſaid, if 
the: Throne was not vacant, the Convention was not 
Juſtiftable,. and the Nation drawn into a Snare: If the 
King had deprived himſelf of the Exerciſe of Govern- 
ment, he thereby deprived himſelf of all Right of Go- 
vernment; and if the Right was allowed to be ſtill 
in him, à Regency could not be appointed, without 
ſetting up à Commonwealth. The Lords fully. aimed 
at preſerving the Sueceſſion, if the: Throne 


was vacant :\ Though it was juſtly retorted, that no Per- 
_ fon could 
. was living; and, 


to be Heir to King James while he 
as they had agree that no Papiſt 
could Ai the Throne, it muſt be Elective, if the 
next Heir was a Papiſt :- Or if the whole legal Line 
wai'to fail, che Throne uk baked by Election. The 
Commons doubted, that the Lords had been all guilty 
.of -Treaſon, by the Laws of England, if a known 
br were in Poſſeſſion of the Throne, as he muſt 


de if the Throne were not - vacant: They ele. 
i: t. 
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that, in the preſent unſettled Condition of the Nation, a. v. 
no Law could be executed, no Debts compelled to be 166. 
— and no Offences uviſhed: That it was now dif- 
cult to determine the Right of Inheritance, as the Sue - a 


ceſſion was uncertain; and ſhould. not always 
remain in this Perplexity ; the te they defired the 
Lords to uſe what Words Wey cn ht proper, ill up, 
nominate, or ele ; for it was the Thing they were to 
take Care of, and it was high Time it was done; be- 
cauſe the Welfare of the People vas the Jupreme Law ; and 
the Settlement of the Crown would be taken Care of 
by the Settlement of the Conflitution. 
Tax Conference ended, without any Neersen $ 
But it was neceſſary for the Lords, either to tell Who 
was the hereditary Succeſſor, or join with the Com- ö 
mons in an Election. The two Houſes were now in the 
ſame Capacity as their Predeceſſors had been, to provide 
for all Exigencies as ſhould emerge, and for the ſup- 
plying all the Deſects in the Government; whick - i 
the Law of Nature, and above all human Laws. The 
preſent Yacaxcy' was neareſt that of Richard the Second, 
of any that could be met with in the public Records; 
., as th Phraſd was uſe@ Mrs, ir wang — 
proper; nor could an Alteration in Goyernment 
conſidered as à Precedent, but to 2 ſimilar Cafe; © 
Tus Commons, err : Senſe! of the Natio one 
had clearly the Advantag eir Side j and the Los | 
entered into a ſolemnm — Report of the 
Confererice, in Which it wis moved! that the oo ofthe 
Prince of Mals m phe be examined 95 — But this Mo- 
tion was rejected; becauſe, if th ture Was not 
fully proved, je would Itreng Fo nfion of his 
Birth. Some were willing this 'Aﬀair opld remain 
undecided, as it would be a'Sopkriby to the Nation to 
have a dormant Title to the e - which mY deter 
_ Princes from kv g like 7, 128 Rot 1 wall | 
y might apprehenc . Dub A evolt to a re- 
tenders 9750 others ſaid; © an Infant is con- 
demned, and denied his 5 ; without either Prbof 
or Edquiry.” However the Houſe of Lords,” on the 
— ſeventh 


.conkiderable. Pacty,.. that aſſerted; + 
and fundamentally in the People; 


FO 
2 


teh 
146 


dent, who Was compared ta thegre 
3d. Maſt af che Bidhope, with 
,cmparal. Lojgds; were for: a Re- 
Marguis ef Ha/ifas, who had op · 
Excluhop, headed: the Court Party; 
Ap de regal Authority in the 


f. etw laſt; Parties 
een Finca aud Princeſs 
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mal an Hefen, h 


n 
ek 


\ 


- \ 


the Seventh, and. what had: 


might be left to hes-to; give: the Prince ſoch a Share K 
either of Dignity or Power, as ſhould be propos 
. Bat it was found: 

In pct to the: Prince; hene 
Nasen caalde 


{ham youre fappented 5 myſterious 
Ens Prince. * | | 
Behaviour during theſe Debates, and affected no Kind! . 
ak Popularity nor attempted to win over any Perſon to 
his Party, ſaying, he came over. to ſave Exglawd, and 
was ready to return to Hau, alien theiNatow "wh 
farther: Occaſion of his Affattance. Ar lat, he gave 
Looſe. to his natural Reſervednefs of Temper; 12 
claring, to che Marquis of r, and be other 
Lords, .that he never would be 2 Tas he couldi 
never think of halding any Thing by AT 


and would never reign by the Courteſy 


nor would be accept — Share in che. Goverament, 
unleſs it was ſueh-as: — King; The Prin- 
ceis of Orange had the Equitable Righr; but ſheabways! | 
expreſſed an Indifference do the Crown, if the Press 
was not to partake ob the Dignity; and wherr Doctor 
Rururt, in 1686, explained to her ee Henry 
when Queen Mary: 
married Plulip of Spain, the "readily agreed to 
ve the Prince the real 5 whenever it came to 
er Hande, and endeavour: effeftually 4 4 139-4 
inyeſted in him during Life. Phere been fone 
Difference between the Prince and Princes at that Time; 
nor had he the Confidence to preis this Matter on ker 
during the nine Lears — — married, whielw 
Burnet brought about in a Day. Her Highneſs ordered 
Ruznet to bring the Prince to her; when ſhe told him, 
„ the. did not know chat che Laws af Rug were ſo 
contrary to the Laws of Gd, 4. dib De der had I. 


formed her: She Ad mog Wale wüde ce ee 


ever to be obedient: to the Waf®: She Froniſed him, 
he ſhould always bean Rules: And ee this 
he want, obey 6 


2 4 5 
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rod, him-av ts Daiverery withour ir A 
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) Jac, 2s — that, Miert be obetfent to your 
When the Way Was now clear- 
ig ler the —— the Earl of ſent Word 
torthe-Princeſs,: thavi he could carry: it for ſetting her 
alan on the Throne: But ſhe ſent him a- very ſharp: 
Anſwer, ſaying, that ſhe was Wife to the Prince, and 
nner would; be other, than what ſhe ſhould be in Con- 
JnnQion with him, and under him ; as alſo, that ſhe would 
it extremely unkind, if any Perſons, under 'a Pre- 
of their Care for her; ſhould ſet. an In- 
between her and the Prince. 
As the Commons had been foremoſt e the: 
Throne, the Lords were now foremoſt to have it-filled, 
and voted that the Vacancy ſhould be ſupplied by the 
_ Prince and Princeſs of Orange But as 65 Lords were 
for this Vote, 45 were againſt it, and 38 proteſted. 
No Provifions had been made for the Deſcent of the 
Crown: nor was it decided, whether the Prince and 
Princeſs were to hold a joint Sovereignty, or whether 
 the-Executive-Power was tobe placed in the Prince alone. 
The Commons alſo conſidered this as a Transfer of the 
Crown; without the expected Conditions in favour of 
the Subject; and inſiſted upon thoſe Limitations, which 
texations and Amendments, to what had been voted by 
the Lords; who again altered and amended what had 
been done by the Commons; till, at laſt, they agreed, 
on —_ Settlement of. the Crown, and on à De- 
claration of the Rights of jects, eſpeeially as the 
latter was agreeable to what the Prince ry Sond 
mendled in his Declaration from the Hague. 
Tu laſt Debate was concerning the Oaths that 
| be taken to the new King and Queen; for 
in the Oaths, as they were — conceived, a pre- 
—— aſſerted, when the King was 
worn ds right nnd [awful Heir; which could not be 
; nets King who had not a precedent Right, but was 
up by the Nation; and it it was therefore agreed, 


Simplicity. 


etcted at the Reſtoration. They made Al- 


that the Oaths ſhould. be reduced to their ancient 
Tux 


1 
| 
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Tus [Princeſs of O . arrived at Whitehall from A. B. 
Holland, on the 1zth, took Poſſeſion of that Pal 16994 .Ü- 
lace. from which her Father had been ſo-lately.expelled, 
with ſuch an Air of Levity and Unconcern as 
her to much Cenfure : ut ſhe had a ſenſitive Feeling at 
her Heart, and this Gaiety of Countenance Was only 
ut on in Obedience to the Direction of her Huſban 
expreſſed her Satisfaction at the Settlement of the 
Crown : The Princeſs Ae ſeemed contented with the 
Proviſion that was to be ſettled; upon her: And every 
Thing was now. in Readineſs. for completing this un- 
arelled/RevoLuTion, by offering up a Crown as 
free Gift from the People to their Highneſſes. 
WHITEHALL was the Place where this impor- 
tant Affair was to be finally ſettled ; and, on the x4th 
of February, both Houſes of Lords and Commons pro- 
ceeded in a Body to the Banquetting-Houſe, where the 
Prince and Princeſs were ſeated under a large Canopy 
ta receive them, and to hear the Declaration f Rigbi, 
which the Clerk of the Crown read aloud, when every 
Thing was properly diſpoſed; This Inſtrument was 
intended as a New Magna Charta; and carried in it the 
noble Reſentment of a People that had been juſt reſcu- 
ed from Tyranny ; and yet, that they might juſtify 
their Actions to Poſterity, it recited all the particular 
Inſtances of the tyrannical Reign, in the following plain 
and diſpaſſionate Simplicity. _. 
Wurz the late King James the Second, bythe 
Aſſiſtance of divers evil Counſellors, Judges, ande Mz. 
niſters employed by him, did endeayour to ſubꝛert and 
extirpate the Proteſtant; Religiom and the Laws and 
Liberties of this Kingdom; by aſſuming and exerciſing 
2, Power of diſpenſing with, and ſuſpending of Laws, 
without Conſent of Parliament: By committing and 
proſecuting divers worthy Prelates, for humbly petiti- 
oning to be excuſed from concurring to the ſaid aſſum- 
ed Power: By iſſuing and cauſing to ben executed; a 
Commiſſion under the Great Seal, for eredting a Court 
called, The Court of Commiſſioners ee f 
a | auſes : 
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| ing Money for-and to the Uſe of the 
pretence of Prerogative, for other I ime, and 

in her Manner, than the ſame was granted by Partia- 


Pute, without Conſent of 
Soldiers con to Law : 
Proteſtants, to 


y eaubdga vers djecu, 
ee the ane rms whan Þ 


By Proſecutions in che Court of King's 


ſor Matters and Cauſes cognizable only in Parliament; 


and by divers other arbitrary and illegal Courſes. And 
Whereas of late Vears, partial, corrupt; and unquali- 
fied Perſons, have bern rerarned and ſerved on ſuries 
in Trials. jeularhy divers Jurors in Trials for 
Higb-Treaſon, which were not Freeholders; and ex- 
coſſive Bail hath been required of Perſons committed in 
iminal Caſes, to elude the Beriefit of the Laws made 
for che Liberty of the Subjects; and exeeſſive Fines have 
Deen impoſed; and illegal wb crivt' Pundhment in- 
Aifted ; and ſeveral Grants and Promiſes made of Fines 
and&Farfeitures, before any Conviftion or Judgment 
againſt the Perſons upon whom the ſame were to be 
levied : All which are utterly and directly contrary to 
che known Laws and Statutes, and Freedom of this 


And whereas the ſad! late late Kits Nez the 


Second, abdieatesd the Government,” and the 
Fhrone being vseant, his Hie 
of — whem it hath pleaſed A 
8 glorious: Inſtrument of delivering this Ki 
from Popery and Arbitrary Power, did, by 
Aries ofa Lene $ and Temporal, and di- 
vers principal Perſons of the Commons, eauſe Letters 
cobe:wiitten to the Lords Spiritual and Femporal, be- 
_ingProteftants, and other Letters to the ſeverat Coun- 
1 Gitipy, Univerſities, Boroughs, int Cinqze-Fore, 
for the” cbuſing of ſuch ne repreſent them, as 
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ety" God © 


were 


ing's Stzading-Army within . 


neſs the Prince 
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iglt to be dir ee, pomp i 
fit at hne, upon "the 22@ Dis A 
the Year 1689, in edder to fach an Abiihment, ts 
pare ren Laws and Liberties, "tight not 
again be in Danger of being fubverted : Upon which 
Letters, Elettions been accordingly” matle;; and 
thereupon the Lords Spiritual and Tempe and Com- 
mons, purſuant to their ſevorab Letters and'FleGons, 
being now affembled in a ful and free! ntative 
of this Nation, taking into their moſt ſerious'Conſide- 
ration the beft Means for attaining the Ends aforeſaid, 
do in the firſt Place, as their An s in lilke Caſe have 
uſually done, for vindicating and alfercing thier Unclee 
Rights and Liberties ; declare, 
1, Thr the pretended Power-of fuſpen CORY 
or Execution of Laws, by regal Aurhoriry, without 
Conſent of Parliament, is illegal. 2% That che pre- 
tended Power of D/ with Laws, or the Exeeu- 
tion of Laws, by regal Authority, as it hath Been aſ- 
ſumed, and exereiſed of late, is itegat. 34% That tte 
Commiſſion for the late Court of Comm nner: 
for ecclefiaftical Cauſes, and all other Commiſſions and 
Courts of the like Nature, are = + and pernicious. 
2 That Aying of Money for, or to the Uſe of the 
Crown, by Pretence of Prorogative; how Oonſent of 
Parliament, for longer Time, or in any _ © Id. 
than the ſame is, or ſhall be granted 
"Thar ir 6 the Righe of the Sut-as wp Kin 
auc all "legal. 646, — e per 
ing ate illegal. at the raiſing or 
— Arm within the Kingdom bs meer Na 
ualeſs it be with Conſent of — is avdinft Litw. 3 
5:4, That the Subjeds, which are Proteſtatity; may 
have Arms fos their Defence ſairable tu their Condition, 
and as allowed. by Law. $46; = Bloons of Mem- 
ders of — — — fer. qtb, That the 
Freedom of | Speech; and — — Har- 


Jament, ought not to — — or queſtioned in 
any Court ov: Place: o of Parliament. 


were of R 
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A. D. exceſſive Bail ought not to be required, nor excefir, 
1659. Fines impoſed, nor cruel and unuſual Puniſhments in. 
flicted. 1175, That Jurors ought to be duly impan- 


neled and returned; and Jurors which paſs upon Men 
in Trials of High-Treaſon, ought to be Freeholders, 
2th, That all Grants and Promiſes of Fines and For. 
feitures of particular Ferſons, before Conviction, are 
illegal and void. 1375, And that, for Redreſs of all 
Grievances, and for the amending, ſtrengthening, and 
preſerving of the Laws, Parliaments onght to be held 
frequently. And they claimed, demanded, and infiſted, 
upon all, and fingular the Premiſics, as their undoubted 
Rights and Liberties, Having, therefore, an entire 
Confidence, that the Prince of Orange would perfect the 
Deliverance 10 far advanced by him, and would ſtill pre- 
ſerve them from the Violation of their Rights, which 
they had here aſſerted, and from all other Attempts up- 
on their Religion, Rights, and Liberties, they reſolved, 
„ That Wilkam and Mary, Prince and Princeſs of 
Orange, be declared King and Queen of England, 
France, and Ireland, and the Dominions thereunto be- 
longing, to hold the Crown and royal Dignity during 
their Lives, and the Life of the Survivor : And that 
the ſole and full, Exerciſe of the regal Poaver be only in, 
and executed by the Prince, in the Names of them both, 
during their joint Lives; and after their Deceaſes, the 
ſaid Crown and royal Dignity to be to the Heirs of the 
Body of the Princeſs; and for Default of ſuch Iſſue, 
to the Princeis Anne of Denmarkt, and the Heirs of her 
Body; and for Default of ſuch Iſſue, to the Heirs of 
the Body of the ſaid Prince of Orange. And they 
prayed the Prince and Princeſs to accept the ſame ac- 
cordingly. They alſo reſolved, that the Oaths of 4/- 
 Hegiance and Supremacy be abrogated ; and that other 
Oaths ſhould be taken inſtead of them. By the firſt of 
theſe new Oaths, all Perſons, of whom the Oaths of 
Allegiance and Supremacy might be required, were 
« ſincerely to promiſe and ſwear, to be taithful, and 
bear true Allegiance to their Majeſties King _— and 
ueen 
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Queen Mary.” And by the ſecond, any ſach Perſon A. D. 
was to ſwear as follows; © I do from my Heart abhor, 2 


deteſt, and abjure, as impious and heretical; this dam- 
nable Doctrine and Poſition, that Princes excommuni- 
cated or deprived by the Pope, or any Authority of the 
See of Rome, may be depoſed or murdered by their 
Subjects, or any other whatſoever. And I do declare, 


that no foreign Prince, Perſon, Prelate, State, or Po- 


tente, hath, or ought to have, any Juriſdiction, Power, 
Superiority, Pre-eminence, or Authority, Eccleſiaſtical 
or Spiritual, within this Realm.” | 
AFTER the reading of this Declaration, which was 
the moſt memorable and ſignificant that had been 
known ſince Magna Charta, the Marquis of Hallifax, 
as Speaker of the Houſe of Lords,:made a ſolemn Ten- 
der of the Crown to their Highneſſes in the Name of 
both Houſes, as the Repreſentative of the Nation: 
The Prince then addreſſed himſelf to the Lords and 
Gentlemen ; thankiully accepted what they offered ; 
and promiſed to concur in any Thing that ſhould be 
for the Good of the Kingdom. The ſame Day the 
Prince and Princeſs were, according to the Declaration, 
proclaimed King and Queen of England, France, and 
Ireland; by the Names of Milliam and Mary; which 
was done by the Authority of the Lords, Commons, 
and Magiſtracy of London: But they were not crowned 


till the 11th of April: And, on the 16th of February 


following, the Declaration of Rights was farther ratified 
by the force of a Law, made in due Form by Au- 


thority of Parliament, intitled, An Act declaring the 


Rights and Liberties of the Subject, and ſettling the 
Succeſſion of the Crown ;'* whereby it was enacted, 
that all the Rights and Liberties aſſerted in the De- 


claration, are the true, ancient, and indubitable Rights 
and Liberties of the People of Erg/and; and fo ſhall be 


allowed, adjudged, and taken. And that the Crown 


and regal Government ſhould be and continue accord- 
ing to the Limitation and Succeſſion made in the De- 
claration ; to which both Houſes of Parliament, 5 the 
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A. D. Name of all the People, moſt humbly and faithfully fab. 
2. mitted themſelves, their Heirs, and Pofterities feng 


22 to defend the ſame, to the utmoſt of their 
ers, with their Lives and Eſtates, againſt all Perſons 
whatſoever that ſhould attempt any Thing to the 
contrary.” By this Act, it was allo enacted, * that 
all and every Perſon and Perſons, that is, are, or /al] 
be reconciled to, or ſhall hold Communion with, the See 
or Church of Rome, or ſhall profeſs the Popiſh Religion, 
or ſhall marry a Papiſt, ſhall be excluded, and be for 
ever uncapable to inherit, poſſeſs, or enjoy the Crown 
and Government; or to have, uſe, or exerciſe any regal 
Power, Authority, or Juriſdiction within the ſame ; 
and, in ſuch Caſe, the People ſhall be hereby abſolved 
of their Allegiance ; and the Crown and Government 
deſcend to, and be enjoyed by, the next Proteſtant 
Heir, as if ſuch Papiſt was naturally dead.“ 

Tuk Convention of Eſtates in Scosland followed this 
Example, on the 11th of Apri/, by drawing up Re- 
ſolutions which enumerated all the Grievances they had 
ſuſtained under the Reign of James the Seventh; par- 
ticularly, that he had never taken the ©6r70nation- Oath 
required by Law ; had invaded the fandamental Con- 
ſtitution of the Kingdom, by altering it from a legal 
limitted Monarchy to an arbitrary and Felpotie Power; 
by introducing Popery, and ſuppreſſing Preſbytery ; im- 
poſing Oaths contrary to Law ; exacting Money ille- 
gally ; keeping up a ſtanding Army; impoſing exorbi- 
tant Fines; impriſoning ſome Perſons without expreſ. 
fmg the Reaſon, and proſecuting, others upon 0biolete 
Laws and frivolous: Pretences, as particularly the late 
Earl of Argyle,“ to the Scandal of the Juſtice of the 
Nation; and ſubverting the Rights of the Royal Bo: 
roughs, the third Eſtate of Parliament: All which were 
contrary to the Laws, Freedoms, and Statutes of Scot- 
land ; whereby the ſaid King James forfeited the * 
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Sce this vol. p. 42, 231,—274. 
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and the Throne was become vacant”. They, therefore, A. D. 
declared the ſame Confidence in their Deliverer as had 1689. 


been done by the Convention of England; and fettled the 
Crown of Scotland in the ſame Manner, by deelaring and 
proclaiming William and Mary King and Queen of Ser- 
land, with the ſame Entail of the Crown. as had been 
made in England. 

Tusk are the Cauſes that each Nation had for 
this ever-memorable Revolution, which reſtored the 
dying Religion, Liberties, and Conſtitution of both 
Kingdoms. This Settlement of the two Crowns was 
afterwards extended to the Houſe of Hanover ; and, as 
theſe Crowns were united in 1603, the two Kingdoms 


were alſo in 1707. 


No more of Papal Fury ; and no more 
Of Tyranny, are heard on Britain's Shore. 
The People are dz/erted by their King 
Again the Graces dance, the Muſes ſing, 
As round the wacant Throne, the Patriots ſtand, 
With a New Charter * to protect the Land. 
Freedom, again, exalts her glorious Head ; 
Chearful, as when ſhe ſmil'd at Runnemead : + 
Again, Religion opes her radiant Eyes ; 
As when E/zaf bade her Altars riſe : 
And Juſtice, now, her State aſſumes again; 
As when ſhe crown'd the glorious Afred's] Reign. 
Illuſtrious ORance, and his Royal Mate, 
Kind Heaw'n ordain'd the Guardians of the State: 
The grateful People, their Deliv'rer own ; 
And give the Belgic Prince the Britiſb Throne. 


So 


* The Declaration of Rights. 
+ See Vol. I. p. 253. 

t See Vol. II. p. 116,—166. 
| See Vol. I. p. 123,—127. 
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So, when ſome Falcon, with rapacious Eye, 
8 Terror through the Regions of the Sky; 
The gen' rous Eagle, from his Airy ſoars; © B 
And drives the Falcon to ſome diſtant Shores: 
While, ſafe protected by the Bird of Fove, x 
One joytul Hymn ſwells from the Sang fters of the Grove. 
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New and COMPLETE DICTIONARY 

of ARTS and SCLENCES: Comprehend- 
ing all the Branches of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
With accurate Deſcriptions as well of the various 
Machines, Inflruments, Tools, Figures, and Schemes, i 
neceſſiry for illuſtrating them, as of the Claſſes, _ 
Kinds, Preparations, and Uſes of natural Productions, 
whether Animals, Vegetables, Minerals, Foſjils, or 
Fluids ; together with the Kingdoms, Provinces, Ci- 
ties, Towns, and other remarkable Places through- 1 
out the World. The Whole extracted from the beſt 2h 
Authors in all Languages. +Þ 


By a SOCIETY of GENTLEMEN. 


2. SEVERAL DISCOURSES preached 
at the Temple-Church, by THOMAS SHERLOCK, 7.98 
D. D. late Matter of the T'emple, now Lord Biſhop +2548 
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WINTER EVENINGS EN. 
TERTAINMENT. Conſiſting of the beſt 
Novels and Hiſtories that could be collected from 
the beſt Writers of various Countries ; among which 
is the celebrated Hiſtory of Theagenes and Chariclea, 
allowed by all good Judges, to be the moſt enter- 
taining and beſt calculated Novel ever publiſhed ; 
and is a R proper Supplement to Dr. Croxal's 


Collection. eatly printed in Two Pocket Vo- 
lumes. Price bound 6s. 


4. MOTIVES and INCENTIVES i 
to the LOVE of GOD, pathetically diſcourſed 
of in ſuch a Manner, as may excite the warmeſt De- 
votion, and moſt fervent Love towards God. In a 
Letter from the Hon. RoBERT BOL E, to a young 


Gentleman, for whom he had a great Value. Price 
28. 6d. 


5. A LADY's RELIGION, in Two LEr- 
TERS to the Honourable Lady HOWARD. The 
Third Edition. By a Divine of the Church of 
ENGLAND. To which is added, A LETTER to a 
Lapy on the Death of her Hus BAND, by the Edi- 


tor. Neatly printed in a Pocket Volume, Price 
Bound 18. 6d. 


6. The UNIVERSAL MERCHANT. 
Containing the Rationale of COMMERCE, in Theory 


and Practice. Beautifully printed in Quarto, Price 
Bound 10s. 6d. | 


. A DISSERTATION on the USE of 
SEA-WATER in the Diſcaſes of the Glands ; 
particularly the Scurvy, Jaundice, King's-Evil, Le- 
proſy, and the Glandular Conſumption. Tranſlated 
from the Latin of R. RussEL, M. D. The ſecond 
Edition, reviſed, and carefully corrected, by an emi- 
nent Phyſician, Price bound 2 s. 6 d. 
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